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N. F. W. A. Is Planning to Organize a 


Long Distance Removals Company 


Mackinac Convention Authorizes Committee to Study This 


Means of Meeting Outside Competition—Progressive Steps 


Taken on Insurance, Arbitration, Standard Forms and State 


Legislation—F eatures of Semi-Annual Meeting Are Told 


By KENT B. STILES 


HE major problem confronting the household goods 

warehouse industry as organized through the Na- 

tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Association is 
competition from “outside” or “independent” haulers who 
are making encroachments on long distance motor truck 
removals by the National’s members, these inroads affect- 
ing seriously also the warehouse companies’ packing busi- 
ness. 

How effectively to meet this competition and retain long 
distance removals was the chief theme of discussion at the 
eighth semi-annual meeting of the National, held at the 
Grand Hotel, on Mackinac Island, Mich., July 8-13. 

“Has the time arrived,” Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago, 
chairman of the association’s inter-city and long distance 
removals committee, asked the delegates, “when some kind 
of a selling corporation should be formed to take on the sell- 
ing of this service; not necessarily a corporation to own a 
lot of equipment, but a sales company to use the equipment 
and facilities of our members?” 

To this question the convention voted “Yes” by recom- 
mending that a long distance removals company be organ- 
ized and that the Kennelly committee present something 
definite at the annual meeting next winter. 

Another feature of the Mackinac convention developed 
out of the insurance reports and discussions, which dis- 


closed that satisfactory progress is being made, through 
studies and conferences in cooperation with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, toward formulation of a 
standard schedule for fireproof warehouses devoted to stor- 
age of household effects. With such a schedule finally 
approved, more comparable insurance rates should be 
available to this branch of the industry. 

A third notable step forward involves arbitration. The 
convention adopted, as a basis for an amendment to the 
association’s by-laws, a set of arbitration rules presented 
by a special committee, headed by Floyd L. Bateman of 
Chicago and appointed several months ago, to consider this 
subject. If this amendment, to be voted upon probably at 
the winter meeting, is enacted, machinery will be provided 
for settlement, by arbitration, of disputes both between 
members of the association and between members and the 
public. 

At the Mackinac gathering a new document was adopted 
as standard—a legal sales notice form, for the warehouse- 
man to give to the depositor for goods on which the ware- 
houseman holds a lien and which are scheduled for sale. 

The legislative committee was instructed to attempt to 
have the lien laws of various States amended so as to give 
warehousemen’s: liens priority over chattel mortgages; and 
also to make an effort to have the States provide, by 
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statute, that moving companies be exempted from the com- 


mon carrier classification. 


Convention reports and discussions indicated that the 
industry generally has been experiencing relatively slack 
times in recent months, but there was optimism expressed 
regarding the immediate period ahead, except for the one 
adverse shadow cast by the “outside” competition in inter- 
city removals. Labor was reported ample. As for the 


Officers’ Reports 


CHUYLER C. BLACKBURN, Kansas 

City, president, welcomed the dele- 
gates informally and introduced some 
thirty members who had not attended 
previous conventions at Mackinac, to- 
gether with presidents of various re- 
gional, State and local associations. 

“Sins of omission and commission” 
were emphasized by Ralph J. Wood, 
Chicago, in his report as_ secretary. 
Declaring that the National now stood 
for “repute, credit, fair dealing and the 
Golden Rule,” Mr. Wood declared that 
“we can afford to hold our members to 
a strict accountability and discipline 
them for infraction of our rules.” There 
was need, he said, for rules on both 
practice and arbitration, as “evidenced 
by the increasing number of complaints 
now being handled by the arbitration 
committee for unethical practices, etc.” 
He added: 

“There seems to be a growing laxity 
on the part of our members in answer- 
ing correspondence, delaying remittances 
and kindred matters. The _ secretary’s 
office has frequently been asked of late 
to assist in making collections or to 
help obtain replies to repeated requests 
for payment from members who have 
purchased wares from our advertisers 
and other merchants who assumed that 
membership in the National indicates a 
good credit standing. Must we not main- 
tain a high spirit of credit? The fail- 
ure of the few reflects on the credit of 
the many who promptly pay their bills.” 

Mr. Wood called attention to some 
members not paying dues promptly. 

Alluding to the National’s_ policy 
against untruthful advertising, he said: 

“In some of the larger cities some of 
our members are leasing space to fur- 
nitude dealers, permitting them to use 
the member’s name and warehouse ad- 
dress for the purpose of advertising new 
furniture for sale as storage furniture. 
Is this an ethical practice?” 

Concluding, Mr. Wood urged coopera- 
tion with the inter-city removals bureau 
in order to prevent this business from 
“drifting to the outsider.” Otherwise, 
he pointed out, “such hauling, which will 
in the future prove profitable, will get 
away from us to whom it properly be- 
longs.” He added: 

“This is a serious matter. Already 
one of these very outsiders is advertis- 
ing warehouse facilities in Chicago. 
This may extend to other cities. You 
are all aware of what this competition 
means. Give it earnest thought.” 

The auditors’ report, read by Mr. 
Wood, and the report of the treasurer, 
James F. Keenan, Pittsburgh, showed 
that the association’s income this past 
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National’s own activities, it was brought out that the 


association’s income during the past year exceeded expen- 


year was approximately $8,000 in excess 
of expenditures. 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, in his report 
as executive secretary reviewed the Na- 
tional’s aims and accomplishments. He 
set down the aims as follows: First, to 
promote system, efficiency and economy. 
Second, to improve competitive relations. 
Third, to improve public relations. 
Fourth, to improve ethics. Fifth, to pro- 
mote suitable publicity. Sixth, to pro- 
mote self-government. Seventh, to de- 
velop new sources of income. These 
seven he discussed, one by one. 

The standard accounting system, Mr. 
Reimers said, was the most important 
contribution to economy, and an educa- 
tional program, through affiliated asso- 
ciations, would be undertaken shortly. 
Local association contact had been the 
greatest factor contributing toward im- 
proving competitive relations, he held. 
As for public relations, the existing 
wide veriations in estimates or prices, 
he said, gave the public impressions 
that the members did not know their 
business, that they were trying to 
charge what the individual or the traf- 
fic would bear, and “that we are rob- 
bers.” He added: 

“The direct result is creation of dis- 
trust and stimulation of shopping. Who 
wouldn’t shop when faced with ridicu- 
lous variations in prices for the same 
and similar service? If affiliated asso- 
ciations do little else during the next 
several years than get estimating or 
contracting down to a fine point of co- 
operative understanding, they will do 
much toward advancement of the indus- 
try.” 

A contribution to ethics, Mr. Reimers 
said, will be the association’s “Code of 
Practice.” The National was in no 
small way gaining public favor and rec- 
ognition because of the underlying mo- 
tives back of the organization, he de- 
clared, and— 

“This is evidenced in a measure by 
customers who seek association assist- 
ance in disputed transactions. The more 
this association is known as adhering to 
and insisting upon honest competition 
and fair dealings, the greater it will 
grow in strength and public favor; but 
bear in mind, the units of the organiza- 
tion must function along such _ lines. 
Example and influence will improve eth- 
ics. Uphold a high order of ethics in 
your business and the example you set 
will influence others. Business must be 
endowed with character. Its source of 
energy lies in strength of character.” 

The association’s endeavor should be 
toward curbing “continual legislation 
which is only adding to the burden of 
taxation and cost of being governed,” 
the secretary said, alluding to self-gov- 


ditures by $8,000, while the present membership was in- 
creased to 844 through the election of six more companies. 

Traffic, construction and operation, moth preventatives, 
correspondent shipping rules, advertising and publicity 
and other subjects were discussed. The high lights of the 
Mackinac meeting are as follows: 


ernment. “I appreciate that tl:ere must 
be regulation in the general public’s in- 
terest, but before sponsoring govern- 
ment regulation let us be sure it is not 
regulation merely for the purpose of 
eliminating competitive thorns. Even in 
the face of unscrupulous competition 
many strong enterprises have keen 
builded without government regulaiion. 
They were constructed from superior 
materials of service, honest dealing and 
a one-price policy. ... Education is 
the only permanent means of correcting 
undesirable competitive conditions.” 


Regional Conditions 


HE establishing of the castern 

branch, in New York City, of the as- 
sociation’s inter-city removals bureau 
was the outstanding event in that sec- 
tion of the country, Walter E. Sweet- 
ing, Philadelphia, declared in his report 
as vice-president and eastern divisional 
director. The eastern bureau had in his 
opinion already “succeeded in keeping 
to our members tens of thousands of 
dollars worth of long distance moving 
business which the industry as a whole 
otherwise would have lost to the non- 
member irresponsible mover.” Too many 
eastern members were, however, “stand- 
ing on the side lines, waiting to see how 
the bureau develops,” he declared. He 
held the eastern bureau’s two major 
problems to be: 

“1. Standard rate basis (not necessar- 
ily uniform rates), and 

“2. Standard universally 
form of contract.” 

Eastern labor conditions had been uni- 
formly satisfactory, with an ample sup- 
ply of labor and no troubles in sight, 
Mr. Sweeting said, and there was no 
immediate prospect—because of con- 
struction under way or recently com- 
pleted—of a surplus of storage space. 
Generally speaking, business had been 
dull, with some cities reporting sub- 
normal business, others reporting fur- 
ther reduction of the volume of packing 
due to long distance encroachments by 
non-member long’ distance movers. 
Doubtless the slight decline was due, 
he believed, to three causes: 

“1. The fact that general business 
conditions have not been very good. 
Inquiry in a number of lines in my own 
city discloses that so far 1927 is far 
from a banner year, and retail mer- 
chants generally are complaining of con- 
ditions. 

“2. The weather. This has been a late 
spring, and even when summer arrived 
it was hard to know it except by look- 
ing at the calendar. Much rain and sub- 
normal temperature deterred many peo- 
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Some of “Andy” Murray’s Mackinac Convention Snapshots 
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1. Floyd Bateman, a past president, and Bill Ford (our unofficial eavesdropper heard said as how Bill’s a future president), talking 


over the golf match which Bill won by 1 stroke in the play-off for the Morgan & Brother trophy. 
5. H. H. Hardy, David Bowes, Neal 
7. Marion Niedringhaus and Marty Kennelly sight-seeing in a long-distance pushing vehicle. 


E. M. Radcliffe, Louis J. Crum. 
Collin, Ben Langan. 


Hamilton. 


6. Ray Hall, 


4. William B. Magruder, 
Wilson H. 
8. W. H. 


Arthur Sheridan, 


Hoffman, G. A. Wright, Walter L. Reid, Lee Cotter. 


ple from giving up their apartments 
and homes. 

“3. The condition of the real estate 
market, due to over-building of apart- 
ments and private homes: In at least 
one large eastern city it is now possible 
to buy an $8,000 or $10,000 house with 
nothing down; balance payabie during a 
large part of one’s life time.” 

But there was no reason to believe 
these conditions to be other than tem- 
porary, Mr. Sweeting concluded, for— 

“It is even possible that good busi- 
ness during the balance of the year 
may offset the dull spring. ... The 
thing we should all do, however, is to 
make every effort to effect such econ- 
omies in our organizations as are prac- 
tical, with the idea of eliminating un- 
necessary expenses. More than one or- 
ganization has recently been doing a lot 


of self analysing with the result that 
losses in volume have been at least par- 
tially offset by economies in operating 
and overhead expense.” 


At this point President Blackburn 
read a telegram from J. Edgar Lee, 
Chicago, president of the American 


Warehousemen’s Association, regretting 
his inability to attend; and also a tele- 
gram from the Pacific Coast Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association expressing 
best wishes from the Coast members. 


The South 


Reporting as vice-president and south- 
ern divisional director, William I. Ford, 
Dallas, said that reports from all parts 
of the territory showed that 1927 busi- 
ness had equalled that of 1926, and in 
many parts had exceeded it. The decline 


in the cotton market had not proved so 
serious as anticipated, he asserted. “In 
the warehouse business,” he added, “the 
canvass among our members discloses 
that business is equal to, and in many 
cases exceeds, that of a year ago, with 
prospects fine for the balance of the 
year.” Alluding to the Mississippi flood, 
Mr. Ford said: 

“The unanimous thought seems to be 
at this time that Mr. Hoover, with his 
great mind and the corps of assistants 
enlisted in the work with him, will in 
due time work out a plan of relief, re- 
habilitation and reestablishment such 
that the entire country will be gratified 
and the South more than pleased. The 
immediate effect on business is that 
there will be immediately turned loose 
in that territory what may be considered 
vast sums of money, and a revival in 
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Either arriving or departing. Most of the delegates traveled to and from Mackinac 
on Great Lakes vessels. And—yes, there were some nice girls on the island. 


business is looked forward to in the 
weeks to come.” 

Alluding to the fact that the State 
association in Texas is now working 
with a paid secretary, Mr. Ford stressed 
the value of such an arrangement. He 
stated that the Texas members were 
providing an annual budget of $10,000, 
some of the members paying more in 
dues than they do to the National itself. 

Announcement was made at this point 
that a local association had been organ- 
ized in Tulsa, Okla., with C. D. Cog- 
geshall as president. 

For the western division no report 
was made by Milo W. Bekins, Los An- 
geles, regional vice-president. 


Central Division 


Julian M. Gibson, St. Louis, in his 
report as vice-president and central divi- 
sional director summarized conditions by 
presenting the results of a questionnaire 
which he had sent to the secretaries of 
the various State and local associations 
in the central division. He had asked 
the secretaries these questions: 

1. Have the past twelve months shown 
an increase or a decrease in business, 
and, if so, about what per cent? 
(a) Local drayage? (b) Storage? (c) 
Packing? (d) Long distant moving? 
(e) Collections on storage accounts? 

2. Is unethical competition on the in- 
crease or decrease, and what department 
of the business does it most affect? 

3. State briefly local association con- 
ditions as to observation of ethics and 
agreements by members. Does local as- 
sociation spirit show increase or de- 
crease? 

The association secretaries sent replies 
which include the following, the percent- 
ages being approximate: 

Kansas City local: Drayage dropped 
25 per cent and storage 20 per cent. 
Long distance moving increased 25 per 
cent, with prospects of increase to 50 
per cent. Unethical competition § de- 
creasing and situation never better, at- 
tributed to use of Kansas City plan of 
quoting average prices. Collections on 
storage accounts poor. Kansas City 
recommends adoption of its plan of esti- 
mating and also that long distance mov- 
ing quotations be made on mileage-ton- 
nage basis. 


Grand Rapids local: Decreases of 25 
per cent in drayage, 25 per cent in 
storage, 50 per cent in packing, and 25 
per cent in long distance moving, with 
collections normal. Unethical competi- 
tion increasing, particularly in local and 
long distance moving. Observation of 
ethics decreasing. 

Michigan State: Drayage normal. De- 
creases of 40 per cent in storage, 50 per 
cent in packing and 50 per cent in long 
distance moving. Collections slow. Un- 
ethical competition most noticeable in 
long distance moving. Better association 
spirit and better observation of ethics. 

Detroit local: Normal business con- 
ditions reported by 50 per cent of mem- 
bers; 40 per cent report a decrease of 
10 per cent to 20 per cent. On local 
drayage 75 per cent of members report 
conditions poor and the balance normal. 
Half the membership report storage off 
10 per cent to 25 per cent, while 40 per 
cent report normal and the other 10 per 
cent report an increase of 10 per cent 
over last year. Long distance moving 
not satisfactory owing to “strong com- 
petition and low rates.” Collections not 
as good as a year ago. Association 
spirit and ethics good except that neither 
ethics nor fair prices are being observed 
because of outside competition. 

Illinois State: Decreases of 10 per 
cent in drayage, 15 per cent in storage 
and 15 per cent in packing. Long dis- 
tance moving normal. Collections slow. 
Association morale fair. 

Ohio State: Decreases of 10 per cent 
in drayage, 10 per cent in storage, 20 
per cent in packing and 15 per cent 1n 
long distance moving. Collections slow. 
Association ethics and spirit increased 
except that unethical competition notice- 
able in drayage. 

Central Illinois: Unethical competi- 
tion increasing in long distance moving, 
but an increase in association spirit, 
ethics and agreements. 

Kansas State: Drayage, storage and 
long distance moving have increased. 
Packing has decreased. Collections good. 
Unethical competition in long distance 
moving. Improved association spirit 
and observation of ethics. 

Wichita local: Business 
increased over a year ago. 


generally 
More un- 
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ethical competition in long distance mov- 
ing but greater regard for ethics in 
other departments. 

Iowa State: No decrease in business. 
Increases of 20 per cent in drayage and 
10 per cent in storage. Packing and 
long distance moving normal. Collec- 
tions slow. 

“With these cross-section views and 
reports,” Mr. Gibson said, “it is ap- 
parent that business generally is not 
up to the standard; that long distance 
competition brings about unethical prac- 
tices among our members; and, general- 
ly speaking, that association spirit pre- 
vails to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore in the history of the warehousing 
industry.” 

Concluding, Mr. Gibson emphasized 
that a number of the association secre- 
taries had requested that serious atten- 
tion be given by the National to the 
problem of long distance moving. 


Membership 


Reporting as chairman of the member- 
ship committee, Frederic E. Aaron, Phil- 
adelphia, stated the membership was 
now 844 companies. Twenty-one mem- 
bers had been added but 18 had been 
dropped or had resigned. 

Mr. Aaron stressed the value of the 
rule, adopted at Biloxi in January, re- 
quiring a company to be identified for 
one year with a regional or State or 
local association, where one exists, be- 
fore being admitted to the National. 
This rule had slowed up the committee’s 
efforts, he said, yet it was a wise one. 
He concluded: 

“We reported, at the last convention, 
between sixty and eighty good prospects 
who stand well in their communities. 
We are making every effort to secure 
these and we want the assistance of 
every National member to induce them 
to see the value of membership. .. . 

“Our motto still remains ‘Quality anc 
Not Quantity’ and only those applica- 
tions that have the unanimous support 
of the local or regional associations will 
be recommended by your membership.” 

The National’s board of directors at 
a meeting prior to the Mackinac conven- 
tion elected the following companies: 

Eastern division: 

Inter-Urban Transfer & Storage, New 
Britain. 

H. T. Smithi Express Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 

Central division: 

McKinley Storage & Transfer Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Battle Creek Storage Co., 
Creek, Mich. 

Southern division: 

Elkin Transfer & Storage Co., Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Baker’s Transfer & Storage, Bakers- 
field, Cal. 


Battle 


Arbitration 


a L. BATEMAN, Chicago, as 
chairman of the special committee 
on arbitration appointed by President 
Blackburn, presented for consideration 
two sets of arbitration rules—one for 
the National and one for the guidance 
of local associations. 
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Snapped by “Andy” on the Mackinac Golf Course 


1. F. L. Bateman, Tom Leonard, Marty Kennelly, Marion Niedringhaus. 
Southern Warehousemen’s Association. 
4. W. R. Thomas, Schuyler C. Blackburn, the National’s’ president; 
5. Walter E. Sweeting, George Sebold, Fred Warner, Willard Eldredge. 
Leonard, Ralph J. Wood, the National’s secretary. 








3. Walter C. Gilbert, George Kindermann, 


Arthur Morgan, Clare H. 
Lou David, and Henry Reimers, executive secretary. 
6. Morrison C. Wood, Howard S. Tierney. Art 
7. James A. Walker, Harry Schroeder, George Bainbridge, ‘‘Cappy”’ Ricks. 





2. Mr. Bateman with D. R. Benedict, secretary 


Brown, Jr. 


8. Bob Ferguson, Hal Hitchcock, Paul Herbert, L. J. Daniels. 9. ‘‘Rusty’’ Lay, Kneeland B. Wilkes, George Bainbridge, J. S. 
10. Fred Hahn, Herb Braag, Bill Hahn, Tom Murray. 


Hackett. 








“Business has become a science and 
we must learn to work according to the 
rules,” Mr. Bateman said. “The volun- 
tary will to operate in this manner 
dispels prejudice and permits progress. 
In the earlier days of American business 
the public somehow seemed to feel that 
they profited most when competitors fell 
out. A good old fight that smashed 
values seemed to please. 

“Times are changing. Thinking people 
nowadays don’t expect you, who com- 


mand capital and labor, to give them 
your service or commodity at less than 
cost. Buyers will always’ purchase 
where they can obtain what they want 
the cheapest, but they recognize the fun- 
damental right to reasonabie profit. 
That matter of reasonable profit is for 
the seller, not the buyer, to safeguard. 

“Government, both State and national, 
now recognizes such rights and within 
prescribed limits is seeking to foster 
the effort of industry to organize for 


protection. Arbitration, therefore, must 
be resorted to, for disputes with the pub- 
lic and between competitors will never 
cease to arise. 

“The nature of disagreements, with 
which members of the National are con- 
cerned and in which arbitration is use- 
ful, may be classified as follows: 

“1. Disputes between members of local 
and national associations and the public. 

“2. Disputes between members in local 
matters. 
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1. Seated, James F. Keenan, association’s treasurer; ‘‘Larry’? Morris, Frank Stacey. 
2. George S. Kingsley, warehouse architect; William R. Palmer; 
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Standing, F. A. Wall, “‘Bill’’ Coakley. 
warehouse architect. 3. F Wall, 


William A. Cassell, Fred Aaron. 4. Bill Hoag, a Trans-Continental wizard at supplying entertainment for non-golfers. 5. J.H. 
Troyer, Frank Hebard, R. G. Taylor. 6. Walter Thiebault, golf committee chairman. 


“3. Disputes between members in dif- 
ferent cities, more particularly in the 
matter of shipments. 

“4. Disputes between members and 
non-members.” 

Mr. Bateman quoted some of the opin- 
ions of Judge Moses H. Grossman, New 
York, president of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, and alluded to the 
cooperative movement now under way 
between that organization and the New 
York Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, as outlined in the June issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing, and 
Walter C. Gilbert, New York, explained 
what the New York body was under- 
taking. 

“The National committee,” Mr. Bate- 
man said, “is watching these develop- 
ments and will bring to the association 
at the next annual mid-winter meeting 
recommendations based on the New York 
association experience.” 

One point which the chairman stressed 
is this: 

“Unethical methods in price cutting 
can, it appears, be made arbitrable, 
bringing to task a member who uses 
such tactics and causing such member 
to bring his price reduction into broad 
daylight. No reputable business con- 
cern can ask more than this, and if 
legal arbitration can lift the matter of 
price making from the status of oriental 
barter, it may be counted a most pro- 
gressive step.” 

Secretary Wood moved the adoption 
of the set of rules for the National, 
these rules to be for the guidance of 


local associations. Mr. Bateman _ ex- 
pressed opinion that this might require 
an amendment to the National’s by-laws 
except as the rules might be used to 
guide the regional vice-presidents, who 
constitute the National’s present arbi- 
tration body. Mr. Ford amended Mr. 
Wood’s motion by moving that the 
Mackinac meeting express its opinion 
that the set of National rules submitted 
by Mr. Bateman be considered the basis 
for an amendment to the by-laws. 

The principle set forth in Mr. Wood’s 
motion and Mr. Ford’s amendment was 
adopted. 

During his talk Mr. Ford cited the 
case of one member who, confronted 
with expulsion, had threatened to sue 
the association for alleged damages. 
Were arbitration part of the National’s 
by-laws, he pointed out, that member 
would have previously subscribed to the 
by-laws and so would not have been in 
a position to sue. 

The N. F. W. A. arbitration rules as 
submitted by Mr. Bateman and as ap- 
proved as a basis for a by-laws amend- 
ment are as follows: 

“1. Committee: The arbitration com- 
mittee shall consist of the four regional 
vice-presidents. This committee shall 
act as arbitrators on all matters re- 
ferred to it unless, in their judgment, 
conditions warrant the appointment of 
a special board of arbitration, in which 
event they shall notify the president of 
the association and he shall thereupon 
appoint such board for the conduct of 
specific cases. 


“92. Secretary: The association’s sec- 
retary, executive secretary or some one 
specially authorized shall act as secre- 
tary to the committee of arbitrators, 
performing such duties as the committee 


or arbitrators may assign; obtain all 


facts and evidence in the case; submis- 
sions for arbitration; give notice of 
hearings and otherwise assist arbi- 
trators. 

“3. Questions to Be Arbitrated: (a) 
Appeals from affiliated associations; 
competitive issues involving ethics or 
questions of general policy and disputed 
transactions between members; all mat- 
ters involving violations or misunder- 
standing of the code of ethics, rules of 
practice, correspondent shipping rules or 
other association rules and practices. 
The arbitration committee shall pass 
upon eligibility of questions for arbitra- 
tion and may refuse to consider arbitra- 
tion when in their judgment deemed not 
essential or fitting; or a question that 
should be settled by local arbitration. 
Appeal from such judgment may be 
made to the board of directors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the 
arbitration committee, as well as the 
association’s secretary and _ executive 
secretary, to see that the principles of 
arbitration are carried out in affiliated 
associations and that affiliated associa- 
tions be not unduly backward in settling 
local disputes and misunderstandings. 

“(c) When there are no duly recog- 
nized local, State or regional associa- 
tions, arbitration of any disputes in 
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such territory shall devolve upon the 
National arbitration committee. 

“4, Submission to Arbitration: When 
either party to a controversy desires to 
submit a matter in dispute to arbitra- 
tion, such party shall secure the con- 
sent of the other party to the con- 
troversy, excepting that the board of 
directors, in the best interest of the 
association, may order arbitration on 
complaint, or its own initiative, and shall 
at its discretion fittingly penalize any 
party to a controversy who may decline 
to appear at hearing, or fail to submit 
in writing, their side of the controversy, 
or otherwise prevent or retard amicable 
settlement of a controversy. 

“5. A statement of all disputes shall 
be filed with the secretary, who shall 
submit same to the arbitration commit- 
tee. The committee may thereupon 
order a formal hearing, indicating the 
date and place at which the hearing 
shall be held, or may render a decision 
on the basis of the statements sub- 
mitted, if deemed preferable. 

“In either event the committee may 
direct parties in dispute to furnish writ- 
ten documents, affidavits, or other data 
pertinent to the case. 

“6, Proceedings: (a) the arbitrators 
and the secretary, or his authorized 
deputy, shall be the only ones present 
at arbitration hearings or have access 
to written briefs or other evidence sub- 
mitted by mail, unless the parties to the 
controversy otherwise consent. The de- 
tails of the arbitration proceedings and 
all documents and other data _ sub- 
mitted as evidence shall be held in strict 
confidence by all parties to the arbitra- 
tion and shall not in any manner be 
made public without the consent of both 
parties except as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) In the event that any one of 
the parties to a controversy fails, with- 
in thirty days from date of decision by 
the arbitration committee, to carry out 
such decision or otherwise violates the 
principles of arbitration, the entire mat- 
ter under dispute may be made public 
at the discretion of the arbitration com- 


mittee to the board of directors, who 
may recommend fitting action in the 
premises. 


“7. Majority Vote: A majority vote 
of the arbitrators shall constitute a de- 
cision or award and shall be binding 
upon all parties. 

8. Form of Award: Where an award 
is made, the arbitrators, for the pur- 
pose of promoting a better understand- 
ing between the parties, shall express 
their reason for the award and each 
party to the arbitration shall be entitled 
to a copy of the award. 

“9. Spirit of Conciliation: A spirit of 
conciliation should guide the arbitrators 
in their conduct of hearings and they 
should endeavor to remove any doubts or 
misunderstandings responsible for the 
controversy. 


“10. Stenographic Record Waived: A 
stenographic record of the testimony 
and proceedings will not be taken, unless 
demanded by either party at time of 
filing of submission. 


“11. All expenses incurred in the con- 
duct of arbitration proceedings shall be 
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paid either by the parties to the dispute 
or by the association in such proportion 
as the arbitrators may determine, and 
such allocation of expenses shall be made 
at the time decision is rendered. 


Appeals 


“12. Appeals: Appeals may be made 
in writing through the secretary to the 
board of directors for an appeal from 
the decision of the arbitrtaion committee 
or the board of arbitration within a 
period of thirty days from date of de- 
cision. The board of directors shall, 
thereupon, review the findings and shall 
grant a hearing to the parties in con- 
troversy. 

“13. Construction of Rules: The arbi- 
trators shall construe these rules and 
regard submission to them as being de- 

















Paul B. Dodson, and, right, the farthest- 
traveling delegate—E. P. Chapin of 
Honolulu. 


signed to secure justice and equity; to 
obviate or minimize the annoyance, irri- 
tation and bad feeling that may exist 
or be engendered between members.” 

A paper “Reward for Good House- 
keeping” was read by James F. Keenan, 
Pittsburgh, who cited a case of a Federal! 
Internal Revenue Department field 
examiner checking his company’s records 
for the years 1917-918 “when he dis- 
covered that we had not charged off 
depreciation on any of our buildings, 
prior to the beginning of the income tax 
period, which resulted in his materially 
reducing our invested capital, and there- 
by making an additional charge against 
our company for the years mentioned, 
which action of course affected certain 
later years.” 

Mr. Keenan told in detail how he 
objected to the supplementary levy and 
how he fought the case by entering suit 
in the Federal Court against the Internal 
Revenue Collector and obtaining a re- 
fund which, with interest and the un- 
paid assessment, totalled approximately 
$10,000—which he held was “a suitable 
reward for good housekeeping.” 

The point which Mr. Keenan sought 
to drive home was that his company’s 
buildings had been kept in such an ex- 
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cellent state, with regard to condition, 
that he was in a position to convince 
the Federal officials, particularly the 
Court, that the Internal Revenue De- 
partment field examiner’s report was 
faultily based. 

H. H. Hardy, Lansing, secretary of 
the Michigan Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, read a paper on 
“Full Time Association Secretaries” in 
which he presented his opinions as to 
what such a secretary could accomplish 
in the way of promoting accounting, long 
distance removals, favorable legislation, 
etc. Mr. Hardy is a warehouse execu- 
tive, not a full time secretary, and he 
believed the warehouse operator serving 
as an association secretary was “much 
too busy handling his individual busi- 
ness to keep posted as to what is new 
or to think up new things.” According- 
ly he favored full time secretaries. 
Moreover: 

“It has always seemed to me that it 
would be time and money well spent if 
the State secretaries held a meeting to- 
gether at least once a year. In this 
way ideas could be exchanged and a 
definite program outlined covering activi- 
ties for a coming period. This would 
enable the States to be working upon 
a similar program and would bring 
States bordering upon each other closer 
together and would enable the various 
secretaries to know how certain results 
were accomplished and would tend also 
to concentrate the efforts of local as- 
sociations.” 

Traffic 

A= part of the report of David 

Bowes, Chicago, as chairman of the 
traffic committee, was devoted to the 
Newton bill enacted during the closing 
hours of Congress this year. Following 
the enactment Mr. Bowes undertook to 
find out what might be the effect on 
the shipping of household goods, and to 
that end he addressed a letter “to a 
neutral authority of high standing in 
connection with all transportation mat- 
ters.” He received “a very careful and 
copious reply” which, in his report at 
Mackinac, he summarized as follows: 

“The effect of the Newton bill is to 
restrict the carrier’s recourse for the 
collection of charges to the extent that 
if the consignee is acting in an agency 
capacity only, and if the consignee 
notifies the carrier in terms provided in 
the law, and prior to delivery of goods, 
such consignee may be relieved of pay- 
ment of any undercharges, but the car- 
rier may then collect such undercharges 
from the consignor, even though the con- 
signor may have executed the  no- 
recourse stipulation of Section 7 in the 
bill of lading.” 

Mr. Bowes said he had been informed, 
in answer to a specific inquiry, that 
“there is nothing in the new law which 
contemplates or countenances the accept- 
ance by a carrier of anything less than 
the legal tariff rates.” 

Another “high authority representing 
a national organization” devoted prin- 
cipally to shippers’ interests considered 
conditions surrounding household goods 
shipments and stated, Mr. Bowes said, 
that he could hardly see any way in 
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which the new law would change the 
situation as it existed under the old law 
between carriers and furniture ware- 
housemen. But— 

“He did state that the real effect of 
the new law could not be anticipated at 
the present time and that it would likely 
involve Court decisions in order to deter- 
mine its effect.” 

Mr. Bowes added: 

“The rule requiring that freight 
charges on shipments of household goods 
must be either prepaid or guaranteed 
is one of the features of our case which 
has been taken into consideration by the 
authorities whom we have consulted, and 
apparently that is a condition which in- 
creases the difficulty of our situation. 

“We understand that several organ- 
izations and groups of shippers are 
negotiating with the carriers to decide 
upon some plan which will facilitate the 
handling of cases under the new law. 
The American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion (merchandise division) and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League have 
prepared proposed standard forms, 
similar in character, to be used by con- 
signees in filing ‘Notice of Agency and 
Lack of Beneficial Title.” The outcome 
will be watched with interest and with 
a view of finding out if the results can 
be used to the advantage of our industry. 

“While therefore the present outlook 
for any relief is not very encouraging, 
still time for decisions in connection with 
merchandise business may develop op- 
portunities for relief to our fraternity. 
In the meantime it appears to be clear 
that we should not take any chance of 
escaping any of the responsibilities, as 
they existed under the old law, until the 
situation is fully developed. There 
would be danger in proceeding under a 
contrary theory.” 

Mr. Bowes concluded his report by 
paying a tribute to Alfred L. Green, 
Chicago, of the American Railway As- 
sociation, for his cooperation with the 
National’s members in promoting better 
packing of household goods shipments 
for rail transportation. 


Weight Agreement 


As part of the traffic committee’s re- 
port M. J. Murray, Chicago, read a 
paper on “Weight Agreement’ with 
Railroads.” Pointing out that Los An- 
geles members of the National had com- 
plained of trouble and expense connected 
with distribution of consolidated car- 
loads, through discrepancies between the 
shipping warehouse company’s billed 
weights and the carriers’ track scale 
weights, Mr. Murray said that the Los 
Angeles members had called attention 
to the fact that “an agreement may be 
entered into which will eliminate re- 
weighing at destination, as the carrier 
will under such an agreement accept the 
weights as obtained and used by the 
shipping warehouse company.” 

This agreement may be entered into 
with the weighing and inspection bu- 
reau in charge of the territory where 
the shipment originates and all arrange- 
ments may be handled through local 
freight agents of any railroad, said Mr. 
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Murray. He set down the conditions as 
follows: 

“Scales over which weights will be 
obtained must be examined and approved 
by a representative of the weighing and 
inspection bureau. 

“An employee of the shipping ware- 
house company will be sworn in as 
weigh-master and must actually scale 
all goods shipped and certify to the 
correctness of the weight. 

“Weights secured on any scale having 
the approval of the weighing and in- 
spection bureau, and operated by a 
sworn representative of that bureau, 
will be accepted.” 

After setting forth other details per- 
taining to such an agreement, Mr. Mur- 
ray said his report was “submitted 
without recommendation,” because— 

“No joint action can be taken. Each 
member would have to enter into sepa- 
rate agreement, and we believe the ques- 
tion as to whether he wants it should 
be left to the member.” 

Mr. Murray announced that on June 
9 the standing rate committee of the 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau de- 
clined an amendment, proposed by one 
of the western carriers, to the Trans- 
Continental tariffs affecting household 
goods and emigrant movable items. This 
amendment would have added the fol- 
lowing exception: 

“In carload shipments of household 
goods or emigrant movables may be in- 
cluded one automobile, and charge on 
such automobile will be assessed upon 
basis of actual weight applied at the 
carload rate applicable to passenger 
automobiles.” 

“Copies of Shipping Orders Furnished 
Receiving Warehousemen” was the sub- 
ject of a paper read on behalf of F. R. 
Palmateer, Los Angeles, as part of the 
traffic committee’s report. 

“A great many shipments are con- 
signed to the Far West with only ‘Gen- 
eral Delivery’ notifying address given,” 
Mr. Palmateer explained, “and quite 
often there are one, two or three parties 
in large cities with the same name and 
initials. Therefore the arrival notices 
are often given into the hands of the 
wrong parties, who in turn present them 
to the different delivering agents, accept 
the goods and pay the charges on the 
pretext that they presume some friend 
or relative was shipping this consign- 
ment. 

“Several claims have been paid by the 
receiving warehouse on account of such 
deliveries. In order to overcome this I 
would suggest that a duplicate shipping 
order be taken in every case where pos- 
sible and then a copy of the shipper’s 
signature be mailed with the other 
papers to the delivering agent for identi- 
fication purposes. This would not be a 
hard thing to do, nor is it asking too 
much of the shipper, in the face of 
claims that have been paid arising from 
errors on account of such wrong de- 
liveries.” 


Mr. Palmateer presented with his 
paper a “Notice of Shipment” form 
which he believed to be “a great im- 
provement over that which many ware- 
housemen still use.” 
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Also as part of the traffic committee’s 
report Herbert N. Bragg, New York, 
read a paper on “Shipping of Household 
Goods from Atlantic Seaboard Points to 
Pacific Coast Points via Water,” in 
which he cited the difficulties encoun- 
tered by warehousemen receiving house- 
hold goods at San Pedro, Wilmington 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Concealed Damage 


“One of the very important things 
at this time,” Mr. Bragg added, “is con- 
cealed damage claims covering which we 
have secured information that the steam- 
ship companies will not entertain a con- 
cealed damage claim in any way, and 
we wish to impress upon you that where 
a shipment has arrived either at the 
port or the inland point, and the goods 
have been signed for to the carrier 
without exceptions, and, when the goods 
have been unpacked at the residence a 
concealed damage has been discovered, 
the steamship companies absolutely re- 
fuse any liability whatever. 

“It seems that the attraction to the 
water shipment is due mainly to the 
rates and not to the service. For ex- 
ample, take a shipment weighing ap- 
proximately 3000 pounds where the 
owner has used extraordinary care in 
having the goods properly packed and 
prepared for transportation—the owner 
overlooks the fact that the difference 
between water and rail cost is actually 
$58.20 and in the saving of the $58.20 
he takes the risks already referred to 
in this paper. 

“A tariff has already been issued, 
which will take effect Aug. 1, increasing 
the less than carload rate from $2.50 
to $3 per 100 pounds, plus the transfer 
charge of 26 cents; and on the same 
shipment after Aug. 1 there would be 
a difference of only $43.20 as compared 
with the cost of transportation via rail 
movement.” 

“Revision Correspondent Shipping 
Rules” was discussed by Mr. Reimers, in 
the absence of Milo W. Bekins, in con- 
cluding the traffic committee’s report. 
Mr. Reimers distributed a sheet contain- 
ing parallel columns—one setting forth 
the original rules and the other the rules 
as it was proposed to revise them. Ex- 
perience had developed that there should 
be some changes, Mr. Reimers explained. 

Several sections of the proposed re- 
vised text were subjected to some criti- 
cism and it was apparent that the dele- 
gates could arrive at no decisions on the 
floor. Accordingly C. J. Hamilton, 
Baltimore, moved that the committee, 
headed by Mr. Bekins, should be au- 
thorized to consult attorneys regarding 
some of the moot points. The delegates 
so voted and the proposed text was re- 
ferred back to the committee, which 
may present them again at the mid- 
winter convention. 


Construction—Moths 


— B. HALL, Washington, D. C., 
in the report read on his behalf 
as chairman of the committee on ware- 
house construction and operation, urged 
that the warehouseman give thought to 
the possibility of having the new build- 
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ing piped so that the entire structure 
might be fumigated from a main supply 
tank located perhaps in the basement. 
Only a relatively few warehousemen 
fumigated their buildings regularly, he 
said, yet nearly all had had complaints 
for damage caused by moths, rats and 
other vermin; accordingly he advocated 
fumigation regularly. 

“I do not know of any warehouse that 
is piped throughout so that it can be 
fumigated,” he declared. “This of 
course is not necessary, as it is entirely 
feasible to fumigate a building without 
having it piped for that purpose. How- 
ever I feel sure that warehouses con- 
structed in the future will be equipped 
in this manner, as it will facilitate the 
work of fumigating as well as reduce 
to a minimum the chance of accidents 
to employees.” 

Mr. Hall believed that “considerable 
revenue can be realized” by selling the 
service provided by a _ specially con- 
structed fumigation room or the Haske- 


Hoag, Frank Shellhouse, at ease. 
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lite vault, with furniture stores among 
the warehouseman’s prospects for such 
service. There was “excellent revenue” 
to be derived also, he said, from operat- 
ing cold storage departments for furs 
and rugs and draperies. 

Regarding warehouse’ construction 
during the past year, Mr. Hall said it 
had decreased to some extent but that 
quite a larger number of new buildings 
were now going up. Building costs were 
slightly lower, he reported, with every 
reason to believe they would reach a 
still lower level. After emphasizing the 
value of employee efficiency, he con- 
cluded: 

“In constructing a warehouse busi- 
ness, more important than steel and con- 
crete, brick and stone, design and equip- 
ment, is old-fashioned courtesy to the 
public.” 

Dr. E. A. Back, Government ento- 
mologist, discussed “Moth Extermina- 
tion and Warehouse Fumigation,” in 
connection with an exhibit showing how 


and why goods are destroyed by moths 
and picturing the effects of various mar- 
keted products on goods. 

Dr. Back confined his paper largely 
to explanations of what the Government 
had found out, through tests, regarding 
the values of various moth solutions, 
which he mentioned by their trade 
names in order that the solutions would 
be readily recognizable. His comments 
created extreme interest and he went 
more into detail in response to questions 
from the floor. 

During ensuing discussion Louis 
David, Chicago, who is an attorney as 
well as a warehouseman, advised the 
warehousemen not to send bills for moth 
proofing to their customers as_ they 
might, he said, be nullifying the state- 
ment in their contracts that warehouse- 
men were not liable for moth damage. 
Mr. David feared that a Court might so 
construe. He said that on behalf of a 
client he had settled out of Court a case 
where such a contention had been set up 
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by a customer. It was suggested from 
the floor that the bill should be sent as 
one for napthalening or for time and 
material. 

Industrial Relations 


EPORTING as chairman of the in- 
dustrial relations committee, George 
A. Rutherford, Cleveland, said there was 
little difficulty at this time between em- 
ployers and employees. He had talked 
with National members from various 
parts of the country and had, he added, 
sent a questionnaire to members of his 
committee, and a summary of the replies 
indicated labor was plentiful, attributed 
to slack times. 

Daniel P. Bray, Kansas City, reported 
regarding the local labor situation, ex- 
plaining the effort to unionize the 
teamsters, chauffeurs, packers and help- 
ers, last March. The team owners and 
warehousemen “began negotiations indi- 
vidually and collectively to thwart this 
organization,” he stated, the majority of 
the warehousemen agreeing to stand 
against recognition. In one instance the 
employees went on strike, but the ware- 
house company replaced the strikers; 
and a number of men were discharged 
by various companies. 

A “big strike” was threatened, to be 
called on May 1, Mr. Bray said, but did 
not materialize, because of lack of 
strength among the men, the organizers 
claiming a membership of 250 but the 
meetings being attended by not more 
than thirty. He concluded: 

“Much propaganda has been spread 
that the big strike event will be staged 
on Sept. 1, although it is the opinion 
of the association that it will be an 
impossibility to get other members into 
the employees’ organization. They had 
no money to pay the men who were out 
of employment, and those who were dis- 
charged and suffered the inconvenience 
of the loss of their jobs and the loss of 
time are, endeavoring to get jobs back. 
As it appears now on the surface the 
Kansas City warehousemen are still 
operating their own business and have 
successfully stopped the onslaught. Our 
efforts will be kept up and the closest 
possible scrutiny given to the organ- 
izers.”’ 

Louis David reported a dollar-a-week 
increase in Chicago for labor all around. 

W. R. Thomas, Cleveland, said that 
when the three-year agreement ended 
there the men asked for Saturday after- 
noon off with pay and also that here- 
after the agreements end on May 1 each 
year. The employers granted Saturday 
afternoons off during June, July and 
August, and the employees cancelled 
their date demand and agreed to Feb. 1, 
as heretofore. The current agreement, 
for one year, will expire on Feb. 1. The 
rate of payment remained unchanged, 
Mr. Thomas said. 


Long Distance Removals 


ROM January to July of this year 

the central division’s inter-city re- 
movals bureau showed a 65 per cent 
increase in registrations and a 61 per 
cent increase on matched loads, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
1926, Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago, re- 
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ported as general chairman of the inter- 
city and long distance removals com- 
mittee. The eastern division bureau, re- 
cently opened, had shown a large num- 
ber of registrations, but not as many 
matched loads as had been anticipated, 
but the chairman expected this condition 
would be remedied shortly. 

“We all know that long distance or 
inter-city removals are on the increase,” 
Mr. Kennelly said, “and apparently the 
membership is securing more of this 
business than in the past, and we believe 
the membership is realizing more and 
more the necessity of close cooperation 
through the medium of the bureaus. 

“The central division bureau has now 
been placed on a self-sustaining basis, 
the commission to the bureau having 
been increased from 5 to 10 per cent. 
This enables the central bureau office to 
operate without expense to the associa- 
tion. The eastern office is still in the 
development period and requires vigor- 
ous support.” 

The chairman believed that the two 
bureaus benefited every member of the 
association and that any reasonable ex- 
penditure was a good investment for the 
industry. He said a great many ques- 
tions awaited decision, including: 

1. “How to handle the rate question.” 

2. “How to meet non-member competi- 
tion.” 

3. “Of the likelihood of non-member 
competition now engaged in long dis- 
tance moving exclusively, becoming en- 
gaged in the storage business?” 

4. “If so, how shall we cope with the 
situation?” 

5. “Are there too many members 
doing long distance hauling, or attempt- 
ing to do so, thus distributing business 
to such extent that sufficient volume is 
not available for any one company to 
make it even interesting, not to think 
of profitable?” 

6. “Could we not inaugurate ‘sailing 
dates’ between certain cities, and along 
certain routes, to assist in matching 
loads?” 

7. “Has the time arrived when some 
kind of a selling corporation should be 
formed to take on the selling of this 
service: not necessarily a corporation to 
own a lot of equipment, but a sales com- 
pany to use the equipment and facilities 
of our members?” 

Regarding these problems the com- 
mittee had no definite recommendations 
to make, Mr. Kennelly said, but invited 
frank discussion—“‘else you permit a 
condition to grow which will prove diffi- 
cult of solution.” 

Thomas A. Jackson, Chicago, chairman 
of the central district bureau committee, 
commented that many members were re- 
luctant to register loads for fear in- 
formation of a business character would 
be divulged to competitors. Mr. Jackson 
asserted there was no possibility of that. 

A lengthy discussion ensued, led by 
John Ivory, Detroit, regarding costs of 
operating motor trucks on long distance 
hauls. Mr. Ivory brought out that there 
were today as many as 235 companies 
doing long distance hauling in Detroit 
alone. 

Frederic E. Aaron, Philadelphia, chair- 
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man of the eastern district bureau com- 
mittee, reported the eastern bureau’s 
activities from Feb. 1 to date as follows: 
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The eastern committee had come to 
the conclusion that it must “put forth 
every effort” to retain a “tremendous 
flow of household goods” in that terri- 
tory, Mr. Aaron declared, and must 
“curb the efforts of the many unprin- 
cipled price-cutting haulers who are not 
responsible and whose services are of 
an inferior grade.” He added: 


Load Cancellations 


“It is high time to take notice when 
the small operators, with one or two 
trucks, quoting ridiculous prices, begin 
to develop and enter the storage field. 
The removal of household goods from 
one city to another by truck is just as 
much a part of the warehouseman’s 
work as the packing and crating de- 
partment; and unless the National asso- 
ciation and its members cooperate to the 
fullest extent, we are all going to be 
heavy losers.” 

Alluding to eleventh-hour cancella- 
tions of loads, Mr. Aaron said it ap- 
peared to the committee that “a binding 
contract should be entered into that 
would control the relationship between 
the members with each other and the 
bureau.” The present bureau rules, he 
declared, “do not cover in sufficient de- 
tail all the conditions that can arise 
and no penalty is imposed for failure 
to live up to them.” He continued: 

“The adoption of a uniform contract 
also is a matter of great importance 
and should be prepared at an early date. 
There are still some warehousemen who 
do not have any contracts, at all, while 
others have forms under which many of 
us would not care to operate. A _ uni- 
form transferable contract, with all the 
necessary limitations and with a full 
description of the work to be done, is 
what we need. 


“Of” on Rates 


“We are still away off on the subject 
of ‘rates.’ Apparently, the more time 
we spend on recommending a standard 
rate for the whole district, the further 
off we get. Your committee would not 
suggest any particular rate at this time; 
but we believe that, after a more con- 
sistent study of the competition in the 
various territories, we should be able to 
make recommendations for rates that 
would greatly improve the present sky- 
rocket and sub-basement prices that are 
being quoted.” 

Mr. Aaron estimated that a budget 
of $5,000 would be required to operate 
the eastern bureau for one year, where- 
as the bureau’s income should be not 
more than $4,000. He recommended ac- 
cordingly that the National appropriate 
$1,000 yearly to help maintain the New 
York office and request the local and 
regional associations to share the bur- 
den by underwriting the expense until 
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the office should be on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

Mr. Kennelly suggested that Mr. 
Aaron present a financing plan for sub- 
mission to the National’s directors. 

Mr. Reimers, in his report as man- 
ager of the intercity removals bureau, 
said truck competition was today in a 
chaotic condition and would have to go 
through a period of evolution. He told 
of “independents” or “outsiders” estab- 
lishing connections in various cities, and 
this arrangement might, he _ believed, 
lead them to start in the warehouse 
business—whereas the N. F. W. A. al- 
ready had its connections established 
through its members. Pointing to the 
75 per cent increase in the number of 
central district bureau registrations dur- 
ing the first half of 1927, Mr. Reimers 
attributed it to the fact that the divi- 
sion’s members were getting more long 
distance business than formerly. 

Lack of stabilization of rates was 
making shoppers out of customers, Mr. 
Reimers warned, and the reason for the 
variations in rates was that werehouse- 
men did not know their operating costs. 
He distributed copies of a suggested 
mailing or advertising circular, headed 
“Are You Planning to Move to Another 
City?” the text of the circular explain- 
ing that the warehouseman had two dis- 
tinct services to offer: 

“1. To carefully pack your goods for 
safe shipment by freight, or 

“2. Safely transport your goods in 
sturdy, padded, weather-proof vans.” 

If the warehouseman would offer both 
these services to each customer, instead 
of motor truck service alone, Mr. Rei- 
mers declared, doubt would be created 
in the customer’s mind as to which was 
the more economical, and this would 
cause the customer to learn that there 
was such an agency as long distance 
removals by truck. 

As part of the same committee’s re- 
port, Walter P. Thiebault, Chicago, pre- 
sented a paper on “Advertising Long 
Distance Moving,” which led to discus- 
sion of double-page advertising which 
is being carried on in telephone direc- 
tories in various cities by a company 
which is one of the National members’ 
most aggressive competitors. Mr. Ke~»- 
nelly again emphasized the desirability 
of organizing a service-selling corpora- 
tion such as he had suggested in his 
formal report. 


Equipment 


Also as part of the committee’s report, 
Arthur A. Leonard, Detroit, read a paper 
on long distance moving equipment. He 
advocated “six wheels and large capac- 
ity” as “the final solution of our long 
distance problem.” He believed this type 
of vehicle “will reduce the cost so that 
a much lower rate can be applied, profit- 
ably,” and “until such a rate is applied, 
the bulk of this business will be done 
by others than our members.” He de- 
clared also: 

“The use of large capacity trucks will 
greatly facilitate the handling of goods 
in pool lots. This idea is gaining ground 
rapidly, and is being used by several 
companies now quite profitably. As a 
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CITY AND STATE. 


TO 











PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 


DATE 


(NATIONAL WAREHOUSES) 


in accordance with the Warehouse Receipt Act, has a lien upon the goods 
stored with it by you in your name, on your account, (or in which you claim 


an interest). 


-An itemized statement of the claim showing the sum now due and the 
date or dates when it became due is as follows: 


The goods against which the lien of this company exists, consists 


of 


as scheduled in the storage warehouse receipt issued, numbered 
and stored in the warehouses of this company on 
by you, in your name, or on your account (or in which you claim an interest). 


We hereby demand that the amount of such claim as above stated and 
of such further claim as shall accrue, shall be paid on or before the 


day of 192 . 


If such claim is not paid within the time above 


specified, the goods will be duly advertised in 


on 
and sold by public auction at 
10:30 A, M. 


The proceeds of such sale will be applied to the payment of said 


lien, including the reasonable charges of notice, advertisement and sale, 
and in case any deficiency shall arise on said sale, you will be held liable 
therefore and judgment may be entered against you. 


If for any reason the sale shall not be completed on said date, it 


will be continued on each succeeding 


at the same time 


and place, until all goods are sold or until the lien is satisfied. 


THE NATIONAL WAREHOUSES, 


BY: 


Here is the legal sales notice form, adopted as standard, for the warehouseman to give 
to the depositor for goods on which the warehouseman holds a lien. 


general thing, however, the idea is still 
quite undeveloped.” 

The members discussed the question, 
“Should basis for long distance moving 
rates be figured by pounds or mileage?” 

Mr. Kennelly once more brought up 
his suggestion of a long distance moving 
company to stabilize rates and meet out- 
side competition. “If we permit out- 
siders to go on encroaching, they’ll be 
establishing warehouses all over the 
country,” he said. 

Discussion of the costs of operating 
long distance business was resumed, and 
Mr. Reimers said, in reply to a question, 
that the inter-city removals bureau had 
no knowledge on this subject, but that 
such knowledge would be _ invaluable. 


Buell G. Miller, Philadelphia, commented 
that the knowledge could not be ob- 
tained until the association had some 
sort of a uniform formula for deter- 
mining costs. 

Louis David switched the discussion 
back to Mr. Kennelly’s suggestion for 
a long distance moving corporation. He 
advocated the organizing of such a com- 
pany, owned by the National, which he 
said could put it before the people by 
the right kind of advertising as a large 
experienced company of responsibility. 
He urged that the committee headed by 
Mr. Kennelly make a study of the prob- 
lem. The main thing, he declared, was 
to get business at this time; cost knowl- 
edge could be developed later. Other 
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speakers agreed with Mr. David on this 
point. 

Daniel P. Bray, Kansas City, moved 
that the suggestion be referred to the 
Kennelly committee, with recommenda- 
tion from the convention that a long 
distance removals company be organized, 
and that the committee present a report 
at the winter meeting. This motion was 
adopted. 


Standard Form Adopted 


LEGAL sales notice form, for the 

warehouseman to give to the de- 
positor for goods on which the ware- 
houseman holds a lien and which are 
scheduled for sale, was submitted by 
William H. Protzman, Philadelphia, as 
chairman of the committee on standard 
forms. This document was, on motion 
by W. R. Thomas, Cleveland, unani- 
mously adopted as standard. The com- 
mittee felt, Mr. Protzman said, that this 
form “could be used in any State in 
which the uniform warehouse receipts 
Act is now in force’”—that is, in all the 
States except Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, and South Carolina. The 
committee did not think it advisable to 
print, on the reverse of the form, those 
sections of the receipts Act which per- 
tain to the sale. Mr. Protzman’s report 
added: 

“The handling of sales accounts should 
not be left to the ordinary employee, 
but is important enough to require the 
attention of some one in authority. 
Prior to the actual notice of sale, while 
it is not obligatory to send advance 
notice, a warning letter sent at least 
a month in advance, stating that the 
goods are about to be sold, might bring 
in some accounts without resorting to 
the actual sales notice. ... In sending 
legal sales notice to the depositor, great 
care should be used also to send the 
same notice to any interested party.” 

The report concluded with a descrip- 
tion of the new form, copies of which 
were distributed to the delegates. It is 
reproduced on page 17. 


Insurance 


N the absence of Ernest H. Milligan, 

New York, general chairman of the 
insurance committee, A. H. Hollander, 
Chicago, conducted the insurance ses- 
sion. 

In the report read by Mr. Reimers 
on behalf of Mr. Milligan, the chairman 
told of a conference held on April 13, 
attended by Professor Woolson, who was 
consulting engineer on the construction 
of buildings for the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; F. H. Alcott, Jr., his 
assistant; Ivan Escott, general inspector 
of the Home Insurance Co.; Howard 
Tierney, New York, insurance expert; 
George S. Kingsley, warehouse archi- 
tect, and the committee’s chairman. 
The purpose of that meeting was to 
consider formulation of a standard 
schedule for fireproof warehouses. 

“In conclusion,” Mr. Milligan said, 
alluding to the April conference, “Pro- 
fessor Woolson stated that he realized 
it was an important field that had been 
somewhat neglected by the underwriters, 
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and he assured us of the cooperation of 
his department.” 

Professor Woolson subsequently died 
suddenly in Chicago, and the work was 
then carried on by Mr. Alcott, to whom 
Mr. Kingsley submitted a complete set 
of plans for a standard fireproof ware- 
house, showing what changes could be 
made which would lessen the cost of 
building yet give the same degree of 
fire protection. On June 29 Mr. Alcott 
wrote to Mr. Milligan as follows: 

“In addition to a review of building 
codes and their requirements relative to 
furniture warehouse construction, we 
find that the information is both meager 
and varying to such degree that no par- 
ticular aid would seem to be available 
from this source. 

“A study of plans submitted by Mr. 
Kingsley, architect of your association, 
indicates a very fair type of building. 
Since the requirements of other types 
of industrial and commercial structures 
are not necessarily comparable to the 
risks and hazards involved in house- 
hold furniture storage, it would seem 
that the whole subject must be investi- 
gated separately. 

“The question arises as to whether 
this type of building is sufficiently well 
known to be given a standard definition 
which would be applicable throughout 
the country. 


Zoning 


“Although the growing tendency of 
municipalities is to zone cities with re- 
spect to height, the equipment and ex- 
perience of fire departments in fighting 
fires in upper stories of tall buildings 
are not necessarily commensurate with 
the growing use of tall structures. 
Therefore, in a discussion of this sort, 
the relation of the permissive height of 
such structures to the efficiency of the 
fire department is extremely important. 

“Coupled with this thought is the re- 
lation of undivided floor areas and the 
volume of burnable contents to the ade- 
quacy of fire wall and fire division sep- 
aration. The limit of height of bear- 
ing wall construction, even though 
‘fireproof,’ reflects both a question of 
life safety and salvage value. The ad- 
vantage of smokeproof fire towers both 
for egress purposes and for fire-fighting 
brings up standpipe and hose facilities. 
The discussion of proper exit facilities 
immediately involves consideration of 
protection against vertical spread of 
fire and the inclosure of all similar ver- 
tical shafts and communications. 

“This subject involves further the 
minimum thickness of ‘fireproof’ floor 
construction, the determination of types, 
reasonably waterproof, which are com- 
parable with the live loading involved, 
and fire resistance classification period 
necessary. The subject of drainage and 
its relation to water damage is also in- 
volved. 

“The specific protection of individual 
hazards, such as boiler rooms, garage 
combinations, shipping and _ packing 
rooms, open storage, protection of com- 
bustibles such as excelsior, packing, 
burlap, etc., varnish and paint shops, 
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repair rooms and similar hazards, should 
be prescribed. 

“The writer has given some personal 
thought to the limitation of open stor- 
age in two ways: as its ratio to the 
total aggregate floor area of the build- 
ing, and by the limitation in two adja- 
cent stories as a percentage ratio of the 
total storage area. 

“The question of ventilation presents 
a difficult problem. In_ prescribing 
against the use of storeroom doors as 
a method of ventilating compartments 
and rooms, the need for protection of 
ventilation features becomes self-evi- 
dent. Such matters further involve a 
question of door locks, self-closing and 
door check devices, and ventilation sys- 
tems. 

“From the fact that we have under- 
taken to study all the foregoing sub- 
jects, I believe we can report progress 
at this time, although no definite, tangi- 
ble results are visible. It wouid seem 
that expression of opinion born of ex- 
perience from members of your associa- 
tion on these matters would be of value, 
and we trust that such a reaction may 
obtain.” 

Robert M. Furgeson, New York, an 
insurance expert, discussed increasing 
costs of compensation insurance, saying 
they were due to two causes; first, laws; 
second, growing liberality of compensa- 
tion boards. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of watching legislation affecting in- 
surance. 

Following a talk by F. B. Cramer, 
Los Angeles, of the insurance firm of 
Cass & Johansing, F. L. Bateman an- 
nounced that that firm and Howard S. 
Tierney had consolidated their interests. 

Mr. Tierney read the paper prepared 
by Mr. Hollander as chairman of the 
building insurance division. In it Mr. 
Hollander reported that his committee’s 
efforts to standardize and secure a uni- 
form method to rate fireproof ware- 
houses “has been crystallized this year 
into a definite form.” He described in 
detail—with regard to height, area, floor 
and roof openings, exit facilities and 
stairways, structural requirements, in- 
terior divisions and partitions, special 
hazards, etc.—what might be regarded 
as a standard furniture warehouse for 
furniture storage—‘a first class fire re- 
sistive structure devoted principally to 
the storage of household effects, a major 
portion of which is segregated in small 
fire resistive compartments.” 


As Mr. Tierney brought out the points 
one by one, they were subjected to criti- 
cisms and suggestions, of which he took 
written note. Based on Mr. Hollander’s 
information, supplemented by the sug- 
gestions advanced at Mackinac, the 
standard construction text will be re- 
vised; it will then be mimeographed and 
distributed to the National’s members 
prior to the winter convention—at which 
time,” Mr. Hollander said, “it is hoped 
that the complete standards will be pub- 
lished in book form.” 

When the schedule has been finally 
approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, a more comparable in- 
surance rate for a standard fireproof 
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warehouse should be possible, Mr. Tier- 
ney told the delegates. 


Transit Coverage 


As chairman of the transit insurance 
division of the insurance committee, 
Henry M. Burgeson, Los Angeles, pointed 
out in the report submitted in his behalf 
that the only development since the 
Biloxi convention had been the change 
in the excess carrier’s liability clause 
carried in the multiple line policy issued 
through Cass & Johansing, who, he said, 
“report that immediately the new clause 
with its reduced rate was put into effect 
the volume of sales increased materially 
and is still on the increase,” indicating 
that “the coverage is being favorably 
received by our customers.” He added: 

“To enable the members to satisfy 
any requests that are received for a 
broader transit coverage than is afford- 
ed by the present E. C. L. clause, Cass 
& Johansing arranged with the Standard 
Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., to indorse 
policies, upon request, to cover all risks 
from residence to residence at a rate 
of 4 per cent. Under this indorsement 
the company handles all railroad claims 
and there is no deductible. Likewise 
a broad coverage has been arranged for 
goods owned by railroad employees when 
forwarded under a dead headway bill.” 

Mr. Burgeson reported that more than 
400 of the National’s members were now 
using the Cass & Johansing multiple 
policy, some 57,000 certificates having 
been issued covering approximately $95,- 
000,000 of values. Gross premiums for 
this business totaled more than $325,000, 
he said, and commissions paid to policy- 
holding members exceeded $100,000. He 
declared experience under the extension 
indorsement form of warehouse coverage 
to have been exceptionally good. 

The report submitted on behalf of 
Milo W. Bekins, Los Angeles, as chair- 
man of the automobile insurance divi- 
sion of the insurance committee, dis- 
closed that, up to June 1, 132 policies 
had been written, covering 974 passen- 
ger cars and trucks; the total value for 
fire and theft purposes was $1,036,044; 
total premiums collected, $47,559. 

“There is not a question of doubt,” the 
report declared, “but that insurance can 
be written under this policy for less 
money than any other similar coverage 
in first class insurance companies.” 

Mr. Bekins deplored the fact that so 
relatively few members were taking ad- 
vantage of the coverage opportunities 
provided by the National. He attrib- 
uted this largely to members’ indiffer- 
ence to economies which could be effect- 
ed, and to friendships of local insur- 
ance men. 

“There are some industries in this 
country today,” he commented, “which 
would not stand for such a condition to 
exist, but the average warehouseman has 
not had to cut the corners, and the aver- 
age member’s business is not sufficiently 
large to warrant an efficiency expert to 
make an investigation.” 

Mr. Bekins stressed the value of this 
form of coverage to the warehouseman’s 
employees. 
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Legislation 


Spe report of William T. Bostwick, 
New York, as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, reviewed the past six 
months’ developments affecting taxation 
of motor vehicles in various States. 
Illinois and New Jersey having adopted 
a gas tax during that period. New York 
and Massachusetts are now the only 
States not reporting having such a levy, 
he said, while in Minnesota the tax on 
trucks operating as common carriers 
had been reduced from 10 per cent to 
3.4 per cent of the base value. In the 
Minnesota situation he gave credit to 
the Minnesota Commercial Truck Own- 
ers’ Association—an example of “co- 
operation and association endeavor that 
proved the value of association work.” 

“There appears to be quite a tendency 
throughout the western and central part 
of the country to tighten the lien of the 
warehousemen especially with relation to 
mortgaged goods,” Mr. Bostwick said, 
giving instances in California and Iowa. 
He added: 

“Your committee has been discussing 
the matter of amending the lien law 
in the various States, and hopes to re- 
port at the annual meeting a definite 
recommendation in this regard. The 
opinion of most of the members appears 
to be that any amendment which may 
be offered should be added to the lien 
law rather than to the warehouse re- 
ceipts Act. Objection to this method of 
procedure is expressed by some of the 
California members, but it would ap- 
pear that if the committee frames a 
proper amendment with the suggestion 
that it be used as an amendment to the 
lien law, the various localities can decide 
the rest.” 

Mr. Bostwick’s report concluded with 
the citing of several specific court cases 
of interest to warehousemen. 


Publicity 


As part of the legislative discussions, 
Louis David considered “Chattel Mort- 
gages” in an informal talk in which he 
suggested that elimination of moving 
companies as common carriers should be 
provided for by statute. Also he advo- 
cated that the warehouseman’s lien be 
given, by statute, priority over chattel 
mortgages. 

Daniel P. Bray moved that the legis- 
lative committee be instructed to make 
an effort to have warehousemen’s liens 
given priority over chattel mortgages. 
This would be done through amending 
State laws, thus not disturbing the Fed- 
eral uniform warehouse receipts Act. 
Mr. Bray’s motion was adopted. 

Joseph W. Glenn, Buffalo, moved that 
Mr. David’s suggestion with regard to 
the common earrier status of moving 
companies also be referred to the legis- 
lative committee, the idea being that the 
committee should prepare a_ uniform 
statute for enactment by States. This 
motion also was adopted. 

Reporting as chairman of. the pub- 
licity committee, Morrison C. Wood. 
Chicago, pointed to the fact that a large 
long distance removals operating com- 
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pany, not a National member, was tak- 
ing two-page spread advertising in 
classified telephone directories in vari- 
ous cities, and he believed the ware- 
housing associations in various cities 
should use this medium for advertising, 
inserting advertisements “of equal or 
larger proportions,” the cost to be pro- 
rated among the members advertising. 
“Your committee also recommends,” 
Mr. Wood said, “that all warehousemen 
who are doing inter-city moving display 
on their buildings the fact that they 
render this service, and that each mem- 
ber do all he can to suggest to the pub- 
lic that the warehouse companies are 
the best equipped for long distance mov- 
ing. This subject should be placed in 
each piece of advertising issued by each 
warehouse company, and should be dis- 
played on the vans, on the walls and 
upon the windows. If all our members 
would concentrate we could accomplish 
much good. We recommend that this 
question be referred back to every local 
association for immediate action.” 


Mr. Wood announced that a central 
publicity bureau would be put into op- 
eration by his committee. 

As chairman of the committee on 
rates, Mr. Glenn presented an informal 
verbal report and read a paper by John 
A. Groves, Kansas City, on “Shall We 
Increase Labor In and Out Charge?” 

“The question is raised,” Mr. Groves 
said, “as to whether we should charge 
by the hour for warehouse handling in 
place of the usual custom of charging 
one-half of the first month’s storage for 
warehouse labor in and one-half for han- 
dling out. Handling charges are com- 
ing into their own; in other words, most 
warehouses now charge for this work, 
while some continue to make no charge 
and absorb the loss. 


“From information gathered from 
many companies, it is generally believed 
that the custom of one-half in and one- 
half out should prevail, for the present 
at least. In this method a very close 
estimate can be quoted, while if the 
hourly basis prevails many prospects 
might think it too indefinite. 


“The experience of many warehouses 
proves the custom now in use is a just 
charge, and, taken one lot with another, 
evens up pretty well to pay a fair la- 
bor return. Therefore I do not believe 
the time is ripe to change this system.” 

As part of the report of the commit- 
tee on uniform packing and estimating 
a paper on “Office Removals” was read 
on behalf of O. W. Thomas, Kansas 
City, who declared that such a job well 
done added a satisfied customer and 
“makes boosters for you from the presi- 
dent down to the office boy.” Mr. Thom- 
as described in detail the desirable 
method of putting through office remov- 
als. He concluded: 


“Of course good equipment, such as 
rubber or fibre wheeled dollies and 
trucks, glass crates, and good pads, is 
essential to a successful office removal. 
Turn this equipment over to a good fore- 
man with a sufficient number of men to 
enable him to organize and place them 
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Score: Storagers 26; Grand Hotel waiters, 5. 


an umpire caught smiling. 


where each will have a specific duty to 
perform.” 


The Banquet—Sports 


HE convention banquet was held on 

the night of July 11. This time 
there were no speeches. Instead, music 
and a special entertainment were pro- 
vided, under the supervision of George 
Bainbridge, Chicago. 

Following one of the evening sessions 
a professional magician performed, and 
on another evening a mock trial was 
held, with Anthony J. Verschoore, Chi- 
cago, as the defendant charged with 
placing a bomb in the office of F. L. 
Bateman. 

The annual “East vs. West” baseball 
game did not materialize, as there was 
not a sufficient number of players. In- 
stead, a “North vs. South” contest was 
held, the “South” being represented by 
the negro waiters of the Grand Hotel. 
The Warehouse diamond experts won 
by a score of approximately 26 to 5B. 
The large indoor baseball used was a 
puzzle to the waiters. 

James L. McAuliff, Chicago, captained 
the “storagers” and Earl Iredale, Evans- 
ton, Ill., pitched for them. The other 
players included Fred J. Baier, Detroit; 
Charles F. Strubbe, Chicago; J. P. Wood- 
worth, Jr., South Bend, Ind.; Arthur G. 
Kloetzel, Detroit; J. S. Hackett, Chicago; 
Oliver Wogstad, Chicago; Russell D. 
Bray, Kansas City, and R. W. Greenman, 
Detroit. Score by innings: 

- 2a We mecee © 8-2 FY @ TY & fas 
Mackinac Giants 0 0 3 0 041 90 1— 5 

In the N. F. W. A. golf tournament 
Arthur A. Leonard, Detroit, won the 
Milo W. Bekins trophy with a low net 
score of 67, and Walter P. Thiebault, 
Chicago, the golf committee’s chairman, 
won the F. L. Bateman trophy with a 
low gross score of 79. 

Chief interest centered on the Arthur 
J. Morgan trophy, a seven-piece silver 
cocktain set. There were fifteen ties, 
and in the semi-final play-off William I. 
Ford, Dallas, and F. L. Bateman, Chi- 
cago, tied, each with a low net score of 
71. Mr. Ford won by a single stroke in 
the final play-off. 
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an arbiter of the same name—dJohn Ivory! 


Daniel P. Bray, Kansas City, won the 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co. trophy, 
for all classes, with a low gross score 
of 83. In Class A, Kneeland B. Wilkes, 
Buffalo, won the Empire Warehouses 
prize with a low gross score of 82. 
Other scores recorded included: 

Class B, Kessel Bros. trophy, won by 
R. V. Weicker; low gross, 87. Class C, 
F. L. Bateman prize, won by Ben Lan- 
gan, St. Louis; low gross, 91. Class D, 
Charles Strang prize, won by C. F. 
Strubbe, Chicago; low gross, 106. Class 
B, N. F. W. A. trophy, won by James A. 
Walker, Memphis, Tenn.; low net, 75. 
Class C, Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 
prize, won by G. A. Wright, Marion, 
Ohio; low net, 70. Class D, N. F. W. A. 
trophy, won by H. P. Melius, Milwaukee; 
low net, 74. Class A, F. L. Bateman 
prize, won by T. Y. Leonard, Detroit: 
low gross, 83. Class B, F. L. Bateman 
prize, won by Clare H. Brown, Jr., West 
New Brighton, N. Y.; low gross, 90. 
Class C, F. L. Bateman prize, won by 
Frank Hebard, Chicago; low gross, 100. 
Class D, F. L. Bateman prize, won by 
Ray Conway, Chicago; low gross, 106. 
Class B, Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 
prize, won by Edward Murdoch, Pitts- 
burgh; low net, 72. Class C, Judson 
Freight Forwarding Co. prize, won by 
Martin Kennelly, Chicago; low net, 68. 
Class D, Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 
prize, won by: Hal Hitchcock, Akron, 
Ohio; low net, 68. 

Other winners and prizes were as fol- 
lows: 

James L. McdAuliff, Chicago, best 
dressed golfer, Leonard Warehouses 
prize. William B. Austin, Jr., Wilming- 
ton, Del., won the putting contest and 
a Leonard Warehouses prize; Leon R. 
Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich., the run- 
ner-up, won the E. G. Mooney prize. 
Elmer A. Eulass, Chicago, won the 
George Fox prize for the best score on 
short holes. Mystery prizes, contrib- 
uted by the Grand Hotel, the Service 
Steel Products Co. and the N. F. W. A., 
were won by Marion D. Niedringhaus, 
St. Louis; L. J. Daniels, Akron, Ohio; 
E. A. H. Baker, Denver; Willard 
Eldredge, Atlantic City, N. J.; Morrison 
C. Wood, Chicago; J. P. Ricks, Jackson, 


The players at the right are still good waiters. 
Imagine the frenzied phraseology the sports writers would sling if one of the major leagues had 
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Miss.; Ralph J. Wood, Chicago; Joseph 
H. Meyer, Chicago; Thomas F. Murray, 
New York; J. J. Miller, Detroit; Henry 
Reimers, Chicago; F. C. Lancaster, Chi- 
cago; Earl Iredale, Evanston, Ill., and 
J. H. Troyer, Chicago. 

Schuyler C. Blackburn, Kansas City, 
the association’s president, won Distri- 
bution and Warehousing’s driver, one of 
the mystery prizes. 

The Hebard Warehouses prize in the 
surprise event was won by Joseph W. 
Glenn, Buffalo. The blind bogey prizes, 
contributed by the Peerless Warehouse 
Supply Co., Elmer A. Eulass, the White 
Tar Co. of New Jersey, Inc., and the 
N. F. W. A., were won by William Hahn, 
New York; F. A. Sheridan, Duluth; 
M. R. Mathews, Charleston, W. Va.; 
George Anderson, Evanston, IIl.; J. S. 
Hackett, Chicago; E. L. Valentine, Au- 
rora, Ill.; W. R. Thomas, Cleveland: 
A. H. Laney, Jacksonville; A. C. Deng- 
ler, Chicago; Ross Allen, Tulsa, Okla.; 
William P. Meinke, La Porte, Ind.; F. L. 
Harner, Philadelphia; H. C. Schroeder, 
Indianapolis; M. J. Murray, Chicago; 
Walter W. Hoffman, Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Paul J. Herbert, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Arthur J. Morgan, New York; Robert 
V. H. Work, Denver; E. G. Mooney, 
Hartford, Conn.; Louis David, Chicago, 
and Walter E. Sweeting, Philadelphia. 





Liverpool’s Development 


The new Gladstone Docks, at Liver- 
pool, England, and the largest in the 
world, were formally opened on July 19 
by King George and Queen Mary. The 
docks add two and a quarter miles to 
Liverpool’s twenty-seven miles of wharf- 
age and inclosed fifty-six acres of water. 
They cost $35,000,000 and took seven 
years to build. 

The wharves and sheds are construct- 
ed of concrete, the sheds being three 
stories high and containing sixty acres 
of floor space. They are surrounded by 
sixty-six electric movable cranes, rang- 
ing in lifting power from 3000 pounds 
to two tons and are capable of reaching 
the holds of the widest cargo carriers in 
the service of the empire. | 

The upper stories of the sheds are 
large enough to serve as warehouses. 
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The Storage and Distribution of Canned Goods 


By H. A. HARING 


storing of the savage arose from his desire to fight 

off hunger, and, with modern warehouses, food con- 
stitutes the one great commodity of storage. Cold stor- 
age would not exist except for the preservation of fresh 
foods—all other articles that enter cold storage being 
there held because the space already exists for food 
purposes: the demand is nowhere sufficient to create 
cold storage facilities of itself. 

In dry storage, too, food products rank high in volume 
—undoubtedly both for bulk and for value being first in 
importance. Much specialized warehousing has been 
developed for the principal foods as they proceed from 
field to kitchen, such as grain elevators, rice storing, 
sugar and coffee and tea warehousing, not to mention 
the whole field of cold storage. 

Food in the manufactured stage is represented by 


P stor: is the great need of mankind. The first crude 


roasted or cured or dried or preserved goods. Of these 
processes, the term “canned goods” is typical, although 
it does not cover absolutely all the food products to be 
found in dry storage. It is possible to enter warehouses 
that contain 5,000 bbl. of mess pork or 10,000 bbl. of pre- 
served fruit, as it is to find those with 50,000 cases of 
evaporated fruit or veritable mountains of packaged 
breakfast foods; but, in warehousing and in the grocery 
trades, “canned goods” in a vague way covers the entire 
range of manufactured food products. 

The grocery store of today differs from that of thirty 
years ago chiefly in the shift from “open” handling of 
foods to that of shelves filled with packaged goods. 
Packaged goods have made possible the chain grocery 
and the tens of thousands of eating places that dot coun- 
try roadsides and city streets, just as they have permit- 
ted kichenettes and apartment houses. 


ing at the grocery” instead of “running 





Some History 


AD we the time, it would be enter- 

taining to sketch the development 
of canned goods in America, and, with 
this product, America has made history 
for the world. 

Forty years ago, roughly from 1885 to 
1890, the careful mother would as soon 
give her family poison as set on her 
table a dish of “canned tomatoes” or 
“eanned corn.” She would, of course, 
use “preserved” vegetables and fruits of 
her own—but, in that period, “pre- 
served” and “canned” were two quite 
different words. “Preserved” meant 
home-manufacture, and it meant “glass” 
not “tin cans.” “Tin cans” conjured 
up, among cultured folk, visions of 
miners’ camps in Nevada or railroad 
construction camps in New Mexico or 
unspeakable hobo boarding-houses in the 
slum districts. For a family, never! 
And, to support her faith, if ever it 
were so much as questioned, the house- 
wife could tell harrowing tales of 
innocent children seized with spasms 
either to die or linger for weeks as the 
result of eating this or that from “one 
of those horrid tin cans.” 

Canned goods, of commercial origin, 
forty years ago stood in popular disfavor 


about as cold storage for foods stood in 
1905-1910, or roughly twenty years ago. 
A certain basis for criticism existed; 
tinning was faulty, vacuum packing was 
imperfect, sterilization of the food was 
incomplete, and, truth to tell, some unfit 
vegetables and fruit and meats were 
canned in order to save them from the 
garbage dump. 

The commercial canning of vegetables, 
in this country and that means the 
world, began just about fifty years ago; 
the canning of meat products commenced 
within ten years of the same time. Even 
the census took no account of the can- 
ning industry until 1889 and no serious 
enumeration was made until 1899, when 
the scandals of the Spanish War, for 
the first time, created popular interest 
in the growing industry. 

The great growth of commercial can- 
ning has come within twenty years. 
With the perfection of canning methods 
and the coincident transfer of our popu- 
lation from the open country to villages 
and cities, the preparation of foodstuffs 
for the winter came to play a less im- 
portant role in the activities of the 
housewife. She and her family found 
that the road to a balanced menu, sum- 
mer as well as winter, lay through “buy- 


to the cellar.” Fruits and vegetables 
came to be kept on the pantry shelf in 
tin cans with their gay—often gaudy— 
covers, and the people learned the high 
food value of canned vegetables and the 
appetizing qualities of canned fruits, 
finding to their surprise much of the 


flavor and wholesomeness of fresh 
products. 
Twenty years ago commercial can- 


neries annually packed 3,000,000 cases 
of peas while today the volume is 20,- 
000,000; for tomatoes the growth has 
been from 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 cases 
to 21,000,000 or 22,000,000; and for 
sweet corn from 8,000,000 to 25,000,000 
cases. The totals for vegetables are to- 
day around 100,000,000 cases a year, and 
about one-fourth that number for fruits, 
with another 10,000,000 cases of canned 
fish and oysters. In addition to this vol- 
ume, America preserves close to a bil- 
lion pounds each year by drying: vege- 
tables, fruits and fish. 


Varieties 
TATISTICS are collected by the Bu- 


of the Census under the following 
heads: 
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Dried vegetables 
Pickles, jellies, preserves and sauces 
Canned fish, oysters, etc.— 
Salmon 
Sardines 
Shrimp 
Tuna 
Oysters 
Clams 
Clam chowder 
All other 
Smoked fish— 
Salmon 
Herring 
Finnan haddie 
Sturgeon 
All other 


Salted and pickled fish— 
Cod 
Haddock 
Herring 
Mackerel 
All other. 

It is difficult for one to grasp the wide 
variety on the market. From the price 
lists of a single canner (California Pack- 
ing Corporation) it appears that this 
company markets, of its own manufac- 
ture: 


Varieties 
OPP CCC COCO CO 29 
Preserves and jams........ 9 
I a es 33 
Canned vegetables........... 35 
Condiments and relishes...... 12 
a ee ae ee ea eae « 8 
I lg 6 

For each of these there are many 


grades and standards, varying from 
three to ten; also differing sizes of 
“tins,” averaging about four for each 
variety and grade but occasionally num- 
bering six; there are also several sizes 
of “cases” containing from 6 to 72 tins. 

When one contemplates that every 
product, or “variety,” goes through all 
these variations of grade and of size of 
container and of number to the case, 
some comprehension is obtained of the 
infinite jumble of canned goods on the 
market. 

So confusing has this become that 
the National Canners’ Association has 
agreed with the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association on a standard of 














of vegetables or fruit the cans will give 
a purchaser when filled in the usual com- 
mercial manner. This. size-table is 
shown on this page, above. 


Sources 
EGETABLE canning, which was first 
to assume commercial importance, 


began along the Atlantic seaboard, with 
Maryland and New York the States of 
importance. Maryland early became the 
recognized center for peas and toma- 
toes, with Baltimore as the natural mar- 
ket and warehouse city, and, although 
the newer agricultural regions have 
wrested supremacy from Maryland, Bal- 
timore remains as a primary market for 
canned vegetables. New York State for 
some commodities, Wisconsin for others, 
and California for scores of products, 
dominate the “opening prices” each year, 
with Illinois-Iowa districts figuring in 
sweet corn. Yet from Maine to the Pa- 
cific Coast every State except Nevada 
and Wyoming flares forth into impor- 
tance at some time of the year for some 
product of local volume—shrimps focus 
attention to Louisiana and Mississippi, 
clams to Maine and Washington, kraut 
to New York and Wisconsin, oysters to 
Mississippi and South Carolina, and salt- 
water fish to Massachusetts and her New 
England neighbors. 

One-half of the peas for canning are 
grown in Wisconsin, with Utah also an 
important State. Both of them show 
how the canning centers have _ slipped 
westward from the Atlantic Coast. Sweet 
corn canning originated in Maine, then 
centered for ten years in Maryland, but 
today the Iowa-Illinois-Ohio section is 
the region of prime importance. For 
tomatoes, the Maryland-Delaware _ sec- 
tion furnishes the canneries nearly half 
the commercial crop, with California a 
far-distant runner-up; and yet, for the 


i 
Canned vegetables— Size-Numbers, Dimensions, and Approximate Capacities of Cans 
EY Peas r-——Dimensions——, 
ig Tomatoes Outside Capacity 
) Tomato pulp Diameter rc — \ 
Tomato paste or Length Outside Approximate Approximate 
Sweet corn Size- and Breadth, Height, Volume, Weight, 
Baked beans Kind Number In. In. Cu. In. ! Lb. Oz. 
Beans, other than SEE RG ae oP oy mer Oe ee eee 14 31% by 4% 1 7 342 
baked EE oe a Wai nk to 4 0 6.0 0a 1, 3% 2 14% 7 
Asparagus SE ee 34 3y5 by 4% 1% 21 11 
Spinach Oysters and clams............ 1 243 4 19 9) 
Kraut SRI aa ap als SINR SC 1 23 4 19 4% 
Beets SE Cs cbse a Rivehebsivasers 1 4 2: 25 J 
All other ek haa Shik aa awe is 1 3 456 27 15% 
Ce ei Lah ee cea aes bga ee oe ee 1 243 4 19 10% 
Canned vegetable soups Fruits and vegetables.......... 1 244 4 19 10 
Canned fruits— Fruits and vegetables.......... 2 3 3% 4}} 37 1 4 
Peaches Fruits and vegetables.......... 2% 4 444 52 1 14 
Cherries Fruits and vegetables.......... 3 44 4% 61 2 1 
Berries Fruits and vegetables........-. 3 44 5 63 2 2 
Pears Fruits and vegetables.......... 3 4% 5% 69 2 6 
Apples Fruits and vegetables.......... 10 6 Hs 7 189 6 10 
Apricots 
Olives 
Fruit salad 
Prunes . . . . . . . *,;ze 
Grapefruit size-numbers. dimensions and approxi- canning industry as a whole, the Pacific 
ty mate capacities of cans, with a further States rank first in importance. Those 
Dried fruits— ew agreement as to “reasonable tolerance” three Pacific States produce a vast range 
Sieeee as complying with State and Federal of products for canning fish, fruit and 
seamen pure food laws; that is to say, the given vegetable, from which has grown a much 
Apples capacities represent, not the maximum deserved reputation as the canned-goods 
All other capacity of the cans, but the quantity center of America. 


America has no “center” for 
canned goods. Particular regions pro- 
duce particular products... With the ag- 
gressiveness of the canneries in the mat- 
ter of seed selection and quality of prod- 
uct, each commodity is apt to see inten- 
sive development in those regions where 
soil and climate give best results. 

For, lest any be mistaken, the district 
that is noted for “fresh” produce is not 
necessarily the best for “canned” produce 
of the same sort. The time is long past 
when the canneries buy up surplus crops 
or when they “can what can’t be eaten.” 
Growing crops for canning has become 
a specialized sort of farming. 

A strong field force is an important 
part of the canner’s organization. These 
men not only sign up contracts with 
growers. Their important work is to su- 
pervise seed selection, to oversee the 
planting and harvesting in prime condi- 
tion for canning, which is quite different 
from being prime for the city market. 
With tomatoes, the matter of supreme 
consequence is getting them into the can- 
nery in proper condition for handling, 
and to secure this end the cannery ro- 
tates the tomato planting in its district; 
with peas, selection of the land is nearly 
as vital as choice of the seed, and the 
whole industry is set up to the require- 
ments of the pea-shelling machinery. 
Similarly with other products. 


But 


Competition 


fie canning industry grows by leaps. 
Every tabulation of statistics gives 
new surprises. And, as with many other 
industries, over-production factors large 
in the marketing. 

As we enter the 1927 canning months 
the country has on hand nearly one-third 
the total 1926 pack of tomatoes; the can- 
ners and their brokers have enough 
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canned sweet corn to carry us through 
another season; and of canned peas the 
carry-over is nearly equal to a _ two- 
years’ consumption. With the fruits the 
same condition exists, peaches (the chief 
canned crop) facing a specially heavy 
carry-over from 1926 and ripe olives 
having had last year a bigger crop than 
could be cured; raisins, also, have had 
seasonal carry-overs for several years 
in succession. For the lesser crops, over- 
production these past years has _ been 
rather common, although for some crops 
(as spinach, string beans, lima beans, 
sweet potatoes) stocks have been ex- 
hausted for some months. 

Taken, however, as a whole, the an- 
nual production of canned goods exceeds 
the year’s consumption. Growing ex- 
ports do not absorb the surpluses. On 
the contrary, Mexico, during the past 
three years, has threatened American 
canneries with a new competition. 

Mexican-grown vegetables, for the 
fresh markets, were of almost no con- 
sequence seven or eight years ago, but 
in 1922 that country suddenly shipped 
more than 1200 carloads of fresh toma- 
toes into our markets, and, since that 
year, the growing of winter vegetables 
for our markets has been a booming 
industry. Tomatoes predominate, but 
other vegetables are being raised and 
the quantity is increasing. Shipping 
begins in December and reaches its peak 
during April, the season for each vege- 
table being about one month ahead of 
the earliest American production. Mex- 
ico’s more favorable climate, its cheap 
land and cheaper labor, favor low-cost 
production—so low, in fact, that the 
higher freights and the tariff duty do 
not prevent their commanding a favor- 
able market in our northern cities. 

During the past winter Mexico shipped 
into the United States close to 3500 
carloads of tomatoes and probably 1500 
carloads of other vegetables, plus about 
500 carloads that passed through this 
country for the Canadian markets (these 
figures are estimates of the railroads, 
the final statistics not being available 
for some months to come). 

This situation applies to fresh vege- 
tables. The inevitable, however, is hap- 
pening. Growers find that only about 
one-third of their crops can be shipped 
and sold, owing to the limited season 
and the price situation for fresh produce. 
During the early weeks of the season 
for each crop, the Mexican producers 
have no competition, but as soon as 
American-grown produce appears in per- 
ceptible quantity every advantage goes 
to the American farmer. Under this 
situation, attention is at once turned to 
canneries in the same manner that our 
home industries did forty years ago. 

Mexican canneries, accordingly, have 
contributed no small share to the over- 
production of tomatoes and peas. They 
threaten the entire canning industry, 


especially as American capital and 
American management control the can- 
nery operations, with American skill 
teaching the Mexican farmer the im- 
portance of seed and fertilizer. 
Competition is fierce. Canned goods 
are used by the jobber as he talks with 
the retailer (or the hotel management) 
in precisely the manner of the cut-rate 
grocery in its advertisements to the 
housewife. Canned goods are featured. 
They are so nearly standardized that 
price appeals have peculiar strength. 
The thousands of canning establishments 
and the wide sources of supplies make 
possible price differentials, due either to 
varying costs of the pack or favoring 
freight rates. All this is aggravated 
by the potential over-production in im- 
portant crops, giving us, thus, a normal 
supply in excess of normal demand. 


A Business in Fractional Cents 


K EDSON WHITE, president of 
¢« Armour & Co., declares that “the 
ploneer days are gone in our food mar- 
keting, and competition is becoming 
every year keener.” He further states 
as his belief: 

“Profits must now be dug out of the 
expense account. Gross costs of the 
product vary but a few cents, but the 
expense account can be cut. Armour 
& Co., in three years, have been able 
to reduce their operating expenses more 
than $10,000,000 per year. This has been 
done through unit savings that are on 
their face trivial. A saving of a tenth 
of a cent per pound on dressed beef 
equals one million dollars for the com- 
pany in a year, and the company’s 
dressed-beef business is only one-fifth of 
its total sales.” 

The research department of another 
packer, Swift & Co., tells us: 

“The history of marketing has been 
largely the history of finding simple and 
more efficient methods of performing 
necessary marketing services. ... One 
way to this end is efficiency in storing 
goods. 

“Goods have to be stored at every step 
of the marketing process. Hence the 
name ‘store’ for the retailer’s place of 
business. Farmers, manufacturers, and 
wholesalers have to provide storage 
space. Retailers minimize the storage 
function as much as they can by buying 
in small quantities, keeping their stocks 
low and increasing their turnover. This 
is one of the important developments 
that have been achieved through the es- 
tablishment of well-built and well-oper- 
ated warehouses. Storing in volume 
means economy. General merchandise 
warehouses make it comparatively cheap 
for manufacturers to keep on hand 
stocks of goods in different distributing 
centers. It would be much more ex- 
pensive if they had to provide ware- 
houses.” 


For canned goods, as typical of all 
food products, warehouse stocks never 
played so important a réle in the mar- 
keting as they have during the past 
seven or eight years. All the usual rea- 
sons of spot stocks and quick turnover 
for the retailer and jobber come into 
effect with canned goods, with special 
emphasis on the financing of the can- 
nery. 

All the influence of the Federal Re- 
serve system is to decrease loans on the 
general credit of the borrower and to 
secure each loan by the pledge of a 
specific and tangible lot of goods. When 
it comes to loans against canned goods, 
the banks know well the narrowness of 
profit. For that reason they have all 
the more hesitancy in accepting the un- 
secured note of the cannery; but the 
market value of a thousand cases of 
tomatoes is so definite that rediscount 
is instantly given to a note with that 
thousand cases as collateral. 

Canned goods move on tiny margins. 
Ten cents a case is equal to one-fifth 
of a cent per can, and yet a New York 
wholesale grocer sponsors the statement 
that “ten cents often moves corn or 
tomatoes”; while it is well known that 
fifty cents a case for fruit is a “big 
cut,” although this amounts to only one 
cent per can. 


When margins of this sort prevail in 
an industry, any device that will cut 
costs of distribution becomes highly im- 
portant. That reduction may come 
through a freight rate or a warehouse 
handling charge—in either case one can 
readily understand why traffic managers 
“fight the rates for canned goods.” 


The same consideration enters bor- 
rowing on canned goods. If the bor- 
rower meets the prescribed conditions 
of storing, his notes are eligible for re- 
discount at a lower rate of interest than 
other commercial paper under a ruling 
of the Federal Reserve Board—and al- 
though that rate may be lower by only 
one-half of one per cent, that fraction 
must be reckoned with in the cost of 
canned goods. 


Cooperative Canneries 


"Br apreind gae-eeage le canneries are impor- 
A tant in the market. Taking the 
country as a whole, the cooperatives rep- 
resent a large share of the output. For 
them borrowing is especially necessary. 

Cooperatives, at the same time, usu- 
ally lack working capital. Because or 
their political nature and their loose or- 
ganization, many of these organizations 
are doubtful risks for a bank (with 
notable exceptions, of course, of those 
that have been ably managed). The co- 
operative canneries have a tendency to 
acquire fixed assets in the shape of 
plants faster than their volume war- 
rants, due to the demand for a cannery 
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close to each growing area. The con- 
sequence is that their working capital 
falls to a minimum, or, as a California 
banker puts it, “their working capital 
runs into the red.” Yet these coopera- 
tive canneries must pay their member- 
growers a maximum sum for their prod- 
uce, whether the market situation war- 
rants it or not. 

Even though the idea of these co- 
operative canneries is commendable and 
their plan sound, they seldom accumu- 
late reserves or surpluses that give se- 
curity for bank loans. They are com- 
pelled, therefore, to borrow close to the 
market value of their pack, accepting 
such conditions of check-up and protec- 
tion as the bankers may impose. First 
of these, without exception, is that the 
canned goods be placed in a warehouse, 
either public or custodian, but at all 
events under control of a public ware- 
houseman. 


Greater Use of Warehouses 


ONSIDERATIONS such as these— 
anything to cut costs—mean greater 
use of warehouses for canned goods. 

Hence we see canned goods as the 
occasion for the greatest development 
of custodian warehousing and as the oc- 
casion for the first entering of the United 
States Warehouse Bureau into manufac- 
tured products. 

Both these expansions of warehousing 
arose because of the need. 

Canneries cried out for relief. The 
warehouse provided it. 

Warehousing of canned goods, for the 
cannery in the first instance, involves 
a complication of labeling the goods. 
This is a specialized service. (In order 
not to lengthen this article unduly, the 
present issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing contains, for the warehouseman, 
a separate article on labeling of canned 
goods in the warehouse. That article 
should be consulted in viewing the 
greater use of warehouses for this com- 
modity.) 

Until 1921 or 1922 such canned goods 
as were to be found in public ware- 
houses (other than custodian) at a dis- 
tance from the cannery were the prop- 
erty of jobbers. Occasional small lots 
belonged to the canneries, left over, as 
a rule, from refused consignments or 
from pool car shipments. Philadelphia, 
New York and Baltimore held the only 
important stocks east of the Pacific 
Coast (with occasionally lesser stocks at 
other points). Then Chicago spot stocks 
began to develop; today they are found 
at many localities. 

With the increase of spot stocks has 
come less of the “f.o.b. price.” Leading 
canneries now issue price lists of “Chi- 
cago prices” and “Pittsburgh prices” 
and the like, for all their important 
crops, these lists usually being in two 


colors of ink, the one to indicate local 
warehouse price and the other to indi- 
cate “f.o.b. cannery” prices. The item 
of vital import, however, is not the price, 
which of course includes the freight, but 
it is the quickness of delivery. Every 
wholesaler understands the reasons, as 
does also every warehouseman. 

The great change has come in the 
canners’ relations to their distributors. 
The Department of Commerce estimates 
that 90 per cent of the canned goods of 
the country are distributed through job- 
bers and brokers and wholesalers—a pro- 
portion greater than that for any other 
commodity on the American market. 
With the changes of marketing of these 
past years, the canners have been forced 
to alter their high-handed methods of 
dealing with their jobbers. The vast 
bulk of canned goods, undoubtedly, still 
moves from cannery to wholesaler in 
carload shipment from the cannery for 
the reason that the major part of each 
year’s pack is contracted ahead of its 
season “on the opening price” to be 
shipped during the following months on 
a prearranged schedule. 

Nevertheless the canners, big and lit- 
tle, have felt the pressure of quick de- 
liveries. Such a need has not been con- 
fined to Philadelphia and Chicago, but 
it exists in a hundred markets, due to 
the competition of the industry. The 
giant packers of California and of New 
York dare not overlook the pea cannery 
of Nowhere, nor are they willing for 
Mrs. Nobody to expand her kitchen in 
Villageburg so that the local grocer 
quits stocking the advertised brand of 
pickles or chow-chow. 

To meet the situation they find but 
one answer. 

That answer is “spot stocks.” 

If the wholesaler must await a pool 
car from the cannery for a fifty-case 
order—well, he doesn’t wait. A com- 
peting canner gets the order. 

Canned asparagus comes from one 
small area in California, with a few hun- 
dred acres in New York the only com- 
peting crop source. Olives, too, are 
grown only in two or three States; apri- 
cots only in California; tuna and stur- 
geon are preserved only in California 
and New York in commercial quantities. 
But with the usual canned commodity no 
such monopoly exists; and, even with 
territorial monopoly, many canneries 
compete for the business. 

“Competition is fierce,” remarked the 
president of a leading canning corpora- 
tion in an interview of last winter, “and 
tightening all the time. The big item 
of expense is what we pay the farmer 
for the produce; the second is our bills 
from The American Can Company. We 
can’t reduce either of these without 
lowering quality. We advertise more 
each year, and we develop new markets 
and new uses for canned goods. All the 


others try to do the same. But, with all 
that, canneries are growing faster than 
stomachs. We are like a school of her- 
rings—swimming half way around the 
globe to get a meal! Whenever a piece 
of new business shows up, we fight to 
a finish to see who gets it.” 

The canning corporation of which he 
is president in 1921 carried no ware- 
house stocks except at the canneries; in 
1922 it made a first feeble trial of ware- 
housing by consigning one boat shipment 
to a New York warehouse; in 1924 three 
cities boasted their stocks (New York, 
Chicago, Houston); in 1926 the number 
was fourteen. For the 1927 pack it will 
be more. 

“I can see the day,” said he, “of fifty 
or a hundred local warehouse stocks, 
if we can find warehousemen with facili- 
ties to label and handle our goods right.” 


ee 


Truck Operation Booklet 


A contribution to the discussion of 
long and short distance motor truck 
transportation is an 83-page pamphlet, 
“Automotive Transportation and Rail- 
roads,” recently issued by the Commis- 
sion on Commerce and Marine of the 
American Bankers Association, New 
York. This is “a study of relationships 
now developing between highway and 
rail transport,” and is described in the 
foreword as an attempt “to estimate the 
economic effects and the likely develop- 
ments in the rapidly changing relation- 
ships between the newer and the older 
forms of transportation.” 

The pamphlet touches on the economic 
importance of the motor vehicle indus- 
try, freight transportation by motor 
truck, passenger transportation by motor 
vehicles, taxation, regulation, the rail- 
roads with relation to motor transpor- 
tation, truck operations by railroads, 
and kindred fundamentals. 

The final chapter deals with “Costs 
of Truck Operation,” in which specific 
examples are given. 





Robert Chadwell Buys Sherman Co. 


The Sherman Transfer Co., organized 
in Nashville, Tenn., in 1914 and oper- 
ating a merchandise and household goods 
warehouse business, has been purchased 
by Robert Chadwell, who has changed 
the name to the Robert Chadwell Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 

The new owner has for the past eight 
years been connected with the Herri- 
ford-Chadwell Co., of which his brother, 
Ernest T. Chadwell, president of the 
Southern Warehousemen’s Association, 
is secretary. Robert Chadwell has with- 
drawn from the Herriford-Chadwell firm 
in order to devote his time exclusively 
to developing his new business. 
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Labeling Machines Are Essential for 
Warehouses Which Would Attract 


Canned Goods Accounts 


Why This Special Service Requires Special Equipment Is Explained 


By H. A. HARING 


HE warehouseman knows canned goods in cases, 

either wood or carton—‘‘canned goods” for our pres- 

ent purposes being a term used to cover packaged 
goods of any sort—tins, glass, pasteboard, fiber or wood. 
Occasionally straw is found as the covering for contain- 
ers within containers. 

So long, however, as the warehouseman thinks of 
canned goods only in cases he has not, metaphorically 
speaking, “reached first base as a warehouseman of 
canned goods.” No warehouse is equipped for handling 
canned goods in large quantities until the management 
has faced and solved the problems of un-cased and un- 
labeled and un-crated goods. The traffic manager of an 
important cannery, in midsummer of 1926, came to a cer- 
tain city on a hurried trip to make a warehouse connec- 


“They fell all over me,” related he afterward, “when 
I asked for quotations on 40,000 cases. But I left with- 
out making a deal. Six big warehouses wanted our 
business, but not one of them could do the labeling, and 
none of them had had any experience, not to mention 
their lack of machines. Our company can’t afford to 
contract out its labeling to an outfit that never saw a 
glue pot.” 

A moment’s thought will show the need of labeling by 
the warehouse. 

A cannery packs peas or peaches or sardines or sal- 
mon. It may make jelly or jam or marmalade. The con- 
tainers are of many sizes. The grades will probably 
number four, varying with quality of the commodity, 
with proportion of water in the pack, with percentage 





tion. 


‘TATES where canning is an important 
industry have by law regulated the 
standards of packing. Elaborate defini- 
tions are given for the selection of con- 
tents for ripeness and color, and shape, 
for maximum and minimum “count” of 
contents, for maximum variation per can 
of “counted” pieces, for sugar percent- 
age, for water ratio, ete. California, for 
example, has established the following 
grades for all canned products (the sugar 
percentages here given as illustration be- 
ing those for peaches): 

Fancy, the “superlative quality,” 
packed in syrup, with 55 per cent of 
sugar when packed. 

Choice, the “fine quality,” packed in 
syrup, with 40 per cent of sugar 
when packed. 

Standard, the “good quality,” packed 
in syrup, with 25 per cent of sugar 
when packed. 

Seconds, the “seconds quality, or that 
unsuited for above grades though 
of wholesome quality,” packed in 
syrup, with 10 per cent of sugar 
when packed. 

Water, the “seconds quality,’ 
in water. 

Pie, the “seconds quality,” packed sol- 
idly for bakery use. 

“or some canned products, “Colossal” 


? 


’ 


packed 








“What, Why and 


How” 


F the public warehouse industry 

hopes to supplant the jobber in 
the distribution of canned goods 
“it will be necessary,” Mr. Haring 
points out in this article, “for the 
warehouses to provide facilities for 
labeling, casing and cartoning the 
goods, as well as to train their em- 
ployees in the handling of un-cased 
and un-labeled canned goods.” He 
adds: 

“In the proper marketing econ- 
omy, the public warehouse should 
be equipped for this service.” 

There are labeling machines and 
mechanical casing equipment on the 
market, together with special ad- 
hesives. And there are insurance 
restrictions which must be consid- 
ered. 

Here is an analysis of “what, 
why and how” for the public stor- 
age executive who had in mind ap- 
proaching the canners for accounts. 








of sugar in the syrup, with “count” of the contents. 


or “Mammoth” represent grades higher 
than “Fancy” as to size and color. These, 
however, are not common except for 
olives, asparagus and a few similar 
products. 

The cannery, then, packs its goods 
into these grades. Each can or bottle 
is stamped with a code mark to indicate 
the commodity and the grade, often 
ether data such as the cannery itself 
(where one corporation operates a num- 
ber of plants). This latter device be- 
comes necessary in tracing the causes 
of “swells,” “springers,”’ “leakers” or 
rusty cans and in filing claims with the 
can manufacturer for defective tinning. 

The cannery does not label its pack 
at the canning time. To do so is im- 
possible for the reason that labeling is 
a part of the final marketing process. 
Despite all the advertising and proclaim- 
ing of virtue for “brands” and “trade- 
marked names,” when canned goods are 
concerned, several of these brands will 
come from the same “warehouse pile.” 

A Maryland cannery, for instance, will 
sell a carload of tomatoes to a Cleve- 
land wholesale grocer, who has estab- 
lished private brands of tomatoes. The 
Cleveland wholesaler will ship his labels 
to the Maryland cannery, there to be 
attached to the cans before packing into 





LABELING EQUIPMENT 





























Here is a machine for applying labels which overlap. 


In one cannery this 


piece of equipment labeled 400 cases an hour and saved the owner $4,752 a 


year. 


In another cannery it labeled 22,800 cans in 8 hours and paid for itself 


in a year and a half - 


the shipping cases. Even the wholesaler 
may maintain two brands; or he may, in 
turn, have part of the shipment labeled 
with the private brand of some local re- 
tailer. Numberless complications of the 
private label enter all canned goods sell- 
ing. 

The standard contracts between can- 
neries and customers contain clauses to 
cover private labels, the basis being that 
the customer is allowed a stated credit 
for furnishing his own labels. Usually, 
for carload lots, the cannery makes no 
charge for attaching these labels, but 
for l.c.l. shipments a charge is made. 
If, as an alternative, the jobber does his 
own labeling, a credit is allowed by the 
cannery for the expense of attaching the 
marks. Important grocery wholesalers, 
accordingly (and drug jobbers), have 
their own labeling equipment so that 
they may buy canned goods on any mar- 
ket at the lowest price, later to be la- 
beled in accordance with their wishes 
or the requirements of their local mar- 
ket. 


Facilities Essential 


In many fields of distribution the 
warehouse tends to supplant the jobber, 
and if this process is to be developed 
into canned goods it will be necessary 
for the warehouses to provide facilities 
for labeling, casing and cartoning the 
goods, as well as to train their employees 
in the handling of un-cased and un- 
labeled canned goods. 

In addition to the private brands of 
wholesalers, the canneries themselves 
market the identical grade of goods 
under many names. A cannery, for in- 
stance, will give a wholesaler the exclu- 
sive right to market its fancy grade 
of salmon in a given territory. That 
grade will be known as “Red Eye” and 
advertised as such. The cannery, how- 
ever, is not willing to forego the busi- 
ness of rival wholesalers in the same 
market; and, for the sake of getting 
their custom, an agreement will be made 
with another wholesaler to market ex- 


clusively the same cannery’s same fancy 
grade of the same salmon under an ad- 
vertised name of “Sock Eye”; a third 
wholesaler may push the identical grade 
of goods under some fanciful name such 
as “Chin Eye.” 

All the time, however, al! three brands 
are shipped from a single “stack” of 
“fancy grade” salmon in the cannery 
warehouse, differing only in the name 
and the picture on the label. 

The contents of the can remain un- 
changed. Only the paper cover is altered. 

To illustrate the complexities of la- 
beling, let us consider the California 
Packing Corporation, which markets 
vegetables, fruits, fish, preserves, etc. 

This corporation has five “featured 
brands” for their superlative grade or 
“fancy quality” goods. These are known 
as: Del Monte, Sun Kist, Gold Bar, Gold 
Jar and President. Throughout’ the 
United States, though not uniformly in 
each section, all five of these are adver- 
tised and pushed, probably under some 
such scheme as that just outlined for 
salmon. Yet these five brands represent 
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identical goods, all of superlative grade, 
differing only in label. 

The same corporation has a similar 
grouping of brands for its pack of 
“choice,” “standard,” “seconds,” “water” 
and “pie” quality. For “standard” qual- 
ity, the third grade, its brand names are: 
Mission, Banquet, Columbus, Holly, 
Honolulu Lady, and Mt. Hamilton; for 
“seconds” quality: Colton, Royal Red and 
Eagle; for “water” quality: Nile, and 
River; for “pie” quality: Solid Pack Pie, 
Bakers’ Choice, and Bonanza. 

The list does not exhaust, by any 
means, the brand names of this single 
packing corporation. It does, possibly, 
make clear the vital part labeling plays 
in the final marketing of canned goods. 

If, therefore, Milwaukee warehouse- 
men launch an effort to make that city 
the marketing center for canned peas, as 
they did a year or two ago, their first 
step had to be the installation of label- 
ing machinery. Until these were avail- 
able it was wasted effort to talk to the 
canneries about a primary market. 


The “‘Half-Baked Trick’’ 


But with labeling and _ accessory 
equipment, the Milwaukee warehouses 
were in position to store lots of 50,000 
cans of first-grade peas in “open stacks” 
identified only by the code symbols on 
the cans, and, as ordered out of store, 
they could quickly label them and pack 
in wood or carton cases for shipment 
either by rail or water. 

In like manner, any warehouseman is 
wasting his time and expense money 
who goes to San Francisco or San Jose, 
to Baltimore or DeKalb, to Salt Lake 
City or Salem (Oregon), for the pur- 
pose of “tying up some canned goods for 
next winter,” unless his warehouse has 
labeling machinery and knows how to 
run it and what prices to quote. He 
makes himself a “joke” in the eye of a 
cannery manager—but, if he does thus 
go, he will find himself only about the 
thousandth warehouseman who has tried 
the same half-baked trick! 

What has been told, at some length, 
for canned vegetables and fruit applies 
with equal force to a long line of com- 
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This machine for mechanical casing dispenses with one member of the label- 
ing crew and prevents disarranged labels, and promotes general appearance 
because hands do not come into contact with labels 
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Can labeling machine adaptable for warehouse with limited amount of this 


class of storage. 


It can be used by one or two persons and is adjustable to 


certain sizes of cans 


modities which warehousemen are miss- 
ing solely because they do not under- 
stand marketing methods. 

Ginger ales are shifted from one 
brand to another by means of the bottle- 
labeling machine in warehouses; several 
“mineral waters” do the same thing; 
“near beer” and, of course, quantities 
of illegal stuff are thus labeled to fit the 
taste of local consumers; mayonnaise 
dressing, “olive oils,” bakers’ shortening, 
butter substitutes, vinegars, paints and 
varnishes, salt, bed-bug killers, lubri- 
cants, baked beans, shoe polish, packaged 
cheese, cooked spaghetti, evaporated 
fruits of all sorts, imported packaged 
goods of infinite variety; safety matches 
—the list runs on and on. 

As it is, the jobber or distributor buys 
goods of these varieties, unlabeled. He 
then does the labeling for himself or has 
it done by a commercial labeling house. 

In the proper marketing economy, the 
public warehouse should be equipped for 
this service. 


Your Fire Insurance 


"99 


¢¢p OOK to your insurance: 

The standard fire insurance pol- 
icy for warehouses states: “No work 
shall be done with the aid of machinery, 
unless approved by the underwriters.” 
But it is permitted “to label and re-label 
canned goods under the following restric- 
tions”: 

“When not more than seven hands are 
employed to do the work, accompanied 
by a representative of the warehouseman 
and notice of such intent having been 
served on the underwriters. When more 
than seven hands are necessary to do 
the work, application for permission 
must be obtained from the underwriters, 
such application to state the estimated 
length of time and the estimated num- 
ber of hands required to complete the 
work. It is agreed that no machinery is 
to be used for labeling or relabeling 
and that labels are to be attached to the 


cans by cold glue or paste. It is further 
agreed that no cases or packages con- 
taining canned goods are to be opened 
for more than a day’s work and that all 
refuse will be removed from the ware- 
house by the close of the day’s work.” 

This restriction as to cold glue only, 
and the limitations on machinery within 
the warehouse, present a real difficulty. 
Warehousemen find it necessary: 

(1) Either to set apart one floor or 
a part of one floor of the warehouse for 
labeling machinery and to give it spe- 
cial fire protection, or 

(2) To do this work in an adjoining 
building, with proper fire-safety zone 
between workshop and warehouse, much 
in the fashion of the hoist-house of the 
grain elevator. 

At all events, before undertaking la- 
beling or extensive recasing of canned 
goods, a survey by the underwriters is 
necessary, to be followed by a definite 
and signed agreement to cover the new 
hazard. 

When it comes to equipment, ma- 
chines are on the market ranging from 
$16 to about $2,000. Capacities are 
from about 100 labels per hour per work- 
man to 1000 per hour per workman; 
some machines are limited to a single 
label of a single size, while others are 
adjustable for any shape and any size 
of label. 

Bottle labeling is more complicated, 
and, as a result, bottle-labeling equip- 
ment costs more than machines for tin 
cans of standard sizes. 

As a rule, the equipment is driven by 
electric motors, the cost of which is sel- 
dom included in the quotation for equip- 
ment. 

Machines are, further, portable or 
semi-portable or stationary, and with 
the ordinary warehouse this feature is 
of considerable importance in the initial 
installation for the reason that the whole 
operation of labeling hangs on the type 
of equipment purchased. 
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In the more elaborate equipments the 
cans are fed automatically into the ma- 
chine and automatically carried away to 
the “casing machine,” thus eliminating 
the crew of men at the discharge end of 
the labeler. For medium-sized cans, fur- 
thermore, there are on the market sev- 
eral semi-automatic and several hand- 
driven machines of the sort to be found 
in jobbers’ stockrooms. 


Mechanical Casing 


| ECHANICAL casing equipment is 
~"“ an integral part of the labeling 
equipment for any warehouse that ex- 
pects to do much volume. A casing ma- 
chine dispenses with one member of the 
labeling machine crew. It speeds up the 
output of the labeling department. Es- 
pecially is it a trouble saver in that it 
prevents disarranged labels (the bane of 
labeling) because the freshly pasted la- 
bels are not touched by human hand. 
There is undoubtedly also an improved 
appearance of the labeled cans because 
there is no smeary contact with a man’s 
fingers. Mechanical inspection is also 
available, the machine for this purpose 
eliminating one more man from the la- 
beling crew and giving a positive in- 
spection of labels. 

Glue heaters and glue pots and gum- 
ming machines and glue mixers are un- 
avoidable adjuncts of the labeling equip- 
ment, both for the labeling itself and 
for the casing of the goods (whether 
wood or fiber container be used). 

For the labeling, the warehouseman is 
reminded that labeling direct to tin re- 
quires a different adhesive from any 
other class of work, as many have found 
when they tried to use ordinary paste. 
Tin lacks porosity, and so it requires an 
adhesive which will enter the few pores 
and secure a firm hold. 

To gain this result many manufactur- 
ers use an excess of acid in their paste, 
which in the end eats away the coating 
of tin and thus allows the adhesive to 
secure a hold, but, unfortunately, this 
action does not stop there, and before 
long the acid may eat tiny holes through 
the metal and let in the air. Besides this, 
acid attacks the colors of the labels and 
makes the paste disagreeable and dan- 
gerous to handle. 

Glazed and varnished labels, because 
of their surface finishes, are exceedingly 
difficult to “lap” with ordinary pastes. 
For attaching these, special labeling ad- 
hesives are manufactured, expressly 
adapted for machine work with these dif- 
ficult labels. This product does not dis- 
color the label, and, if accidentally 
smeared over the label face, it will not 
stain. 

Paste, for these and other special de- 
mands, is especially made for labeling, 
just as it is for carton sealing. There 
are, as a matter of fact, twenty-five or 
thirty different commercial adhesives on 
the market for the special purposes of 
labeling and sealing packing cases. 

(Note: DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
will be glad to supply, to warehousemen in- 
terested, a list of manufacturers of can- 
labeling machines and equipment). 





H. A. Haring’s 





New Business 
for Warehouses 


ANNERIES offer the warehouseman a chance for 
@ new business, entirely apart from the storing of 

canned goods. The storing of empty tins and bot- 
tles, even kegs and barrels, in anticipation of the manu- 
facturing season, is a little-understood phase of the can- 
ning industry. It is, at the same time, one that ware- 
housemen should study, each for his own locality, for 
the reason that it involves storing and financing under 
peculiar circumstances. 

The country has, roughly speaking, 7000 canneries— 
fruit, vegetables, fish, meat, oysters, preserving plants, 
milk, etc. One thinks easily of the famous California 
canners, or those of the Oregon-Washington territory, or 
the Chicago meat packers, or Campbell or Borden or 
Heinz, and yet, as a matter of fact, the bulk of canned 
goods comes from canneries unknown to the advertising 
column. One-half of the establishments put up a total 
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Storing of Containers Is a 
Potential Field 


year’s pack of $25,000 and less; another one-fourth of 
them turn out from $25,000 to $100,000 a year; while 
less than one-fourth of all canneries produce more than 
$100,000 of product a year. Only about 150 of them 
exceed $1,000,000 apiece per year. “A small man’s busi- 
ness,” runs the comment of one authority. 

That fact explains the marketing methods of canned 
goods, this, however, being aside from our present pur- 
pose to discuss. They market through food brokers be- 
cause so many thousand canneries could not afford to 
set up a sales organization of their own. So small, in 
fact, is the output of hundreds and hundreds of can- 
neries that they do not own a labeling machine. Their 
goods are merged with goods of other canneries, by 
brokers and jobbers, and then labeled to suit the fancy 


of the wholesaler or the needs of the market. 











Financing the Cannery 


HE financing of canned foods is a 

very important part of the industry. 
Often it is a terrible problem, com- 
plicated by the financial instability of 
the cannery (especially if run coopera- 
tively), by the uncertainty of the crop, 
by the frequent over-production of 
canned goods, and by the risks of utter 
ruin to the cannery during the brief 
season of the “pack.” If weather sud- 
denly turns bad during the crucial weeks, 
if the catch of fish fails, if a railroad 
tie-up delays receipt of tin cans or 
bottles, if the cannery equipment “breaks 
down” for a day or two—any of these 
mishaps may bring financial ruin to the 
cannery. Fruit or vegetables or fish 
will, in twenty-four hours and often in 
half that time, deteriorate so fast that 
they cease to be fit to can; or, if then 
canned, become “seconds” rather than 
prime quality goods. 


Canning differs, too, from ordinary 
manufacturing in its method of financ- 
ing. The usual manufacturer buys ma- 
terials on thirty days’ time, or longer. 
There is the opportunity to fabricate 
during that period and to borrow against 
manufactured product. With the can- 
nery, on the contrary, 30 to 35 per cent 
of the cost of canned goods is paid to 
the farmer-grower for the fresh produce. 
This is paid on delivery to the cannery. 
More often, advances are made against 
the growing crop for fertilizer and seed, 
even for labor, so that the cannery’s 
cash is laid out long before the produce 
is even due for delivery. Contracts are, 
moreover, made before the crops are 


planted, with condition such that the 
cannery is obliged to buy the crop even 
if unable to can it. 

The second item of cost is that for 
containers—tin cans, bottles, kegs and 
barrels—which mount to 20-25 per cent 








Cans and Bottles in 
Billions 


M* HARING here presents 
another opportunity which 
should be attractive for the mer- 
chandise warehouseman—the stor- 
ing of containers for canners and 
for can manufacturers. 

The necessary background is set 
down by the author. 

Given the essential information 
and knowledge—and that is just 
what Mr. Haring gives—the ware- 
houseman with initiative should be 
able to attract to storage some of 
the 8,000,000,000 tin cans and 
6,000,000,000 bottles used annually 
in this country by the food dis- 
tributors. 








of the manufacturing cost; with another 
5-10 per cent for cartons or wooden 
cases for shipping the goods. Cans and 
bottles must be ordered, ordinarily, in 
advance. Cannery credit is so uncertain 
that the accepted method of shipping 
these articles is “sight draft, B/L at- 
tached”: thus obliging the cannery to 


lay down the cash for cans, as for prod- 
uce, in advance of possession. 

For months the cannery has nothing 
to sell and therefore no revenue. Gen- 
erally it must finance the “season” by 
borrowing. Sometimes the canning 
plant is the security, sometimes general 
business reputation is sufficient, some- 
times the product will have been con- 
tracted as “futures” on signed orders 
which are acceptable collateral to the 
local banker. Everywhere, however, the 
financing is “nervous” because weather, 
after all, controls the crops and the catch 
of fish, and weather is an element be- 
yond human control. 

The crop or catch may be short (or 
ruined by some cannery break-down). 
In that case, the estimated demand for 
containers is too great. The cannery, 
then, is loaded up with carloads of bot- 
tles or tins for which there is no pos- 
sible use for another year. 

Or, the other event may happen. The 
crop may exceed expectations, and, right 
in the midst of operating, five or ten 
carloads more of containers may be 
wanted. “Hot wires” do not always 
avail, because each day’s delay in rail- 
road movement of the containers means 
loss of that day’s crop or catch. 

“It’s a business of headaches,” re- 
marked a veteran on the Baltimore 
canned goods market one sweltering 
afternoon, “and any canner who can 
endure the worries deserves to get rich.” 


Long-Contract Buying of Containers 
 fioreanes are used annually, for can- 


ning food products, about eight billion 
tin cans and six billion bottles. These 
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are for the United States. For Cana- 
dian canneries, possibly one-fourth these 
quantities are required, the major por- 
tion being supplied by can and glass 
makers from the United States. Seven 
or eight corporations manufacture the 
bulk of the tin cans; four or five make 
most of the bottles. 

Time was when the cannery did its 
own can-making. A few still do—the 
meat packers and a handful of canning 
corporations with year-round operation, 
which can afford to own the expensive 
machinery needed for can-making. 

The short-season cannery, obviously, 
finds it cheaper to buy cans and bottles, 
while the makers of these articles seek 
in every way to keep down the cost of 
containers to a point where canners 
prefer to buy from them. This condition 
is possible because, with their enormous 
output, any machine that will improve 
or cheapen cans and bottles is immediate- 
ly installed by the can-maker or glass 
factory. 

Alaska, too, is an exception, due to 
its geographical situation. Cans are 
there made up by crews of men who 
go each spring into that country with 
shiploads of tin plate as the early van- 
guard of the canning migration. 

All ordinary canneries, however, pur- 
chase their containers. 

The custom of the trade is that the 
eannery contracts for its containers in 
advance, but withholds specification of 
sizes and shapes until three months be- 
fore the active canning season, so as to 
temper these items to the prospects for 
market demands. The can-maker or the 
glass factory then ships so as to reach 
the cannery two weeks, or so, before first 
canning begins. Sight drafts compel the 
cannery to pay in order to obtain pos- 
session of the order bill-of-lading, al- 
though, of course, with better financed 
canneries, containers are shipped on the 
usual invoicing basis of the industry. 

Competition exists, however, for the 
business of canneries. Can-makers and 
bottle-makers, furthermore, strive to 
escape the worries of the high peak of 
shipments to canneries when the “sea- 
son” is at its height. Deliveries suffer 
the well known irregularities of railroad 
movement, whereas no cannery wishes 
to accept delivery very far in advance 
of the weeks when it will require the 
containers. 


A favorite method is that of long- 
time contracts, three or five years. A 
substantial discount is allowed to the 
cannery, under an exclusive contract for 
cans or bottles; the manufacturer, on the 
other side, agreeing to provide all the 
containers that will be needed. 

Under such a contract, the price is 
“open”’—based on the prevailing price 
of tin plate or of glass, regulated by ac- 
cepted customs in the trades concerned. 

With tin cans, moreover, the can 
manufacturers control the patents over 
the machines that attach the tops, seal 
the tins, do the soldering, etc. It is their 
practice to rent these machines to can- 
neries, rather than to sell them outright, 
with rental charges so low that few 
canneries ever consider ownership. But, 


NEW BUSINESS 


while in a general way these stamping 
machines are interchangeable, the ma- 
chinery of one can-maker does not satis- 
factorily accommodate—in all cases—the 
cans of another maker. Cans vary in 
minor details sufficiently to make difficult 
their use in machines rented from other 
manufacturers. 

This custom enters, as one will appre- 
ciate, into the long-term contract for 
tins. Its influence is to compel a can- 
nery to standardize on the can of a 
single can-maker; or, if buying from 
several, to have on hand stamping ma- 
chines from each. 


Warehousing the Containers 


_ long-contract buying has another 
angle, which justifies the additional 
discount allowed to the cannery. The 
contract enables the container-maker to 
ship in advance of the cannery season 
under another clause of the contract. 

The cannery, at a specified date, is 
required to estimate its year’s demand 
for containers, including specifications 
as to size and shape. It also indicates 
the approximate date on which the con- 
tainers will be required. 

The container manufacturer guar- 
antees delivery prior to actual need, with 
an assurance of full delivery of the 
estimate; usually the manufacturer 
agrees also to take back all surplus cans 
at the end of the season, or of the term 
contract. 

But, in consideration of all these ad- 
vantages to the cannery, the container- 
maker is given the privilege of shipping 
containers at his convenience into local 
warehouse (named by the cannery in 
the contract for this purpose). 

Instead of shipping against sight 
draft, a warehouse receipt is issued for 
each carload of containers, each carload 
constituting a warehouse lot. Just prior 
to the canning season, the cannery 
notifies the container-maker of probable 
demand for containers, and then the 
container-maker forwards sight drafts 
attached to warehouse receipts. 

By taking up the drafts, the cannery 
thus obtains possession of the warehouse 
receipt, and the containers forthwith be- 
come his. 

As a minor part of these contracts, it 
is agreed that if additional containers 
are suddenly required during the sea- 
son they are to be shipped in the usual 
manner of sight draft against B/L. 

A modified form of this warehousing 
practice is that of storing the containers, 
as thus shipped in advance, with the 
cannery itself (which usually has vacant 
space in the off-season), the cannery 
issuing “trust receipts” of the well- 
known form. This method makes the 
cannery proprietor “trustee for himself,” 
and has all the disadvantages of dual- 
capacity relations. Canneries are often 
remote from commercial centers; they 
are not all run by men versed in the 
technicalities of business right and 
wrong; they offer, in short, many 
chances for the shifty-minded operator 
“to do the can factory.” Hence con- 
tainer-makers hesitate before entering 
such an arrangement. 
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Few warehousemen seem to know 
much about this angle to the canning 
industry. Even some of those who are 
active in custodian warehousing with 
canned goods have failed to develop this 
feature of the business. 

For the warehouseman, close to a can- 
nery, its opportunity is clear. Especial- 
ly is it attractive in that empty con- 
tainers dove-tail perfectly with canned 
goods, the warehouse space occupied by 
the empties being refilled next day with 
canned goods fresh from the processing 
rooms. 

And, during the following year, as 
canned goods move out of store, empties 
are arriving from the manufacturer. 

Where custodian warehousemen ope- 
rate, the chance is identical. The leased 
premises of the cannery, which consti- 
tute the warehouse, fit admirably into 
the storing of empties. The custodian 
warehouseman is able to offer the can- 
maker identically the service he offers 
the cannery for canned goods—third 
party control of the goods while they 
are at rest in the marketing process. 

Empty containers offer no problem of 
tiering or handling that an alert ware- 
houseman cannot meet. 





Cold Storage Holdings Increase 


Increased cold storage stocks of poul- 
try, meats, butter, and eggs on July 1, 
as compared with the same date last 
year, are reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Total holdings of frozen poultry, in- 
cluding broilers, fryers, roasters, fowls, 
turkeys, and miscellaneous poultry, are 
placed at 50,059,000 pounds against 36,- 
730,000 pounds July 1 a year ago, and 
a five-year average of 42,823,000 pounds. 

Meat stocks, including beef, pork, 
lamb, and mutton, totaled 940,819,000 
pounds July 1 against 705,720,000 pounds 
last July, and a five-year average of 
889,298,000 pounds. Stocks of lard are 
given at 146,250,000 pounds against 120,- 
927,000 pounds last year. 

Holdings of creamery butter aggre- 
gated 90,116,000 pounds against 86,897,- 
000 pounds last year, and stocks of case 
eggs were 10,554,000 cases against 
9,133,000 cases. 

American cheese supplies are smaller, 
being 49,643,000 pounds compared with 
54,069,000 pounds a year ago. 


New Company in Akron, Ohio 


The Federal Storage Co. has been in- 
corporated in Akron, Ohio, with a capi- 
tal of 2000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to do a general storage and forwarding 
business and to deal in real estate. The 
incorporators are J. Fred Smith, M. A. 
Smith, and Robert S. Dechant. 





New Beaumont Company 


The Federal Bonded Warehouse has 
been incorporated in Beaumont, Tex., 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are Ross Combst, R. C. 
Duperier and F. B. Martin. 
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Household Goods Warehousing 
in the United States’ 


By CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 


President, Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


Repairing Hints 


OST of the modern depositories are 
i equipped with a repair shop and 
many of them employ one or more cabi- 
net makers to make repairs to furniture 
damage in handling or storage, or in 
course of transportation. The following 
information and suggestions regarding 
furniture repairing are taken from “Hints 
for Furniture Dealers”: 

“Scratches, bruises, injuries, to which 
furniture is prone notwithstanding the 
extreme care exercised by manufacturers 
in shipping, present a problem to the re- 
tailer. It is expensive to ship goods 
back, say nothing of the delay, and there- 
fore he is confronted with the problem 
of how to repair the injury, so that it 
will not only be salable, but practically 
unnoticeable. 

“There have been many schemes rec- 
ommended, but most of them are based 
upon equipment such as one would find 
in a factory. The inquiries that we re- 
ceive come mostly from outlying cen- 
ters, miles away from any source of 
finishing materials, and for this reason 
we are going to recommend the simplest 
possible methods for repairing the vari- 
ous kinds of injuries. 

“It would be a good investment for any 
store to supply itself with one of the 
many so-called repair outfits that are 
on the market. As a rule these contain 
the necessary colors soluble in alcohol, 
these enabling them to color shellac. 
Often they contain, besides shellac, a 
French polishing solution and the nec- 
essary tools. 

“The most common injury is a nail 
scratch, caused from some unsuspected 
nail protruding in the shipping case, sa 
that when the furniture is removed a 
scratch is made that many times goes 
through the finish into the wood. In 
cases of this kind the first thing to do is 
carefully to remove the protruding sliv- 
ers so that no loose wood is at hand. 


*Copyright by the author. 


Chapter XVIII 


(Concluded from the July issue) 


Damages and Repairs 


There is a very good reason for this, 
which is as follows: 

“These little slivers, when the scratch 
is stained, become saturated with the 
dye or stain and thus present a much 
darker color than would the smooth sur- 
face, and this too must be taken into 
consideration when staining the scratch, 
as there is no way of smoothing the 
wood; and therefore a much lighter 
shade of stain should be used, and the 
matching of color produced by several 
coats. 

“For those who have no repair out- 
fit, it is recommended that they obtain, 
from a wood finishing house, four one- 
ounce bottles, representing the following 
colors: spirit black, orange, yellow, and 
Bismarck brown. 

“There are two styles of finishes to- 
day that represent 95 per cent of all of 
the colors on the market, namely: brown 
mahogany and American walnut. It is 
presumed that white shellac is obtainable 
in the home market. The shade that we 
wish to produce to repair mahogany or 
walnut is brown, and it is recommended 
to proceed as follows: 

“Take a quantity of each color, equal 
to a heaping teaspoonful, and dissolve 
this in four ounces of denatured alcohol, 
and thus you will have four spirit solu- 
tions, representing yellow, black, orange, 
and Bismarck brown. The Bismarck 
brown, when dissolved in spirits, is a 
deep rich red. With it, and black, almost 
any shade of mahogany can be matched. 
A rich brown is produced by adding 
black to the orange. If there is a streak 
of red in your brown, add a bit of Bis- 
marck. Thus it will be seen that prac- 
tically any furniture shade can be made 
by the intermission of these colors in 
the varying quantities. 

“An easy way to do this matching is 
by the use of little strips of blotting 
paper, clean pieces of which are re- 
peatedly dipped into the various mix- 
tures, until the shade desired is obtained. 
When it is arrived at, add an equal 


quantity of white shellac to the color 
mixture, and stir it up thoroughly. Then, 
with a dainty brush, apply very lightly 
to the scratch, following our previous 
suggestion that the color be a trifle 
lighter than that of the injured piece. 
Then continue to apply the shellac until 
the injury is brought up to a level. 
From here on care must be taken not 
to over-step the building process, and if 
it be a varnish or a shellac finish it can 
be leveled off by a polishing method, 
much like that of the French polishing. 
“Take the part of the injured piece 
and cover quite a space with shellac— 
not the colored shellac but rather thin 
white shellac. If the surface be dull, 
rub surface; notice the way the stroke 
of the original finish ran; and, with very 
fine pumice stone and oil, rub in the 
same direction. If it is an extremely 
dull finish, use a coarser pumice stone 
and top off by rubbing lightly with 
moistened hands and a bit of oil. This 
is to break the sheen and to make that 
part of the finish resemble the other. 
“On a table top that has had an injury 
of this kind it is recommended to rub 
the entire top so that they both present 
the newness of finish alike. This rec- 
ommendation will not do at alJl for the 
later-day finisher made of wood lacquer. 
‘‘Wax finishes, open pore finishes, are 
colored in a similar manner, but care 
must be taken that the building process 
is broken to conform with the pore lines. 
The color materials must be prepared 
with much less shellac. One can imag- 
ine what it would be to take a scratch, 
running across the grain, and fill it 
with shellac level to the surface. The 
scratch would show more in this manner, 
yet many find that is is quicker to do this 
and then to work in the pores with a 
sharp screwdriver, driving down the 
shellac to conform with the other pores, 
so that the continuous line of filling is 
broken up with the intervening surface, 
but as it was before the injury. When 
this is accomplished it may be necessary 
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to level off with some very fine sand 
paper, and then to re-wax. 

“There is another suggestion that 
should be taken advantage of, and will 
save a good deal of worry. The factory 
that produced a certain piece knows just 
exactly what stain had been employed, 
and in this day of parcel post would 
gladly mail enough stain to assist in re- 
pairing any injury, and oftentimes these 
are accompanied with most valuable 
recommendations. 

“To repair a bump or an indenture, 
made by a dull instrument, or a jam 
where two pieces have been in collision 
but where the surface has not been broken, 
presents a problem that sometimes is 
solved in a most simple manner. The 
texture of the wood in a place of this 
kind is broken down, but can be made 
to respond to repeated applications of 
heat and cold. In a case of shellac finish, 
the temperature must not be greater 
than a hundred degrees F., varnish one 
hundred and twenty. Place a felt pad 
over the injury and heat it with a hot 
flatiron. Allow the process to continue 
ten or fifteen minutes; then cool it by 
wrapping a piece of ice in a sufficient 
amount to chill the part; or, if a water 
bottle is at hand, fill this with crushed 
ice and spot. The repeated and varying 
operations have a tendency to loosen 
the compressed fibers of the wood, and 
finally they will respond to the heat 
treatment. Should this be unsuccessful, 
and perchance the finish is injured— 
which, however, should not be the case 
if the process of the work is continually 
watched—it is better to take the finish 
off and then steam the wood by putting 
on a wet cloth and heating it with a 
hot flatiron. This will replace the sur- 
face, which then can be repaired much 
like the recommendations for the scratch. 
There is one thing to remember in re- 
pair work. It cannot be done in a hurry; 
as a rule, hurried jobs turn out blotchy. 


Wood and Lacquer Finishes 


“The injuries that we have received 
are all due to accidents; and in each case 
reported, injury has gone into the wood. 
Wood lacquer finishes differ from all 
other finishes in application, which in 
vroduction is done by spray only. From 
the foregoing article on repairs, in which 
we describe in detail how to stain the 
injured wood, all the information neces- 
sary for this part of the procedure can 
be taken. But, after the staining opera- 
tion has been accomplished, a small 
scratch is best filled with white shellac, 
but if the injury cover considerable space, 
and it is desirable to repair with wood 
lacquer, the procedure is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

“In cases of this kind the edge of the 
injury must be coated with two coats of 
heavy shellac. Do not worry about it 
extending over the edges. Then fill in 
the intervening space of the injury with 
a wood lacquer not diluted. This is 
best obtained from the manufacturer of 
the furniture, so that the same make of 
material is employed. We have tried 
several schemes of this filling in and have 
found that it makes little difference 
whether the space is filled at once, by 


FURNITURE REPAIRS 


letting the lacquer run off the brush to 
the desired level, or whether repeated 
coats are given. In the former, there is 
apt to be a settling below the level; 
where, in the latter, one is liable to do 
too much brushing, and thus cut through 
the protecting wall shellac. 

“Let the work stand for twenty-four 
hours; then inspect carefully to get a 
fair idea of how much of the finishing 
material must be taken down in order 
to get an absolute smooth surface. Do 
not get the idea that this is an easy 
job. On the contrary, if you undertake 
to sand down the repair work you are 
apt to get two depressions on each side 
of the filled in portion. 

“There has been many a scheme off- 
ered, and many ideas have been given, 
of just how to do this, but theory is one 
thing and actually doing it is another. 
The first thing that we have got to put 
across is that a job of this kind cannot 
be hurried. Here is a transparent ridge 
that we desire to level off.to meet with 
the surface of the balance to the piece. 
It must be done without injury to any 
of the adjacent surfaces; for, in a case 
of that kind, it might have been better 
to take off the entire top and refinish. 

“A very successful way is to take a 
freshly broken piece of glass that has 
an absolutely square edge. This edge 
must be as keen as a shaving tool. If 
not at hand, take a safety razor blade: 
lay each hand flat an the surface; then, 
raising the two first fingers, hold the 
blade and draw it toward you over the 
ridge, taking off the minute shavings at 
each stroke. Very soon the level will be 
approached. Then take the entire spot 
and coat it with very thin finishing wax. 
rub this down to a polish, following the 
same strokes that were employed in rub- 
bing the piece originally. 

“After this is done, inspect the work, 
and if a level has not been obtained re- 
peat the operation. In that way the 
surface will be built up without injury 
to the adjacent finish. 

“In a case of this kind one will find 
that the treated part of the piece may 
be a bit more brilliant; and, if so found, 
dilute some furniture wax with turpentine 
to a creamy consistency, go over the en- 
tire top. Always bear in mind to let 
it set; and, when almost hardened, rub 
lengthwise with the grain in long, regu- 
lar strokes. If the work is done in a 
painstaking way, it’s a difficult matter 
to detect the scratch. Supposing, how- 
ever, the scratch runs crosswise of the 
grain, and all the continuous fiber of the 
wood is entirely broken; this is un- 
doubtedly the most difficult job to repair. 
If the piece is worthy of the time, pro- 
ceed as follows: 

“Get the general ground work colored, 
and then, with a pigment that matches 
the flake part of the wood, draw fine 
lines connecting the two broken lines 
of wood fiber, so that the intervening 
space would show a continuous color- 
ing, the same as it did before it was 
injured. One requires fine camel’s hair 
or sable brushes for this work. The 
pigment must be heavy, so that it re- 
mains just where put. Then, when the 
shellac is applied, the entire ground 
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work is protected. Don’t do too much 
brushing or penciling. Do what you are 
required to do to get the effect but do 
it daintily. The thing to avoid is a con- 
tinuous dark streak running across the 
grain. If you had but one shade to con- 
tend with it would be simple, but you 
have to match the shade of the filler, 
and the lightest part of the wood, be- 
fore a successful repair job can be done.” 


(Next month: Chapter XIX—‘Uni- 
jorm Warehouse Receipts Act.’’) 





“The Coldest Job” 


With the thermometer touching close 
to 100 degrees for three successive July 
days in Boston, one of the local news- 
papers ran a feature story describing 
persons occupying the hottest and cold- 
est positions in the city. As a contrast 
to the job of cook in a big dining room, 
the inquirer wrote about two employees 
of the Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co. 

The warehousemen were pictured 
bundled up to the ears in heavy sheep- 
lined jackets working in low temper- 
atures down near the zero point. De- 
scribing this work the writer said: 

“The coldest job is the hardest job, 
because of the transition from intense 
cold to intense heat results in severe 
physical discomfort. ‘It gets you right 
in the chest,’ one of the men explained. 
“When you leave the plant at night and 
step out into a high temperature you 
almost reel over and go down. It takes 
your breath away and makes you dizzy.’ ” 

Commenting on the extremest of tem- 
peratures, one of the Quincy officers was 
quoted as follows: 

“It is a source of pleasure to many 
of us in the warehouse industry during 
this mid-summer super-heated period 
that saps one’s vitality, that we have 
some chance of securing relief if we 
happen to be in our cold storage sec- 
tions. 

“But what of the night when our day’s 
work is done and we shed the heavy 
clothing necessary in our work for the 
light summerwear to venture out into 
the stifling heated streets homeward 
bound? Don’t we feel the heat more 
than the average mortal? I should say 
we do. 

“However, merchandise and food prod- 
ucts must be kept from perishing. It is 
all in the day’s work. The warehouse- 
man, as ever, is equal to any occasion. 
Service is our motto.” 


Foreigners Inspect Warehouses 


Karl O. H. Nielsen, of the Harbor and 
Port Commission of Stockholm, Sweden, 
recently made a study of Boston’s ware- 
house and terminal facilities to obtain 
ideas to assist the Stockholm body in 
modernizing terminals and piers. 

Saburo Yumada, a Japanese Govern- 
ment civil engineer who has been com- 
missioned to make a study of the lead- 
ing ports of the world, visited Boston 
on July 14 and inspected a number of the 
city’s warehouses and terminals. 
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GALLAHER TRANSILE & 
STORING ant "PACKING 
MOVING - SHIPPING 


In oval, William Gallagher, president of the Gallagher Transfer & Storage Co., New Orleans. Inset, lower right, 
a Gallagher truck. The buildings are the two household goods depositories operated by the Gallagher company 


a moral and ended with one, but here is a narrative of 

achievement that shall be told without the teller’s offering 
a helping hand to the reader. If the reader seeks rules for 
guidance toward the goal of success herein, his search will be 
futile, for in all the talks I have had with William Gallagher 
of New Orleans, I’ve never been able to pin him down to a set 
of rules. 

“What good are they? Every man makes ’em to suit his 
needs,” says Mr. Gallagher with conviction. He ought to 
know, for he’s on top of the heap so far as moving and storage 
goes in New Orleans, for while there are other concerns in 
that business here, there is perhaps none that is so stamped 
with a single man’s name as is his. 

He started in this business about thirty years ago. Now 
thirty years ago is only relatively a long or a short time ago, 
like fifty dollars is only relatively chicken feed or all the 
money in the world. When Mr. Gallagher started, he didn’t 
have the fifty, but he had to get it, because he needed a horse 
and a wagon, and he knew where he could buy this equipment 
for fifty dollars. So he borrowed it. 

Fifty dollars loses its relativity when you go out to borrow 
it if you have no security. It comes pretty close to being all 
the money in the world, and those fortunate enough to possess 
that much appear to be sitting up nights guarding it with a 
shotgun. So a man without security must have a fair and a 
surpassing clean record in order to borrow so vast a sum. 

But borrow it he did, and he bought a horse, named George, 
and a wagon that had no name but it was staunch enough to 
haul things. Thus we find this young Irish lad some thirty 
years ago with a tremendous debt hanging over his head, but 
with a horse named George, and a wagon, and an unlimited 
capacity for work. You can imagine the pride that was in 
this youth’s heart. For George and the wagon represented 
far more than a mere means to a business career. They were 
the outward token of his respectability, of an honest and trust- 


r YALE after tale of success has been spun that began with 


worthy character, for had he not gone out into the world 
where men fight for dollars, and, with nothing but his record 
for honesty, come back home with fifty dollars? 

The times were hard in those early days at the beginning of 
his business venture. But the young mover always saw to it 
that George had oats and a nice dry place for the night, and 
after that, then he took care of himself. And there were 
times when it took nearly the full earnings of the day to take 
care of George, and often there would be only a few coppers 
left for the owner. But the lad never faltered, for he knew 
that in time he could build up his business, though he con- 
fesses he never dreamed that it would get as big as it is today. 

After a while business did pick up, and he bought paint and 
fixed up the old wagon, and the name of Gallagher was em- 
blazoned on the sides of the vehicle in no modest style. Along 
about this time he got married, and the young couple settled 
down in a cottage, and George had a dry stall in the barn at 
the rear of the house. 

It was then that the idea of storage possibilities came to the 
young man, but he had no place to store things. However, 
when he was offered a chance, he did not allow the lack of a 
place to deter him, and he came home that night with the 
happy thought that the goods could be stored in his own house! 

Now there’s a stock joke about the careless husband who 
brings a friend home to dinner without first asking his wife 
if it is all right, and here was a blithe young man coming home 
with the calm announcement that on the morrow he would 
bring home a lot of furniture belonging to somebody else, and 
he wanted a place to put it. 

“I’ve often remembered that day,” said Mr. Gallagher, “and 
I recall how my young wife brushed and scrubbed out the 
room that was to receive the goods—and never a doubt crossed 
her mind but that this was the proper thing to do!” 

The things that we do on the spur of the moment are often 


more glorious than those accomplished after sober reflection. 
(Concluded on page 59) 
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Clarence A. Aspinwall 


By L. W. Moffett 
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In oval, Clarence A. Aspinwall, president of the Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C., and author of “House- 
hold Goods Warehousing in the United States,” now being published serially in DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING. 
The building is the Security plant. Inserts: lower right, original doorway, 1890, when Security was “the safe 
deposit and storage warehouse department of the American Security and Trust Co.” Upper left, first cold stor- 
age room ever installed anywhere for safe keeping of furs and fabrics—in 1896. Lower left, first warehouse 
van seen on streets of Washington; Security’s three-horse teams of grays frequently won prizes in horse shows 





NTELLIGENT mixture of business and play perhaps ex- 
plains the rise of Clarence A. Aspinwall. Certainly it 
must be one fundamental reason. For the good old doc- 

trine of working while working and playing while playing has 
been followed rather consistently by him during his rise from 
an humble clerk to the presidency of the Security Storage Co., 
1140 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Introduction of Mr. Aspinwall to the warehouse and storage 
industry is on a par with introducing Elbert H. Gary to the 
iron and steel industry. Just as Judge Gary helped promi- 
nently in making the modern-day steel industry what it is, so 
has Mr. Aspinwall done as much for the modern warehouse 
and storage industry. His “Household Goods Warehousing in 
the United States,” and activities which made it possible for 
him to be an author, prove the statement. 

Yet when Mr. Aspinwall was asked to say something about 
his career he replied in a tone that bespoke sincerity that there 


was nothing to say. When he was induced to give a hasty 
sketch of himself it was quickly apparent that he had ac- 
quired a modesty out of proportion to his achievements. 

Describing Mr. Aspinwall as president of the Washington 
company is indulging in a limitation that his rank and position 
in the warehouse industry in no sense permits. Not only is he 
now, and has been for many years, treasurer and member of 
the board of directors of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, but he has other important connections in the indus- 
try, in which he grew up, being engaged in no other during 
his lifetime. In addition, however, it is important to know 
that Mr. Aspinwall is a good sportsman, a man who has lived 
out of doors. His health and vigor belie the fifty-one years 
which rest so lightly upon him, and though at an age of only 
the prime of life, he looks like a man of easily fifteen years 
younger, the only index to the contrary being a wealth of 
gray hair. (Concluded on page 61) 
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Inland Waterways Corporation Plans 
to Rejuvenate River Transport 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
428 Munsey Building. 


[* the midst of the current wide dis- 
- cussion of the development of air 
transportation and the future of the air- 
plane on the nation’s distribution sys- 
tem comes a prediction that inland 
waterway transportation will be re- 
juvenated from its present almost com- 
plete disappearance and will take the 
slow bulky freight from the railroads in 
the same way that the airplane is ex- 
pected to take the fast light freight, 
leaving the railroads to carry the middle 
class of freight which is not taken from 
them by motor trucks. 


The annual report of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for the 1926 
fiscal year, just made public by Major 
General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the 
board, is most optimistic over the future 
of freight traffic on the rivers which the 
Federal government has spent millions 
in making navigable. Experiments be- 
ing made by the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration in developing traffic on the Mis- 
sissippi and the Warrior Rivers are 
pointed to as showing the way for great 
growth of water carriers, and the infer- 
ence is that when the Government has 
experimented and opened the way, pri- 
vate enterprises will step in and carry 
the program through to its logical de- 
velopment, just as the Post Office De- 
partment has turned the air mail lines 
over to private firms now that they have 
been well established. 


“The Inland Waterways Corporation,” 
says General Ashburn, “is a great hold- 
ing company, the stockholders of which 
are all the citizens of the United States, 
operating various subsidiary lines of 
towboats, barges, and terminal facilities 
known as the upper Mississippi division, 
the Mississippi-Warrior service (com- 
posed of the lower Mississippi division 
and the Warrior River division), and the 
Warrior River Terminal Co.” 

He reviews the decline in water trans- 
portation in this country during the past 
century, attributing this to competition 
from railroads, which often carried 
goods at great losses in order to com- 
pete with parallel water lines. Congress 
has now, however, announced its policy 
“to promote, encourage and develop 
waterway transportation, and to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation.” The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, according to 
General Ashburn, interpreted this policy 
as notifying the railroads that they must 
not use their former cut-throat compe- 
tition methods against inland water- 
ways, and he says that some railroad 


executives have come to realize that 
fighting water transportation now is 
fighting the Government. 

In spite of the lack of water trans- 
portation, Congress continued spending 
millions of dollars on improvements to 
navigable streams, but it was evident 
that waterway transportation would not 
come back of itself and that if the Gov- 
ernment was to get any return for its 
investment in the rivers it would have 
to undertake the revival of water trans- 
portation, in the view of General Ash- 
burn, whose report goes on to say: 

“Plainly the old methods of utilizing 
our navigable streams by private or con- 
tract carriers was a failure. Some new 
method must be devised; some new prin- 
ciples established. It was imperative 
that the jublic should be informed that 
it was vitally interested in the solution 
of this problem, whether we, as a people, 
were right or wrong in spending colos- 
sal sums in a vain hope that did not 
materialize—i. e., the hope that, given 
navigable streams, transportation facili- 
ties would spring into existence over 
night and could operate successfully. 

“Therefore, this agency created by 
Congress, acting with the full advice 
and backing of its responsible head, the 
Secretary of War, began a campaign of 
public education to bring home to the 
people of the United States their vital 
interest in this project. 

“It first enunciated three principles 
upon which it based its hopes of inter- 
esting the people at large. They were 
as follows: 

“1. There is not enough transportation 
presently available to meet the expand- 
ing needs of our commerce, and it will 
cost the railroads a billion dollars a year 
for ten years to put them in a condition 
to meet the needs ten years hence, which 
will practically be double the needs of 
today. 

“2. Water transportation facilities are 
presently available, are inherently cheap- 
er than any other form, and if utilized 
in connection with rail and highway 
transportation there will result a net 
saving to the public and a living reve- 
nue to the participating carriers. 

“3. Inasmuch as_ everyone in_ the 
United States has been taxed to create 
these navigable streams, there should be 
reflected to every consignee or consignor 
of freight in the United States some of 
the savings inherent in water transpor- 
tation. 

“The Inland Waterways Corporaticn 
was created by Congress in 1924 to take 
over the barge lines that had been op- 
erated by the War Department, and a 
complete reorganization of the service 
was effected in August, 1924. The aver- 


age loss per year up to this time was 
$973,305 per annum. 

“With four months’ operation under 
the reorganization this loss dropped to 
$532,610.42. The first full year’s opera- 
tion reduced this loss to $34,519.39, and 
the second full year saw the swing into 
the substantial profit of $219,511.96. 
Every expense connected with the op- 
erations is included in these figures. The 
present annual depreciation amounts to 
about $348,000 per annum. 

“The total expenses of operating the 
Washington office, including per diem 
and traveling expenses of the advisory 
board and general officers, amounted to 
but $37,038.26, so that the corporation 
actually received in cash from operations 
(including depreciation reserve) $544,- 
059.51 in excess of the actual money 
cost of operations. With this, and money 
coming in from interest and part pay- 
ment on outstanding notes, etc., the cor- 
poration built and paid for ten new steel! 
barges, capacity of 2000 tons each. 

“Those who are naturally, through 
their vocations, seeking to discredit this 
showing, at once proclaim loudly that 
this would not pay interest on the in- 
vestment, or taxes, and proceed to charge 
against this demonstrating agency the 
original cost of making rivers navigable, 
their upkeep, and everything else of 
which they can think. 

“It seems to me that this is a most 
illogical argument. To start with, Con- 
gress has created these navigable 
streams, made them toll free, in order 
to develop a cheap form of transporta- 
tion. Whether or not this organization 
functions, the money has been spent and 
will continue to be spent. I cannot con- 
cede that the vessels plying upon these 
navigable streams should be taxed at 
all for such use—in fact, investigation 
has failed to develop any such vessel 
that is taxed. Even the New York State 
Canal, constructed by the people of New 
York alone, is forever toll free. 

“The whole theory upon which Con- 
gress has proceeded for a hundred years 
was that these streams, being made 
navigable by taxation of all the people, 
should be free to be operated upon by 
any and all of our people, and an effort 
to raise the freight rates by taxing the 
facilities that are put upon these streams 
defeats the object sought by Congress— 
cheap transportation. 

“At a recent conference in St. Louis 
with leading grain dealers from the 
Twin Cities of Minnesota, Omaha, Kan- 
sas city, St. Louis, and New Orleans, it 
was agreed by them, without question, 
that the rate of two mills a ton-mile set 
by the barge line for the transportation of 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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Liability for Canned Goods Spoilage as 


Set Down in Various Court Decisions 


T various intervals warehousemen 
Mare confronted with the necessity 
+ Bof disposing of spoiled canned 
goods. Accordingly the higher Court 
decision in the recent case of Orange 
Nat. Bank v. Southern Pac. Co., 110 So. 
329, conveys important information. 

The facts of the case disclosed that 
the Rogers Milk Products Co., consignee, 
shipped from Pulaski, N. Y., to New 
Orleans, La., 650 cases of Rogers Brand 
sweetened condensed milk to its own 
order, notify Goodman & Beer, Inc., con- 
signor, and transferred the bill of lading 
with draft attached. The initial carrier 
of the goods was the New York Central 
Railroad Co. and the delivering carrier 
was the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
The shipment arrived at New Orleans 
on Feb. 21, and the consignor was 
notified of the arrival. 

The shipment remained on the docks 
about two weeks, and then the consignor 
had the goods removed to a _ licensed 
warehouse, where they were held ap- 
parently for the account of Southern 
Pacific Co. until March 22, when the con- 
signee, not being able to present the 
bill of lading, gave the Southern Pacific 
Co. an indemnity bond for the goods, 
and took possession of them, and held 
them as owner. 

Shortly thereafter the consignee 
reached the conclusion that something 
was wrong with the shipment, as some 
of the cans containing the milk were 
bulging. Examinations were made and 
the conclusion was reached that the 
bulging was due to the formation of 
gas in the milk, caused by deterioration 
brought about long before deterioration 
should have been expected. 

The consignee then attempted to sell 
the milk; and, after some effort in this 
direction, sold it, in the latter part of 
May, to an individual for $2 a ease, or 
$1,300 for the entire shipment. The 
milk in good condition was worth 
$3,257.02. 

Suit was brought by the holder of the 
bill of lading against the Southern 
Pacific Co. to recover the value of the 
milk above the freight charges, on the 
grounds that the milk was delivered to a 
third person without the presentation 
of the bill of lading. 

In holding the Southern Pacific Co. 
liable, the Court in part of a lengthy 
decision said: 


“The shipment was an interstate ship- 
ment, and, having been made under an 
order bill of lading, defendant (South- 
ern Pacific Co.) should not have de- 
livered it except upon presentation and 
surrender of the bill of lading by the 
lawful holder thereof, and in the event 
of the loss or destruction of the bill of 
lading, then only upon an order of 
Court and the execution of a proper 
bond. Defendant (Southern Pacific Co.) 








What Don’t You Know? 


V R. PARKER answers legal 
4 questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








did deliver the goods to him who was 
not the holder of the bill of lading, and 
hence is liable. The rule is that 
the measure of damages for a con- 
version. . . is the value of the goods 
at the time and place of the conversion. 

From this amount the freight 
charges on the payment of such charges 
is necessary to enable the shipper or 
holder of the bill to obtain possession 
of the shipment. . The evidence 
offered makes out a prima facie case 
that the milk was in good condition when 
it left the factory, and should have been 
in such condition when it was delivered 

to Goodman & Beer and a bond 
taken on it. . . . No disinterested person 
examined the milk, and gave evidence 
concerning its condition. . . Our con- 
clusion is that defendant has not satis- 
factorily established that the milk had 
deteriorated, and hence was not worth 
what it otherwise would have been, and 
which, under the circumstances of the 
case, it should have done, to say the 
least. The trial Court rendered 
judgment ffor plaintiff . . . for 
$3,254.02, which was the market value 
of the goods at the time of the con- 


version less the freight charges. It is 


affirmed.” 





Two Canned Goods Queries 
EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: A _ lot of canned 
goods, stored with us, went bad. A 
chemist from the can-maker came to us, 
with proper order, to examine the lot 
(8,000 cases); he worked two days 
sampling the cans. During the second 
night fire broke out among the canned 


goods, doing damage of $472. The in- 
surance company that insured _ the 
canned goods denies liability on the 


ground that we did not adhere to our 
covenants about permissible work; that 
no work-order was issued by the under- 
writers and none applied for. The can- 
nery is looking to us to pay the $472. 
Are we liable? Shall we pay or stand 
suit?—A Washington Warehouse (State 
of Washington). 

Answer: The answer to this question 
depends on the construction of the 
covenants. It is certain that you are 
bound to adhere strictly to such cove- 
nants. If you failed to do so, you may 
be liable. In a case of this kind, gen- 
erally it is immaterial whether your 
failure to abide by the covenants direct- 
ly caused the damage. 

If, for instance, you insured the goods 
without agreement with the owner, or 
without statutory reasons, then you are 
not liable to the canning company, un- 
less you failed to exercise ordinary care 
in safeguarding the goods. 

If the owner insured the goods and 
you signed an agreement to obtain a 
working order to be issued by the under- 
writers, ordinarily your duty is to 
obtain the working order; but as you 
state that the chemist came to you with 
a “proper order,” it may be construed 
that the owner impliedly relieved you of 
the necessity of obtaining the working- 
order. 

If, however, you agreed with the 
owner to insure the goods, or for stat- 
utory reasons did so, then you are liable 
for the actual damages caused the 
canned goods. This amount may depend 
on whether the goods were spoiled. You 
would be required only to replace the 
same quality of the merchandise de- 
stroyed. In other words, if the canned 
goods were spoiled, not through your 
fault, and their value when not spoiled 
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was $472, you would not be liable for 
the latter sum, but only for the replace- 
ment value of the goods. 





EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: We_ received into 
store a lot of canned goods, for which 
our non-negotiable receipt was issued. 
Four times the owner sent one of his 
employees (always the same individual) 
to our warehouse with a letter asking 
us to permit him to set out for ship- 
ment a portion of the goods. Each time 
the owner specified a definite number 
of cases. We did not check the outgoing 
shipment, but accepted his tally. 

A fifth time the same employee came 
for the same purpose, but without pre- 
senting an order. The employee has 
departed for lands unknown. Later the 
owner ordered out the balance of his 
stock, in six shipments. It was then 
discovered that the lot was 2,100 cases 
short; the employee had shipped out 
each time in excess of his order, and 
his fifth visit was unauthorized by the 
owner. 

The owner is holding us responsible 
for the stolen canned goods. Where do 
we stand?—A California Warehouse. 

Answer: In the very recent case of 
Green v. Meadors, 291 S. W. 993, the 
higher Court said: 

“A principal is bound by all that is 
done by his agent within the scope of 
his apparent power, and cannot avoid 
the consequences of his acts because no 
authority was in fact given to him to do 
them, unless they were in excess of the 
agent’s apparent authority, or were done 
under such circumstances as to put the 
person dealing with him upon notice 
or inquiry as to his real authority.” 

Also, in another recent case, Uni- 
versal Papers Products Co. v. R. E. 
Funsten Co., 285 S. W. 516, the Court 
said: 

“One rule seeks to protect principals 
against wrongful assumptions of au- 
thority by agents, and to do this gives 
special weight to the doctrine that a 
man has the right to extend or restrict 
the powers of his agent as his judg- 
ment dictates. The other rule seeks 
to protect the public against losses due 
to the appearance of power in an agent, 
and therefore emphasizes the maxim 
that, where one of two persons, both 
free from a fraudulent motive, must 
suffer loss in consequence of the act of 
one of them, he whose innocent act en- 
tailed the loss must bear it.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
the owner of the stored goods is equally 
as responsible for the acts of his agent, 
as if the owner himself had called for 
the delivery of the goods, because he 
gave the warehouseman a written order 
to deliver the merchandise to the em- 
ployee. 

However, in this instance the owner 
of the goods distinctly specified in the 
written order the number of cases that 
the warehouseman should deliver to the 
agent. And as the warehouseman per- 
mitted the agent to exceed his authority 
in taking out more than the specified 
quantity of the stored merchardise, quite 
naturally the warehouseman is liable. 


LEGAL 


Liquor Storage Ruling 


A Muon storage ruling of impor- 

tance to the public warehouse in- 
dustry was recently handed down by the 
New York State Court of Appeals. It 
is, in effect, that stolen liquor is with- 
out value, and that the owner of such 
liquor cannot recover damages from the 
owner of a warehouse from which such 
liquor is stolen. 

The plaintiff in this case was Leo L. 
Gonch. The defendant was the Republic 
Storage Co., Inc., New York City. At 
the trial in the Supreme Court the plain- 
tiff testified that he brought whisky, pur- 
chased in France in 1922, to this country 
with the understanding that a permit 
to ship the liquor to Mexico would be 
granted; that the issuing of such a per- 
mit was delayed; and that, pending nec- 
essary orders from the prohibition com- 
missioner, the whisky was stored with 
the Republic company. 

On a Saturday afternoon thirty bar- 
rels of the whisky were stolen from the 
warehouse, and Gonch alleged that the 
warehouse company was negligent 
through failing to provide a watchman 
at that time. 

The Supreme Court held the Republic 
company to have neglected to use rea- 
sonable care as custodian of the liquor, 
thus justifying a judgment against the 
warehouse company for the reasonable 
value of the liquor. The Appellate Divi- 
sion upheld the verdict of the Supreme 
Court. 

The case was then taken on appeal to 
the New York State Court of Appeals, 
which on July 16 reversed the decision 
of the Supreme Court and ruled that 
the whisky was of no pecuniary value, 
and that the plaintiff could not collect 
from the Republic company because of 
the theft. 

“Plaintiff suffered no injury to a law- 
ful property right and therefore is en- 
titled to no damages,” said Judge 
O’Brien, writing the Court of Appeals 
decision, in which the entire Court con- 
curred. “The whisky had no pecuniary 
value to him. Indeed, it had intrinsic 
value, and thus could be the subject of 
larceny, but it was worthless to plaintiff 
as a gem in the sea. The national pro- 
hibition Act deprived him of any prop- 
erty right in it and forbade him to pos- 
sess, transport, use, or sell it. On May 
13, 1922, a month before the whisky 
arrived in New York for the avowed 
purpose of transport to Mexico, the 
Supreme Court had announced that the 
transportation of intoxicating liquors 
from a foreign port through some part 
of the United States to another foreign 
port was prohibited.” 


Ohio Irregular Hauling 


RECENT decision by the Ohio Su- 

preme Court in the case of Erie 
Railroad Co. v. Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission is considered by Ohio’s ir- 
regular haulers, including household 
goods warehouse companies operating 
vans, to be of extreme importance to 
their business, as it is declared to uphold 
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some of the contentions set forth on 
behalf of the Ohio Association of Com- 
mercial Haulers in their unsuccessful 
fight to have the Ohio Legislature enact 
Senate Bill No. 21. 

F. A. Wells, a hauler in Mantua, ob- 
tained a certificate of necessity to oper- 
ate an irregular line in Portage, Cuyaho- 
ga, Summit and Trumbull counties. The 
Erie Railroad protested, and eventually 
the case went to the State Supreme 
Court. The parts of the Supreme Court’s 
decision of particular interest to the ir- 
regular haulers are as follows: 

The Court held that advertisements 
had been inserted by Mr. Wells in news- 
papers circulating in each of the four 
counties and that no written notice was 
required to be given by him to other 
transportation companies. 

The Court held that notice of the filing 
of an application in connection with an 
irregular route is required to be pub- 
lished only in the county seat of that 
county from which the route is to be 
operated; that such notice does not 
have to be published in all the counties 
in which a route is to operate. 

Mr. Wells failed to file with his ap- 
plication, however, a map showing his 
routes. The Supreme Court held that 
such a map was necessary, and the ap- 
plication accordingly was ordered can- 
celed. 





Fire Liability 
EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: Here is a question 
that should be of interest to the ware- 
house industry as a whole. 

The following clause is contained in 
the standard form of contract for an 
industry track, this contract being 
signed by the railroad company as the 
party of the first part, and the ware- 
house as the party of the second part: 

“Assumption of Risk and Indemnity 
Against Damage by Fire: 

“It is understood that the movement 
of railroad locomotives involves some 
risk of fire, and the second party as- 
sumes all responsibility for and agrees 
to indemnify the carrier against loss 
or damage to property of the second 
party or to property upon its premises, 
regardless of railroad negligence, aris- 
ing from fire caused by locomotives 
operated by the carrier on said track, 
or in its vicinity, for the purpose of 
serving said second party, except to the 
premises of the carrier and to rolling 
stock belonging to the carrier or to 
others, and to shipments in the course 
of transportation.” 

Suppose a locomotive belonging to the 
railroad company moving on the track 
covered by the contract set fire to the 
warehouse and destroyed a lot of goods 
in storage, stored for Blank & Co. by 
the warehouse company. 

Blank & Co. carry insurance on their 
goods their policy, however not carrying 
any subrogation clause. Their insur- 
ance company pays Blank & Co. for 
their loss, but calls on the railroad to 
reimburse them. 

Under the clause noted above, can the 
warehouse company be held responsible 
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and forced to pay the loss?—Adams 
Transfer & Storage Co. 

Answer: The law is well established 
that a common carrier may not make 
a valid contract against its liability for 
the injury or loss of goods through its 
negligence. 

In the very recent case of Straub v. 
Missouri Pac. R. Co., 283 S. W. 36, it 
was disclosed that a carload of mer- 
chandise was destroyed by fire while 
the latter was on the tracks owned by 
the shipper. A contract existed be- 
tween the shipper and carrier which, 
in part, read: 

“The said second party (shipper) 
hereby releases and agrees to indemnify 
and hold the railway company harmless 
from and against all liability or claim 
for loss and damage by fire, which may 
happen upon or be done to or upon the 
building, premises and property of the 
party of the second party (shipper) or 
to the property of any other persons or 
corporations, now or hereafter, and 
whether inside or outside of said build- 
ings, caused by fire, sparks, or burning 
coals from any locomotive when oper- 
ated upon said track, or by fire other- 
wise happening howsoever.” 

This contract, therefore, was prac- 
tically the same as the one to which you 
refer. The higher Court held the car- 
rier liable, notwithstanding the contract. 
In explaining the law on this subject, 
the Court said: 

“A eommon carrier cannot change 
its public character by contract with 
shippers to haul freight over its tracks 
from one industrial track to another 
industrial track in this State. It is 
immaterial whether’ the industrial 
tracks are owned by the shippers or by 
the railroad company, if in delivering 
the shipment it is necessary to pass over 
tracks which do belong to the railroad 
company.” 





Storage Contracts 


YOME time ago the South Orange 

Storage Co. requested information 
regarding the proper procedure where 
a warehouseman intends to remove 
stored goods into a new warehouse at 
a higher storage rate. 

The legal question submitted implied 
that the storage contracts were of long 
duration. The answer given related 
specifically to such contracts. 

Of course, where the contracts are 
for short durations, as thirty days, the 
warehouseman simply is required to 
notify the owners of the goods that 
after the expiration of this month’s con- 
tract the storage cost will be increased 
to a certain price, for the reason that 
new quarters will be occupied. 

Obtain permission of the owners to 
remove the goods, or request them to 
call for the property if they are un- 
willing to pay the changed rates and 
permit removal of the goods from the 
old warehouse into the new one. 





Common Carrier Rulings 


HE Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, in the recent case of 
Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. v. W. C. Cren- 


LEGAL 


shaw & Co., 187 S. E. 515, thoroughly 
considered the subject of liability of a 
common carrier for injury to goods 
being transported. This Court said: 

“A common carrier is an insurer of 
goods, delivered to it for transportation, 
against all loss resulting from its own 
negligence, and against all other loss 
or damage except such as may be caused 
by the act of God, the public enemy, 
the act of the shipper, public authority, 
or the inherent nature of the goods. 
And where the damage is due to one 
of the five excepted causes, the carrier is 
liable for any damage which may be 
due to its failure to exercise reasonable 
care to protect the goods from such 
loss or damage.” 

And in the case of Philadelphia v. 
Diffendal, 109 Md. 494, the Court, in 
speaking of the liability of a common 
carrier of perishable goods, said: 

“The ordinary common-law liability of 
a common carrier, as to most commodi- 
ties committed to its custody for trans- 
portation, is that of an insurer against 
all risks incident to the transportation, 
save such as result from the act of 
God or the public enemy, or the fault 
of the shipper, but with respect to 
perishable goods, which themselves con- 
tain the elements of destruction oc- 
casioning their own loss or deterioration, 
the carrier is not an insurer, but is re- 
quired to exercise reasonable care and 
diligence to protect the goods from in- 
jury while in its custody as well as to 
deliver them with dispatch to the con- 
signee or connecting carrier.” 

However, a common carrier is bound 
under all circumstances to prove that 
the injury was not caused by negligence 
of its employees. For example, in the 
leading case of Central Railroad & 
Banking Co. v. Hasselkus & Stewart, 91 
Ga. 382, the Court said: 

“When goods are damaged in the 
hands of the carrier, the burden of proof 
is upon it to show that it was free from 
negligence, or that, notwithstanding its 
negligence, the damage occurred without 
its fault; that is, that its negligence did 
not contribute to the damage.” 

In still another recent case, Chesa- 
peake & O. Ry. Co. v. Timberlake, 
Currie & Co., 137 S. E. 507, where the 
same point of the law involved the lia- 
bility of a connecting carrier, the Court 
quoted: 

“A connecting carrier who has com- 
pleted the transportation and delivered 
the goods to the consignee in a damaged 
condition or deficient in quantity, will 
be held liable in an action for the dam- 
age or deficiency, without proof that it 
was occasioned by his fault, unless he 
can show that he received them in the 
condition in which he has delivered 
them. The condition and quantity of 
the goods when they were delivered to 
the first of the connecting carriers, 
being shown, the presumption will arise 
that they continued in that condition 
down to the time of their delivery to 
the carrier completing the transporta- 
tion and making the delivery to the 
consignee, and that the injury or loss 
occurred while they were in his pos- 
session.” 


of 


In the case of Strong v. Atchison, T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co., 254 Pa. 405, a higher 
Court held that a consignee may be 
liable for the payment of freight on 
goods shipped under order bills of lad- 
ing on which is the notation “Freight 
to be prepaid.” 

The facts of the case are that shipper 
and consignee of merchandise agreed 
between themselves that the freight 
charges were to be included in the 
amount of the drafts attached to the 
bill of lading. However, the consignor 
overlooked prepaying the freight, al- 
though the bill of lading contained the 
notice above mentioned. The drafts, 
including the bill for the freight charges, 
were attached to the bill of lading. The 
consignee paid the drafts and then sued 
the carrier to recover the amount of 
the freight charges, contending that it 
should have collected the charges from 
the consignor. However, the Court held 
the consignee not entitled to recover the 
money, and said: 

“The plaintiff (consignee) in effect 
argues that the notation, ‘Freight to be 
prepaid,’ is equivalent to a statement 
that the ‘freight has been prepaid.’ 
That is not the effect of the language 
used. The language used is, in sub- 
stance, that the consignor will prepay 
the freight; it is not an acknowledgment 
that the freight has been paid. The de- 
fendant (carrier) had a lien on the ship- 
ment for the freight, and, when it was 
not paid by the consignor, who had 
agreed to pay it, and was paid by the 
consignee upon the delivery of the ship- 
ment to him, he had no right of action 
against the carrier to recover the dam- 
ages sustained by him on account of 
paying the freight twice.” 

Considerable discussion has_ taken 
place relative to which of several con- 
necting carriers is liable for damage to 
goods, where no evidence is obtainable 
as to which of the lines effected the 
damage. 

This point of the law was thoroughly 
discussed in the recent litigation of 
Chicago R. I. & P. Ry. Co. v. George E. 
Shelton Produce Co., 291 S. W. 428. In 
this case the higher Court held the last 
carrier liable, and said: 

“A prima facie presumption arises 
that the last carrier is the negligent one, 
in the absence of evidence locating the 
damage to goods.” 





Lien Restriction 


| is important to observe the language 
of the higher Court in the case of 
Jorgenson v. Story, 254 Pa. 427, with 
regard to the care required of a person, 
in strictly following the statutes, where 
property is held or sold to satisfy a lien. 
This Court said: 

“Such statutes are strictly construed, 
and one claiming immunity from dam- 
ages for the conversion of the property 
of another must show that the require- 
ments of the law have been closely ob- 
served. The rule is that a statutory lien 
may be enforced on property only in the 
manner prescribed by the statute, and 
it is the duty of one selling property 
in satisfaction of his lien to comply 
strictly with its requirements.” 
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Miller North Broad Storage Co. Applies Factory Efficiency 
to Rearranged and Rebuilt Headquarters Warehouse 


¢6éE,ACTORY management” efficiency, 
including economy of space and 
operation and unusual accessibility of 
supplies, is an outstanding point of the 
rearranged and partly rebuilt headquar- 
ters building of the Miller North Broad 
Storage Co., 2709 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, with its capacious new six- 
story addition in the rear. The recon- 
structed plant affords 94,000 square feet 
of fireproof storage space as against 
37,000 square feet of room formerly 
offered, and the new section, with its 
factory-like batteries of windows, pro- 
vides notably light and well ventilated 
quarters for the various departments. 

Progress through the plant convinc- 
ingly shows the application of the most 
modern ideas for the storage of household 
and other goods; the comfort and con- 
venience of patrons and the lightening of 
labor, as well as the promotion of im- 
proved hygienic conditions for the em- 
ployees. Buell G. Miller, president of 
the company, and his aids have suc- 
ceeded in working out a number of inno- 
vations from practical experience which 
have gone far toward maintaining the 
organization and its facilities in the 
front rank of the industry. To carry out 
the factory methods planned, a practi- 
cal employee was taken from the office 
staff to supervise the warehouse. Among 
the high lights are: 

Vastly improved piling methods. 

More detailed attention to the storage 
of small lots, a rapidly growing phase 
of the business. 

Installation of a special department 
for storing mohair furniture suits. 

Installation of a burglar-proof storage 
vault for silver. 

Improved facilities for cold storage. 

Inclusion of garage under same roof, 
reducing idle labor through releasing 
garage mechanics for general mechani- 
cal work in the warehouse. 

Renovation of the old building has 
been thorough. All stored goods were 
rechecked and rehandled at least once. 
Office space on the first floor has been 
doubled and there is a more logical ar- 
rangement for both employees and cus- 
tomers, the latter now approaching from 
two counters, a side counter as well as 
the front one. There is greater space 
in the operating department, centrally 
situated and flanked on the right by the 
sales department. New counters and 
partitions, of French walnut having a 
dull, wax finish, are lower than the old 
ones and afford’ greater visibility 
throughout the floor. Where it has been 
desirable to have higher partitions, as in 
the cashier’s section, the top portions 
are of glass, giving an unobstructed 
view. Opposite the cashier’s section, on 
the left as one enters, and across the 
lobby, is Mr. Miller’s private office, which 
has been moved forward and newly fur- 
nished throughout. Next the cashier’s is 


By K. H. LANSING 


the bookkeeping department, the work 
in which is greatly facilitated by the 
use of improved calculating devices. On 
this side, also, is the waiting room for 
customers, equipped with easy chairs, 
desk and telephone. Adjoining is the 
operating executive’s department. 

In the rear of the main floor office 
section, on the right, entered through 
a fireproof door, is a file, record and 
stock room, for back files, warehouse 
receipts and the like. All filing former- 
ly was done in the front office. Metallic 
shelving, properly labeled, keeps the 
records in orderly arrangement, render- 
ing them quickly accessible for refer- 
ence. The back files are in tiers, and 
over the doors is a special space for 
records. A color plan is in use for the 
ready recognition of records of the three 
warehouses of the company and the shelf 
labels also designate the warehouse of 
origination by their serial numbers. On 
the left, in the rear of the front office, 
is the new burglar-proof silver storage 
vault, with heavy bank doors. The room 
is wired, including the floor, by an elec- 
trical protective service company. There 
is also a burglar-proof and fireproof cold 
storage vault, 32 feet square, accommo- 
dating 3500 fur coats, as well as plenty 
of space for other goods. Here are 
12-foot metal racks of baked enamel and 
galvanized iron construction, adjustable 
as to shelving height, with 11-inch cen- 
ters. This room also is wired for pro- 
tection, with the exception of the floor, 
which is supplied with a trap. The room 
is equipped with thermostat control and 
is cooled by means of a 3-ton Frick re- 
frigerating machine. There is also a 
bunker room utilizing a small space un- 
der the stairs, this plan of using such 
small spaces being one of the efficiency 
points of the plant. Across the cor- 
ridor is a retiring room for women em- 
ployees, with metal lockers and easy 
chairs, and, further on, a men’s rest 
room, wherein is a steam pump for 
warming this portion of the building and 
supplying hot water. 

In the rear, giving on another street, 
is the big garage, particularly well 
equipped, and laid out in bays, permitting 
parking of two of the company’s largest 
vans abreast between the columns. The 
space is equipped overhead with an auto- 
matic sprinkling system, enabling fire 
insurance rates to be kept low. Under 
the stairway is a stockroom in which 
are kept such properties as equipment 
for handling big jobs, including hand 
trucks, dolly trucks, block-and-fall tackle, 
pads and burlap. On this floor is a lava- 
tory for drivers. A portion of the main 
space is devoted to body-building, with 
such machines as bandsaw, cross-cut 
saw, planer and the like, driven direct 
by motor. The machine shop is nota- 
bly well equipped, having high-speed 


lathe with 9-foot bed; high-speed 
drill press, portable electric drill 
presses, electric hammer, electric screw- 
driver, valve- grinder, connecting - rod 
reamer, acetylene welding outfit, battery 
recharger, many bench tools and other 
useful devices for expediting work. Metal 
bins on the walls contain supplies, from 
the smallest screws and nuts to large 
parts, and these are systematically stored 
and handled, affording quick accessibil- 
ity. Through placing stock in bins and 
on shelves, much economy of floor space 
has been effected and the necessary quan- 
tity of stock on hand has been greatly 
reduced. 

The paint shop on this floor is a model 
of convenience and is supplied with air 
compressor combined in a machine for 
spray painting, inflating tires and wash- 
ing vehicles and spray gun attachments 
used in painting chasses and the inside of 
vans. The paint locker is of metal, ven- 
tilated from the outside. Across the 
space are the washing stand and lubri- 
cating oil containers, these being placed 
between two columns. 

On this floor also is the combined ship- 
ping office, soldering shop and _ black- 
smith shop, the latter being furnished 
with forge having an electric blower, an 
emery wheel and a metal safe for keep- 
ing tools. The only basement space is 
a small room for the boiler to heat the 
building. 

On the second floor is a large packing 
room to which the lumber for packing is 
brought by truck from the West Phila- 
delphia warehouse lumber reserve. 

Special routing of this Jumber, from 
truck to elevator and thence to the loca- 
tion on the floor for actual packing, and 
removal of packed goods to an outside 
space ready for shipment, facilitate ope- 
rations. On this floor are lockers and 
lavatory for packers. Here, on the sec- 
ond floor, as elsewhere, metal safety lad- 
ders, capable of sustaining great weight 
and having two adjustable top steps for 
extension, are in frequent use. Handily 
situated is a stockroom for excelsior, 
pads, balls of twine in bins and burlap. 
A sprinkler system guards this section. 
A feature is a special room for collapsible 
pasteboard boxes for lamp stands and 
lamp shades of light material. The 
stand boxes are 56 inches high when as- 
sembled, with a 12-inch-quare base. The 
shade boxes have a base 29 inches square 
and are 15 inches high. In another sec- 
tion, boxes and barrels are stacked on 
metal trestles, saving space and making 
quick selection and removal easy. 

On the third floor are rows of wooden 
trestles along the corridors, which are 4 
feet 4 inches in width. Each trestle is 
divided into two stories for the storage 
of small lots. Most of these trestles are 
covered with burlap curtains fastened 
with nails, like pins. In the old building 
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portion of the floor double piling bays 


or section, of this kind has a capacity of 


saving. 


Such stout material as O. D. 





have been made by building hollow tile 
partitions centered at the columns sup- 
porting the ceiling, this, of course, mak- 
ing a recess on either side; and adding 
side-partitions also of hollow tile at in- 
tervals. The arrangement makes con- 
venient “open-face” rooms and greatly 
facilitates piling of goods. The tile walls 
would, in the event of fire, have a ten- 
dency to retard its spread. Each bay, 


200 cubic feet. 

On this floor is the main cabinet-work 
room, one feature being the restoration 
and modernizing of old furniture, includ- 
ing refitting of panels, under a supervis- 
ing expert. In this department is a high- 
speed lathe. Further up the corridor is 
a department for making piano covers 
and furniture pads, which the company 
is able to manufacture at a considerable 


twill and cotton filler are employed on 
certain piano covers, and the supply is 
kept well ahead of the demand, for both 
grand and upright piano work. Com- 
pleted covers are stored for a reserve 
stock in a high cupboard. 

On the fourth floor is a special outside 
room, rented out as a showroom to those 
who wish to have their merchandise ap- 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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Reliable Van & Storage Co. 
Brooklyn 
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HE fireproof warehouse recently completed for the 

Reliable Van & Storage Co. at 193-197 Bay Nine- 

teenth Street, Brooklyn, is one of the most modern 
buildings of its type in the city. 

The construction of this four-story structure, which 
stands near Cropsey Avenue, one of the main arteries 
to Coney Island, is entirely of brick, steel and rein- 
forced concrete. The warehouse occupies a frontage of 
65 ft. along Bay Nineteenth Street and extends back 160 
ft. to Bay Twentieth Street. It contains 35,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. An adjoining plot has been reserved for 
future additions when business may warrant. 

The front of the first story is faced with Indiana 
lime stone laid in large blocks, while the upper story 
fronts are of a buff color face brick with lime stone trim- 
mings. The first floor windows and the entrance are of 
bronze and ornamental wrought iron grilles finished in 
verdi antique. This, together with three large bronze 
lanterns, gives the building an attractive and dignified 
appearance. 

The first floor contains the executive offices, which 
are tastefully done in antique travertine walls with 
green and gold marble counter and walnut office parti- 
tions. The floor is of marble tile laid in blocks. The 
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ceiling is beamed with large walnut beams. The light- 
ing fixtures are in antique bronze, to match the balance 
of the work. The office contains all modern equipment 
for the safe keeping of documents and business records. 

Back of the office is the shipping department. There 
all vans are unloaded onto a loading platform which 
immediately adjoins the elevator, permitting efficient 
handling of furniture and reducing wear and tear to 
the minimum. <A window in the office overlooks the 
loading platform, giving the manager a full view of the 
activities there. 

Immediately adjoining the loading platform there is 
a completely equipped machine shop where the com- 
pany’s motor vans are kept in the best of condition. 

In the rear half of the first floor is a spacious, dust- 
proof, heated piano room cut off from the rest of the 
floor with brick walls and fireproof doors. Adjoining the 
piano room are a trunk room, a rug room and a packing 
room. All these are fireproof vaults in themselves. The 
balance of the first floor is used for crating and ship- 
ping and for dead storage for automobiles in winter. A 
separate outside entrance is provided for this portion 
of the floor. 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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HE Chelsea Fireproof Storage Warehouses, Inc., 

New York City, because of the present congested 

condition in its West Twenty-sixth Street building, 
has found expansion inevitable, and recently it closed 
contracts for the construction of an addition (included 
in accompanying illustration), nine stores high and 
basement, 50 by 100 feet, and having also a garage. The 
front will be similar to that of the present plant, ad- 
joining. The 


Al 


Chelsea Fireproof Storage 
Warehouses, Inc. 


New York City 


The ninth floor will remain an open one for either 
automobiles or furniture. 

The basement will be divided, by cross-walls, into boiler 
and coal rooms, with the balance for open storage. 

The entire first story and the front portion of the 
second story will be heated by a vapor system of 
steam heat. 

A large electric freight elevator is to be installed 
in the new addi- 
tion. This, with 





garage will oc- re - 
cupy about one- ts 
third of the first ‘ fagtienee st 

story. The bal- 


ance of this story 
will be arranged 
for a driveway to 
contain two en- 
trances; a_load- 
ing and shipping 
platform; a pack- 
ing room, and an 
office for ship- 
ping clerks. The 
two entrances to 
the driveway, and 
one entrance to 
the garage, will 
be equipped with 
Kinnear _ rolling 
doors electrically 
operated so as 
to be opened 
and closed by 
means of electric 
switches arranged 
at convenient 
points. 

The company’s 
offices will re- 
main in the same 
location in the 
present section, 
no changes be- 
ing anticipated or 











needed, other 
than those of cut- 
ting of openings in the brick dividing walls between the 
new and former units. 

The front portion of the second story is to consist 
of a reinforced concrete vault for rugs and silver, fit- 
ted up with enameled metal shelving in an approved 
manner, and protected at the entrance by a Diebold vault 
door. The balance of the second story to be utilized for 
piano and trunk storage. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth stories 
will be divided into fireproof compartments for household 
furniture storage. Each compartment will have a pro- 
tected doorway, consisting of a metal door, labeled by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


a3 the two present 
freight elevators 
in the old section, 
will make a total 
of three freight 
elevators for ser- 
vice in the entire 
completed = struc- 
ture. 

The roof of the 
addition is to be 
level with a con- 
crete surface. As 
the parapet walls 
surrounding the 
addition will be 
seven feet in 
height, the roof 
space can be uti- 
lized for rug 
cleaning, packing 
in good weather, 
and temporary 
storage for boxes. 

The addition is 
being so designed 
that when it is 
completed the en- 
tire new unit and 
the present one 
will have the ap- 
pearance of one 
massive struc- 
ture. 

All require- 
ments of the New 
York Fire Exchange will be adhered to, thus enabling 
the Chelsea company the lowest possible insurance rate 
on the building. 

The addition was designed by and is being erected 
under the supervision of George S. Kingsley, warehouse 
specialist. 

















A large group of warehouses in the San Joaquin Valley, 
California, has filed with the California State Railroad Com- 
mission a new tariff naming the charges for storage and 
incidental handling of alfalfa meal, grain, rice, alfalfa seed, 
beans, hay, dried fruits, potatoes and onions in bags. Six- 
teen warehouse companies and individuals are included, and 
they operate more than 50 warehouses in various places. 
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Distribution Census Does Not Include 
Statistics on Warehousing 


Storage Firms Are Classed as Service Organizations, but Government Stands Ready to 


Cooperate If Industry Will Collect Its Own Figures 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
428 Munsey Building. 
AREHOUSE and storage statistics 
have been dropped from the census 
of distribution which the United States 
Bureau of the Census is taking in eleven 
typical business centers of the country. 

There are several reasons for this. 
The census of distribution, even without 
warehouses included, is a sizable under- 
taking, and warehouse and storage sta- 
tistics are really subject for a census in 
themselves. Many warehouses are so 
run that it would be impossible for a 
census enumerator to obtain reliable 
figures without great difficulty, if at all. 
Also the organization of the distribution 
census put warehouses in the class with 
service organizations as distinguished 
from sales organizations, and it was 
found so difficult that it was decided to 
drop the whole group from considera- 
tion. 

The census of distribution has been 
directed largely by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The actual 
work is being done by the Bureau of the 
Census, a bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Under this dual 
direction the census includes the data 
most needed by business and that which 
the individual houses can furnish the 
enumerators most easily, and it is com- 
plete and unbiased. The Bureau of the 
Census is the only organization in the 
country which is equipped to make such 
a survey; it has men of long experience 
in collecting figures; its enumerators are 
under oath not to disclose any of the 
data except totals which will not indi- 
cate the condition of any individual busi- 
ness establishment; it has the confidence 
of the public generally; and it has no 
object other than to secure accurate 
figures. 

Baltimore was selected as the first city 
in which to attempt a distribution cen- 
sus. Warehouses and storage firms 
were included in the Baltimore census, 
but because of the discouraging results 
it was decided to omit this schedule from 
the census now being taken in Atlanta, 
Denver, Fargo, Providence and Syracuse 
and soon to be started in Chicago, Kan- 


By H. D. RALPH 


sas City, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Springfield, Ill. 

Storage facilities connected with sale 
organizations, either retail or wholesale, 
were included in the figures on selling 
firms, and the figures collected relate to 
inventories, employees, salaries and 
sales. Commercial warehouse and stor- 
age firms were classed as service organ- 
izations, along with garages, barber 
shops and plumbers. The only figures 
that could be obtained on these were on 
the number of employees, and even these 
figures are so incomplete as to be entire- 
ly discredited by authorities on business 
statistics. It was found almost impossi- 
bie to locate all service organizations of 
different types; many of them were 
operated in connection with sales firms 
and therefore were not distinguished in 
the figures from the totals for those or- 
ganizations, and many service organiza- 
tions did not keep records adequate to 
suvply the desired information. 

The entire census of Baltimore dis- 
closed only the following information on 
storage and transfer facilities: 

There are 3 cold storage plants, with 
154 employees; 106 trucking and delivery 
firms, with 1,630 employees; no furniture 
warehouses; 35 general merchandise 
warehouses, with 407 employees; 58 
steamship company agencies, with 3,314 
employees; 20 shipping agencies, with 
2,515 employees; 14 railroads with 20,670 
employees; and one grain elevator, with 
65 employees. These figures are obvi- 
ously incomplete, as is shown by the re- 
port regarding furniture warehouses, and 
therefore without much value. The rea- 
son is that further information could 
not be obtained or that it was included 
in statistics for sales organizations. 
Therefore the distribution census of other 
cities will include only sales and selling 
organizations. 

Although negative results were ob- 
tained on this part of the Baltimore 
census, quite the opposite results were 
secured in the census of selling organ- 
izations, and even better results are ex- 
pected in the other cities due to the ex- 
perience gained by the census enumera- 
tors. 

Analysis of the returns from 15,000 
Baltimore merchandise outlets shows the 


number of establishments, both whole- 
sale and retail in the various branches of 
trade; the total sales in 45 classes of 
stores; average sales for each estab- 
lishment; average sales for each resident 
of the city; and average sales for each 
sales person in the various lines; the 
number of employees in the different 
classes and the average number per 
store; the total salaries and wages in all 
kinds of business and average for each 
employee; the average inventory for the 
year and the stocks on hand as of Dec. 
31, 1926; and the percentage of business 
done by various types of establishments 
such as chain stores, mail order, branch 
stores, etc. The figures covering these 
matters have been compiled and are be- 
ing distributed by the national Chamber 
of Commerce. The official publication of 
the Census Bureau is not yet completed, 
and will contain a number of other anal- 
yses and more complete tables of the 
figures on the distribution of goods in 
Baltimore. 

Such figures are declared by business 
executives to be of the greatest import- 
ance to all business men concerned in 
any phase of distribution or selling of 
merchandise. 

A comparable list of figures concern- 
ing the storing and moving of goods 
would also be of value to the warehouse 
industry and to all shippers. 

Population censuses compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census have always been 
a part of political and business statistics. 
A census of manufactures in recent years 
has proven valuable to production in- 
terests. Detailed figures on imports and 
exports of commodities are watched 
closely by many industries. Railroad 
transportation figures of great value are 
published by the American Railway As- 
sociation and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


A census of distribution, hailed by 


business executives as a much needed 
link in the survey of American business 
is now under way, but warehousing has 
no part in it. 

Warehouse and storage statistics are 
declared to be of great value to many 
business interests, and well worth the 
trouble of collecting. 
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Do warehousemen know all that they 
should know about the condition of their 
industry? What figures on _ storage 
ought warehousemen have at hand? 
How can such information be obtained? 

The best way to secure such a census 
is through the medium of the organized 
warehouse industry. A committee could 
easily draw up a schedule containing a 
relatively small number of key questions 
—questions that would be easy to col- 
lect, easy for the individual warehouse- 
man to furnish, and which would give the 
most important facts about the industry 
and would require little revision in later 
censuses. Warehousemen doubtless 
would have more confidence in a census 
promoted by their own organization. 

The actual compilation of the census 
could then be made by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, and in this way would be 
authoritative and would cover public 
warehouses not members of warehouse 
associations, private warehouses of man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, and 
other storage and transfer factilities. 

The Bureau of the Census is not con- 
templating any such survey within the 
next couple of years at least because so 
far there has not been much demand for 
the survey, and its funds are being used 
for other work. 

When completed, a warehouse census 
might reveal some vital information, an- 
swering such questions as: 

1. What part does the public ware- 
houseman play in the total distribution 
of goods in the United States? 

2. What kinds of merchandise and 
what quantities are put in storage be- 
tween leaving the factory and reaching 
the consumer ? 

3. What goods go directly into con- 
sumption ? 

4. Are goods held near the point of 
production or are they stored at key dis- 
tributing points? 

5. How closely are storage facilities 
related to population lines? 

6. What percentages of goods await- 
ing sale are stored in public warehouses? 


Wilhelm, 


TORAGE executives who play golf 
will be interested to learn that Rudie 

Wilhelm, president of the Rudie Wil- 
helm Warehouse Co., Inc., Portland, 
Ore., recently won, for the sixth time, 
the Oregon State title, which was played 
on the Lake Oswego Country Club course. 
He is also Pacific Northwest champion. 

Mr. Wilhelm started playing as a 
caddy, and was left-handed. At the age 
of 12 he switched to the right-hand 
swing, and by then was displaying so 
much promise that John Moffitt, then a 
noted professional, took the boy under 
his wing. That was in 1902. 

In the following year Mr. Wilhelm 
won his first tournament—Portland’s 
caddy championship. After that he quit 
carrying clubs for others. 

In 1914 the Portland Golf Club was 


In privately owned manufacturers’ ware- 
houses? In retailers’ stocks? 

7. Is business making an increasing or 
decreasing use of the public warehouse- 
man’s services in distribution? 

8. How long are various classes of 
goods held in storage, and is this af- 
fected by developments in direct-selling 
and hand-to-mouth buying? 

9. Is pool car distribution increasing, 
and in what lines? 

10. In what cities are public ware- 
houses crowded and in what cities is 
there much vacant space? 

It is felt by some students of distri- 
bution in the Department of Commerce 
and in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce that the warehousing industry 
would be much surprised by the results 
of such a census of itself. The feeling is 
that the storage business is so good that 
the industry has not had to analyze it- 
self, as has nearly every other industry 
in the country. 

In the words of John H. Matter, 
domestic distribution expert of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, no industry can 
afford to pass up anything that has 
proved of value to any other industry. 
Business conditions are changing so 
rapidly that all business men must be 
prepared for changes by knowing all 
possible facts about their businesses in- 
stead of making judgments on guesses, 
rumors, preconceived notions or habits of 
thought. 


Even though warehouses and storage 
facilities have been omitted from the 
census of distribution, the figures that 
are being taken should prove of value 
to warehousemen as indicating trends in 
business practices and distribution ten- 
dencies. 

“One business is so dependent upon 
another that business men nowadays 
must keep a close watch on what is 
going on in all parts of the world,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Matter. “What may be 
considered academic discussions of eco- 
nomic problems or business conditions 
which are thought to have only the most 
general and indirect influence may turn 


Portland, Ore., W arehouseman, 


of Two Golf Titles 


organized, with Mr. Wilhelm as one of 
the charter members. In the following 
year he won his first State champion- 
ship. At that time a contest was ar- 
ranged in which he was to attempt to 
drive a golf ball farther than a baseball 
player could rap out a baseball with a 
fungo bat. Standing on the home plate 
and using a brassie, Mr. Wilhelm sent 
three golf balls sailing over a school- 
house. The ball player did not even 
undertake to duplicate the feat. 

The warehouseman attributed his suc- 
cess in those days to the fact that he 
was able to control his wooden shots— 
while his rivals were using irons from 
the tee. 

In 1916 Mr. Wilhelm won the Pacific 
Northwest open championship at Spo- 
kane against a field of twenty-two pro- 
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out to be of vital importance to any- 
body’s business. 

“We were astounded the other day in 
Washington to learn at a conference of 


-lumber interests, called together by Sec- 


retary Hoover, that the standardization 
of the inch plank, meaning in many cases 
the change in thickness of the plank only 
1 /32 of an inch, would cause the scrap- 
ping of millions of dollars’ worth of 
machinery; would involve destruction of 
hard-won markets, entailing endless con- 
fusion; would mean a remaking of thou- 
sands of freight rates, both rail and 
water; would require a revision of build- 
ing codes in twenty odd States. That’s 
one example of indirect influence. 

“In 1919 the Russians couldn’t buy 
tea. No money. India, which raises it 
for them, couldn’t buy textiles of Eng- 
land as a result. The Manchester mills 
had the greatest slump in sixty years. 
Cotton dropped in the United States, and 
the South couldn’t buy. Wholesalers 
and retailers along the Ohio River failed. 
The Cincinnati families suffered, and all 
because the Russians quit drinking tea. 

“Again: shipment of pianos was tied 
up in a South American port because 
the purchasers could not pay for them. 
A man in Omaha invented Eskimo Pie 
with a chocolate coating. It swept the 
country, necessitating more cocoa from 
Ecuador. The balance of trade was re- 
stored; credit established in New York. 
The Ecuadoreans got their pianos; our 
manufacturers got their money; piano 
workers their wages. New markets were 
opened for wire and wood and steel and 
all the things which go into a piano. All 
because a man in Omaha thought of sell- 
ing ice cream in a chocolate cover. 


“The fact is that we are more often 
affected by those indirect influences over 
which we have no control than we are 
by the matters directly related to us 
which we can control. It is the growing 
sensing of this fact that is responsible 
for the growth of trade organizations to 
study and deal with those problems 
which affect them and which can be met 
and solved only by group action.” 


Is Holder 


fessionals and as many more amateurs. 
His total for the final 36 holes in that 
tournament was 140—68 for the first 18 
and 72 for the second round. 

In 1917 the warehouseman won both 
the Pacific Northwest amateur cham- 
pionship and the Oregon State cham- 
pionship. The State crown he retained 
through 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

He competed in national amateur 
tournaments in 1920 at New York, and 
1921 at St. Louis, failing—by two 
strokes and four strokes respectively— 
to get within the qualifying lists of 
players. 

Recently he won his second Northwest 
championship, played at Victoria, and he 
is now planning to enter the national 
amateur at Minneapolis, to be played 
late in August. 
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Why Not Help the Newspapers 
Boost the Industry 


Some Thoughts on Constructive Publicity for Warehousing 


sé"F. HE Heart of Transient Town” was 

- the title of a featured story in a 
Chicago newspaper after a reporter had 
made an interesting visit to the house- 
hold goods warehouses of W. C. Reebie 
& Brother. 

It had local interest; undoubtedly it 
was read by many. 

“Careless Warehouse” was the head- 
ing of a letter of complaint published 
in the “Friend of the People” depart- 
ment of another Chicago paper. 

It had local interest; undoubtedly it 
was read by many. 

The story about “The Heart of 
Transient Town” took up several differ- 





By ALLEN L. Ross 


ent phases of the storage and transfer 
business, and told them in an inviting 
manner. It referred to one of the 
Reebie company’s depositories as “the 
house of a thousand trunks.” It was 
the sort of a human interest story that 
you might find in The American Maga- 
zine—about the things that people put 
into storage and their traits. It told 
of changes in moving, and incidentally 
the interview with Arthur W. Reebie, 
vice-president and manager, brought out 
the desirability of more moving days. 
This indicates that the subject of 
storage and moving must be a more 
interesting subject than those who are 
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the industry 


so close to it realize. And yet com- 
paratively little about it has been print- 
ed. I am speaking from the newspaper 
standpoint. 

In a score of years of newspaper work 
I have seen papers from all over the 
country, and I do not recall seeing a lot 
about this industry. Most of what I 
have seen has been unfavorable. I don’t 
mean such headlines as “Moving Costs 
Go Up Again”’—references to “another 
factor in the high cost of living,” as 
written by the new reporter. (Yes, the 
new reporter generally gets to handle 
matters concerning storage and trans- 
fer, except that this Chicago paper had 
it handled by a writer of reputation.) 

The kind of material I refer to is the 
kind that becomes an epidemic in the 
“Letters from Subscribers” or “Friend 
of the People” departments. 

Let one subscriber write a letter such 

“Careless Warehouse,” telling of his 
or her harrowing experiences with over- 
charges and lost goods, and a lot of 
other persons are immediately reminded 
that they too have had trouble with 
warehouses. Thereupon they grab their 
trusty eversharp pencils and write a 
letter to the paper. The editor of that 
department gets so many letters about 
the tribulations of storage patrons that 
he concludes it is a matter of general 
interest. He will not run all the letters, 
but from time to time will insert one on 
the theory that it is a problem that will 
be mentioned again and again. 

And then some day people will be 
saying: “My goodness! You have a lot 
of trouble dealing with those storage 
warehouses, don’t you? There’s always 
somebody losing something, according to 
the Journal.” 

What’s the remedy? How are you 
going to stop newspapers from printing 
too much material that gives a black 
eye to the whole industry? Better than 
that, how are you going to have the 
papers print the stuff that is favorable 
to the industry ? 

My suggestion, based on newspaper 
experience, is for storage and transfer 
men and newspaper people to get ac- 
quainted with each other. This would 
make it possible for more interesting 
articles like the one about “The Heart 
of Transient Town” to get into print. 
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Human interest stuff about local enter- 
prises would be the stuff, not an essay 
on the value of warehousing or a puff 
about the proprietor. If there were 
plenty of material favorable to the in- 
dustry printed, the unfavorable mate- 
rial would be overshadowed or crowded 
out. 

There is undoubtedly interesting ma- 
terial because women are interested in 


storage—and the newspapers cater, 
above all, to the woman reader. They 
buy their syndicate features, comics, 


household hints and fiction with the idea 
of making women regular readers of 


the paper. 
There are, as a rule, no channels of 
contact between warehousemen_ and 


newspapers which would bring out the 
best material. Contrary to common be- 
lief, reporters in most communities do 
not scurry hither and thither looking for 
news. They are assigned to regular 
“runs” or “beats” to visit regularly the 
most likely sources of news. 

Even if the storage warehouse were 
on one of these “runs,” little would be 
uncovered in the routine manner, because 
few warehousemen would have anything 
to say to the query, “Well, what’s do- 
ing today?” ‘They haven’t the news 
sense, as a rule. 

The best articles come out in the 
course of a friendly conversation. Let 
a competent newspaper man or woman 
get a warehouseman to the point where 
he has enough confidence in him or her 
to “talk shop” a little bit, and the first 
thing you know he has said something 


ADVERTISING 


that suggests a human-interest article 
about some feature of his business. 
That’s the way “time-copy” articles 
are uncovered. “Time-copy” articles dif- 
fer from accounts of murders, accidents 
and scandals; they do not have to go 
into the paper the next day. They are 
written up in non-rush periods, and the 
compositors put them into type when 
they would otherwise be idle. The arti- 
cles may stand in type for some time 
and not be used until needed to fill up 
a gap in a page or in the Sunday issue. 
But how can warehouse and transfer 
men get acquainted with the news- 
papers? Well, if it were ever possible 
for me to tip off a newspaper to any 
piece of news that is no way connected 
with the industry, I’d do it. I'd call up 
and ask for the city editor if I had been 
one of a few witnesses to an occurrence 
and suggest that possibly they hadn’t 
heard of such-and-such a thing. Even 
if they have it from some other source, 
your helpfulness would be appreciated. 
But don’t ask to have a reporter sent 
to see you, especially if you have some 
small item. If more is wanted after you 
have telephoned in or written in any- 
thing, the city editor will have a re- 
porter get in touch with you by ’phone 
or in person. Many reporters are lit- 
erally working their legs off and dislike 
to act as messenger boys for material 
that could be handled in a more sensible 
manner. 
After you have helped the paper out 
on several occasions you will be remem- 
bered as being friendly, and when any 
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question about warehousing comes up 
you are likely to be consulted. It is 
the policy of newspapers to take care 
of their friends. Not in the sense of 
hushing up anything, but in verifying 
anything that is likely to injure their 
business and in mentioning them when 
it can be done legitimately. 

Few newspapers willingly antagonize 
or criticize any industry. If any local 
paper has a number of friends in the 
storage and transfer business, there is 
likely to be more beneficial than in- 
jurious material published. And it will 
be done without “pull” or “pressure.” 

But if you get acquainted with a re- 
porter, don’t ask him to write an article 
about your business. Just talk freely 
to him; he’ll respect your confidence. 
Even if you think the public would be 
interested in something, just bring it out 
naturally. If he’s any good at all, he’ll 
pounce upon the idea and himself sug- 
gest that it can be developed into an 
article. 

Furthermore, he’ll be able to assure 
the city editor that it’s his “own idea,” 
and that you were not trying to work 
him for some free advertising. Help 
him to uncover the interesting things 
about the business. 

The most effective way to diminish 
newspaper complaints about the indus- 
try, and to get the picture of the real 
industry in print, is for as many indi- 
vidual warehousemen and as many 
newspaper men as possible to know each 
other and respect each other. 


If You Use the Radio to Advertise 
Why Not Be a Showman? 


By WILLIS H. PARKER 


NFORTUNATELY there are scores of strictly com- 
| | mercial broadcasting stations selling space on the 
air with little or no knowledge of the businesses 
from which they solicit advertising. Equally unfortunate 
is it that there are many business men buying space on 
the air who do not know the fundamental principles of 
radio advertising and apply those principles to the char- 
acteristics of their own businesses, to the class of people 
they desire to reach, and to the best times to present 
their messages. 
The warehouse and transfer man may be included. 
The general formula for radio advertising is some music 
interspersed with announcements that the program is 
sponsored by or given through the courtesy of This-And- 
That Co. The types of musical numbers vary; the hour 
of entertainment is generally that which is most con- 
venient to the broadcasting company, and the orchestra 


HE successful showman studies the persons. 


4 public and gives the people enter- 


It may be that the showman’s 
personal tastes run different. 


which gave the program for the Blank and Blank Coffee 
Co. is held over to give the program for the This-and- 
That Hardware Co. 

Yet, we know it takes a different brand of salesmanship 
to sell coffee from the brand required for the merchandis- 
ing of hardware. In newspaper display advertising, the 
coffee merchant knows he cannot get results by using 
exactly the same sort of copy that the hardware merchant 
uses. So why accept the same sort of advertising on 
the air? 

What has been said of the coffee and hardware dealer 
may be said of the average warehouse and transfer com- 
pany, and it is obvious that coffee advertisements and 
salesmanship will not advertise and sell moving and storing 
of household goods. 

The warehouseman must be a show man if he expects to 
get maximum results from his “atmospheric” advertising. 


popular and jazz types, but he doesn’t 
endeavor to “shove the classical stuff 


He may 
down their throats.” If he is catering 





tainment and amusement that appeal 
to more than fifty out of every hundred 


like the most classical of music, while 
the majority of people may prefer the 


to the younger element, he provides pro- 
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grams that will appeal to them. If he 
seeks the patronage of the older folks, 
he arranges the programs to suit their 
tastes. 

Now, what must the warehouseman 
consider in his efforts to be a showman? 

An investigation of the uses of radio 
advertising and the features of the ware- 
housing business—moving and storage 
—brings out the types of people the 
warehouseman must interest. In fact, 
the majority of the customers and pros- 
pective customers may be confined to 
one class—the established family. And 
the characteristics of the “species” indi- 
cate that they retire fairly early and 
that they are more conservative in the 
kind of entertainment they want. 

Hence, to get their attention, the 
showman must put on his program at 
a convenient hour—preferably an hour 
between six and nine o’clock at night. 
He is appealing to Mother and Dad, 
therefore his program should be of the 
conservative variety of music—popular 
semi-classical and classical in variety, 
with jazz numbers kept entirely out or 
at least presented infrequently. Then, 
too, cheap performers cannot and will 
not present programs that impress 
Mother and Dad with the quality of the 
service the warehouseman claims. to 
give. 


Seasonal Advertising 


Generally speaking, radio advertising 
is classed as institutional and is sup- 
posed to be run for months and months 
before its effectiveness is marked. This 
need not be the case, for there are sea- 
sons of the year when the services of 
a van company are more in demand. In 
most communities it is in the spring 
when leases expire, as they do in Chi- 
cago, or around the first of June in 
Denver, when the residents are figuring 
on storing their furniture and going to 
the mountains for the summer. 


It is the opinion of advertising men— 
space and letter writers who have been 
forced by their clients to investigate the 
efficacy of radio advertising—that it is 
unnecessary to run radio advertising in 


ADVERTISING 


the winter months in hopes that the 
name of the firm will be impressed upon 
the minds of the radio owners so that 
they will turn to that company in the 
spring when in need of moving service; 
but that putting on an extensive adver- 
tising campaign in the moving season 
will bring more results. This is what 
Chicago warehousemen did in the spring 
of 1927, when they banded together and 
offered over the radio moving and stor- 
age advice, in the form of talks on the 
service, to the people of that commu- 
nity. 

It is obvious that when Mother and 
Dad are beginning to worry a bit over 
the approaching moving job, the ware- 
houseman who presents his card in the 
form of an atmospheric entertainment 
program will run a chance of getting 
that business. 

There are exceptions to all rules, of 
course, and the warehouseman may 
narrow down his prospect list by appeal- 
ing to and concentrating upon a sub- 
classification of the general class of 
moving customers. This is illustrated 
by the program of the Turner Moving 
& Storage Co., Denver. George E. 
Turner, the firm’s president, chose a 
daylight hour in the spring of the year 
for his radio advertising. His hour was 
from 2 to 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
His prospects were 90 per cent women 
folks—housewives—who, because they 
had to stay home and attend to house- 
hold duties, appreciated what entertain- 
ment their radios afforded them. 

It may be that Mr. Turner has the 
right idea, inasmuch as the housewife 
is generally more interested in the care 
given her furniture at moving time than 
is her husband. However, it is equally 
obvious that the size of the radio audi- 
ence is restricted and it is quite likely 
that fewer persons hear the program at 
that hour than would have heard it were 
it given at night, when the family—espe- 
cially Mother and Dad—settle down for 
an evening at home with the radio. 

We admit that the same radio adver- 
tisement that sells coffee and hardware 
will not sell moving and storage ser- 
vice. Therefore it is obvious that if the 
program is distinctive and apropos to 
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the business, it will have increased ef- 
fectiveness. 

We know this—that people don’t move 
any more than is absolutely necessary; 
there are still many families who be- 
lieve that “three moves is equal to a 
fire,” little realizing that modern busi- 
ness and efficiency methods have _ in- 
vaded the warehousing field. Many re- 
frain from moving when an opportunity 
affords “because it’s so much work and 
so hard on the furniture.” 


Psychology 


The warehouseman may put on a pro- 
gram that will psychologically overcome 
this by instilling some of the moving 
urge. 

For example, the writer was told of 
a clever stunt used by one warehouse 
company. It was a stunt program illus- 
trating the warehouseman’s facilities for 
inter-city hauling. The announcer was 
clever enough to visualize to the invisi- 
ble audience the fact that Jim Jones and 
family wanted to move to another town, 
not far away, and that the Blank com- 
pany was going to do the work. The 
orchestra was taken right along. While 
the boys loaded on the furniture, there 
was music in the background, and the 
announcer kept up a string of “wise- 
cracks” about how the boys were han- 
dling the household goods and packing it 
into the van. Then they started off, the 
orchestra playing appropriate selections 
in farewell to the old home. As they 
passed through this community and 
that, the announcer let it be known and 
the orchestra serenaded the citizens of 
each little community. Incidentally he 
continued a running fire of witticisms 
relative to how well Bill the packer was 
standing the trip, how the furniture was 
riding, and scores of other comments 
that brought laughs to his invisible audi- 
ence. Arriving at the destination, the 
goods were unloaded right into the house 
and the family made ready for their 
first hours in the new home. In con- 
clusion, the orchestra played “Home, 
Sweet Home,” and the program signed 
off. 


Oakland Company Uses Letter Follow-U p to Test the 
. Customer’s Reaction to the Moving Job 


be National Van & Storage Co., 
Oakland, Cal., is making use of a 
novel method to obtain the customer’s 
reaction to each moving job the firm 
does. A few days after the job is com- 
pleted, so that the customer will have 
had time to become settled in his new 
home, and to know just how his house- 
hold goods were treated in moving, the 
following letter, on the stationery of the 
storage company, is sent to him: 

“Dear Sir: 

“The other day I asked the chauffeur 
of one of our vans to be particularly 
careful with a certain moving job, as it 
was for a neighbor of mine. 

“He replied: ‘Mr. Early, we handle 


every job as though it belonged to your 
next door neighbor.’ 

“That kind of a spirit in an organ- 
ization is hard to beat, and I would like 
to know how it worked in your cA&se. 

“When our men moved your goods 
recently, did they do anything they 
should not have done? 

“Could they have done it any better? 

“Your reply in the inclosed envelope 
will be appreciated.” 

About 96 per cent of the customers 
reply to the letter, according to F. J. 
Early, vice-president and general man- 
ager, who signs the communication. The 
answers are tabulated, filed and studied, 
with the result that the National not 


only gets a line on how its moving jobs 
are being done, but how each van crew 
is performing its duties. 

In addition, the customer, if well sat- 
isfied, not infrequently mentions the 
name of some acquaintance who is about 
to move or store his goods. Considerable 
new business thus has resulted from 
these letters. 





Columbus Blaze 


Fire of undetermined origin damaged 
the garage of the H. J. Powell Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., 339 Cleveland Avenue, 
Columbus, recently, with an estimated 
loss of $3,800. 
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Are Some Ideas Which Will 


Help Cut Delivery Costs 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 


NEW YORK CITY warehouse owner slices one- 
A third off his truck maintenance account by a sim- 
ple system of driver reports to check inspection 
and lubrication. An Illinois concern increases its de- 
livery territory without adding more equipment by a 
plan for paying drivers a minimum salary plus a bonus 
for additional business beyond a certain quota. A New 
England company stages a clever advertising stunt by 
putting panels on the sides of each truck, changing the 
advertising message every week, and gets new business 
on the strength of this alone. 

And as they go—ad infinitum. Many examples could 
be cited of how enterprising warehouse owners are keep- 
ing awake to new possibilities of their truck equipment. 

What are you doing to take the biggest possible ad- 
vantage of your trucks and to reduce costs to a mini- 
mum? The author of this series of articles for Distribu- 


tion and Warehousing would like to know. The use of 
trucks in this business, while not new in usefulness, is 
still new in the opportunities that exist for improve- 
ment. Little ideas for cutting costs or getting greater 
benefit from trucks come to the writer’s attention almost 
every day. They are valuable examples to other con- 
cerns because they show the directions in which prog- 
ress is being made. 

Write us about any ideas you have found to be suc- 
cessful. You will receive a letter back, perhaps telling 
of similar ideas used by other concerns or suggesting 
improvements in your own “pet plan.” There is no 
charge for this service and the writer urges that you 
use it. 

An “open forum” of this kind is an excellent way to 
keep abreast of the times on the subject. 





Work Bench on Wheels 


fI‘O suggest some of the opportunities 

along this line, the remainder of this 
article is devoted to a number of ideas 
which have recently come to the writer’s 
attention. Each one has been used with 
success and profit. 

Maintenance costs can be reduced, for 
example, by either of the two ideas 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. 

Figure 1 shows a work bench on 
wheels where everything needed for a 
rejair job can be rolled to the truck. 
The workman never forgets tools where 
this work bench is used, for each tool 
has a permanent place on it. Strapped 
to one side is a specially designed de- 
vice on which the men lie when work- 
ing under a car. An extension light 
hangs on the side of the bench. It is 
equipped with a vise, two large draw- 
ers for the workman’s tools, and it has 
ample space in a bin below for carry- 
ing a large assortment of nuts, bolts, 
and repair parts. 

The wheels at one end can be raised 
so that the bench can be made to rest 
solidly on the floor when the mechanic 
is working on a job. 

Figure 2 illustrates an idea used by 
one concern to accomplish a similar pur- 
pose. The repair bench and necessary 
tools are placed in the pit under the 
truck, thus making it unnecessary for 


the mechanic to climb out every time 
he needs his work bench, as is necessary 
in many repair shops. 


Contest Lowers Costs 


N order to encourage efficiency among 
drivers, one concern offers a set of 
three prizes to the three drivers whose 








Your Business and the 


Motor Truck 


\ AYS to minimize truck main- 
'Y tenance costs are suggested in 
this seventh of Mr. Sniffin’s new 
series of articles dealing with 
motor vehicle equipment, etc., in 
the public warehouse business. A 
work bench on wheels, contests, 
bulletins to drivers, overhaul ex- 
penses, advertising panels and per- 
formance checking are some of the 
phases considered. 

Mr. Sniffin is an advisory motor 
truck engineer, who is nationally 
recognized as an authority in this 
field. His eighth text will appear 
in an early issue. 








delivery records show the greatest effi- 
ciency. The contests are conducted in 
the summer when business is the heavi- 
est. Scores are arrived at by figuring 
each man’s operating cost per month, 
his sales per month, and the cost of 
his sales per unit. The man showing 
the greatest actual profit to the company 
wins first prize, and so on. 

This contest accomplishes two things: 
it increases interest in sales, and it 
keeps the men from forgetting their de- 
livery costs in their drive for extra 
business. 

As a check against reckless driving 
and general carelessness in the handling 
of the trucks, a file is kept showing the 
nature of all repairs made on each vehi- 
cle, and the dates. When drivers real- 
ize that records are being held against 
them they are not so likely to become 
careless in the care and handling of the 
trucks. 

In connection with driver policies the 
experience of a large Detroit bakery 
concern is interesting. This concern 
some time ago replaced all horse-drawn 
vehicles with motor trucks, and an offi- 
cial of this company says: 

“We found that our men were becom- 
ing better salesmen—first, of course, be- 
cause with the trucks they would cover 
their routes more quickly and thus have 
left a greater part of the day to devote 
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Above—Fig. 1, a work bench on 
wheels. Below—Fig. 2, repair 
bench and tools in pit under truck 


to soliciting new customers, but also 
because apparently they were as ‘proud’ 
of their shiny new trucks as though 
they had bought them personally—some 
difference between pulling up to a cus- 
tomer’s place of business behind old 
Dobbin and gliding up at the wheel of 
a smooth-running truck—and they re- 
flected this pride in an increased interest 
in their jobs. 

“Much the same sort of pride, we 
find, can be instilled in new men by im- 
pressing them during their period of 
training with the care exercised by the 
men who tutor them. 

“The new man gets his first lesson 
from the garage superintendent, who 
shows him how the car is operated and 
what the notches on the controller mean. 
Then he is taught the right way to load. 

“During the first day out the new man 
travels a route with one of the sales- 
men, who acts as a teacher. He does 
little this first day except listen to in- 
structions. But during the second day 
he is permitted to drive, so long as he 
does not delay deliveries. 

“Meanwhile the instructor continues 
his admonitions. He cautions the stu- 
dent not to scrape the wheels of the 
car against the curb; he warns him 
against permitting the car to charge 
while the controller is in poor contact; 
he shows him how to start and stop the 
car so as to put the least strain upon the 
battery; he drills into him the impor- 
tance of ‘safety first’; he tells him about 
the company’s rule which forbids carry- 
ing passengers. 

“The new man is trained from four 
to six days. Then he is assigned a route 
and given a final day’s instruction. 

“We still watch him through the re- 


CUTTING DELIVERY COSTS 


ports on his sales and on his costs. 
When a salesman exceeds the average, 
the superintendent, to whom reports are 
submitted, tells him about it and, if nec- 
essary, seeks to discover the reason. 
“Drivers of trucks need do nothing in 
relation to the mechanism of their cars 
other than to replace tires. We have a 
maintenance crew, well equipped and 
well organized, to do this work, and by 
watching for and repairing minor defects 
they keep our maintenance costs as low 
as possible. Ours is the preventive 


plan.” 
Bulletins to Drivers 


LOS ANGELES company recently 
issued to all its drivers the printed 


instructions illustrated in Figure 3, 
which it terms “The Truck Driver’s 
Bible.” 


This plan is not new. The idea has 
been and is being used by any number 
of concerns, but the presentation as 
shown here is exceptionally effective and 
contains a number of new angles. 

In the business of another company 
each driver was presented, one Monday 
morning, with a small bulletin, entitled 
“What You Should Know About Your 
Truck.” The bulletin went on to tell, 
in general, what a driver should know 
about the care and maintenance of his 
truck. 

Thereafter, each Monday morning, the 
supervisor of the motor vehicle depart- 
ment presented a bulletin to each of the 
drivers on some phase of the mainte- 
nance and operation of trucks. One 
week the bulletin told about the care of 
brakes, the next about the care of the 
storage battery, and so. Subsequent 
bulletins considered care of ignition 
system, bearing adjustments, care of 
motor fan, causes of lost power, mis- 
firing, smoke from motor, and so on. 

This supervisor explains that although 
most of the problems taken up in the 
bulletins are already well known, the 
drivers are impressed with the necessity 
of actually doing what the bulletins 
emphasize. And in some instances, of 
course, the bulletins give drivers insight 
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Conduct on the Road 


RIVE carefully, and with due regard to 
rights of others, particularly at inter- 
sections. 

Do not be a road hog. Be willing to 

pull over when anyone wishes to pass. 

st Most accidents are avoidable. We will 
not excuse accidents which are plainly your fault. ~ 


You are instructed to report any accident or damage 
to property of any nature, Violation of this rule will 
not be excused. 


Obey all traffic laws. Ramnetione of your personal 
opinion, the laws must be obeyed. he Blue Diamond 
Company is in full accord with existing traffic laws. 


Avoid all arguments with officers, pedestrjans and 
drivers of other vehicles. You gain nothing by them 
and they may react against you. If an argument of 
ANY nature develops, hold your temper; explain in 
a gentlemanly manner your side of the argument. 
If your explanation does not satisfy the other party, 
inform him that you are not authorized to settle these 
questions, but are instructed to deliver your load and 
return; give him your name, truck number and truck 
license number, and ask him to report the incident to 
the Transportation Manager. If the occurrence or 
accident is liable to be of a nature at al! serious, obtain 
names of all possible witnesses, and then be on your 
way. 
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into conditions of which they were igno- 
rant. The bulletins are short and, there- 
fore, easy to read. 

Operating costs are considerably lower 
than formerly. How long the good ef- 
fects of this campaign will last after 
the manager stops circulating his bulle- 
tins is a matter of conjecture, but many 
drivers are carefully preserving each 
bulletin as it is received. 


Cutting Overhaul Cost 


T HE overhaul problem, usually a cost 
item involving a great deal of waste, 
has been successfully met by one con- 
cern which has adopted the practice of 
overhauling all the motors once a year, 
usually in the winter, when other re- 
pair work is light. 

This plan not only does away with 
almost all motor trouble for a year, but 
also enables the company to keep a com- 
plete shop force the year round. By 
distributing the work over the entire 
year, a force of six men is able to do 
all the repairing. 

When a motor does give out in ser- 
vice there is very little delay, because 
three extra motors are always held in 
readiness in the shop, and the old one 
can be removed and a new one installed 
in a very short time. The defective unit 
is then repaired and held in reserve. 
The same plan is used with axles, dif- 
ferentials, and other important units. 

An old vehicle is never sold as junk 
or discarded entirely. When is truck is 
worn beyond repair it is salvaged com- 
pletely, from tires and rims to shims 
and nuts. The mechanics examine al] 
parts carefully, throwing out all worn 
units and transferring to the parts de- 
partment all units fit for further service. 

There are certain important items, 
such as magnetos, carburetors and gen- 
erators, that never wear out, and to sal- 
vage these means an appreciable saving. 


An Advertising Help 


A PANEL, constructed lengthwise across 
the top of the truck, extending from 
the rear to the back of the driver’s cab, 


Condact on the Job 


Be courteous to all persons on the job. 

Accede cheerfully to ALL requests from man in 
charge of job, if possible to accomplish. (This refers 

to all requests in placing loads, packing materials to 
pt adhe spots, pick-ups, hauling materials or any 
other service requested.) You are instructed to do 
the extra work, placing notation on your No. 1 ticket, 
describing extra work done and time consumed before 
obtaining signature. If it runs into extra time, the 
CeeOE will be charged. It is up to you to take care 

f YOUR customer’s wants and not to attempt to de- 
seonsiien if he is justified in requesting extra service. 

Your particular attention is called to method of 
loading and care of materials en route; unloading; 
care in crossing concrete and pick-ups. (Pf a custo- 
mer requests a favor—and it is within your power to 
handle—do it and do it cheerfully.) 

Remember—he is YOUR customer as well! as ours. 
Our business and your business, as well as your posi- 
tion, depends upon your proper care of materials on 
the job. Be sure you have proper materials before 
leaving the yard. You are responsible for proper 
delivery of correct materials. 

A dissatisfied customer means a lost customer. A 
satisfied customer means a permanent customer, and 
a little thoughtlessness or carelessness on your part 
will many a permanent customer into a lost cus- 
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Fig. 3—“‘The Truck Driver’s Bible’—printed instructions 
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is one concern’s contribution to getting 
better advantage from motor truck ad- 
vertising. 

This panel is solidly constructed of 
double-faced 44-inch white pine, heav- 
ily shellaced aad is supported by two 
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Fig. 4—An advertising panel for 


the motor truck 


metal braces, one on either end. The 
construction of this panel is shown in 
Figure 4. The lettering is permanent, 
being a striking color combination of 
buff background and blue letters out- 
lined with brown. 

A side panel is also frequently used 
to convey an advertising message. Con- 
cerns which use local outdoor adver- 
tising or sheet poster service in which 
one-sheet posters, issued at intervals, 
are “billboarded” in a town, can easily 
construct panels to fit on both sides of 
a truck to accommodate this same poster 
and to be changed each time a new 
poster is issued. This provides a bene- 
ficial extra circulation of the poster 
without cost and makes really worth- 
while advertising. 


Keeping Tabs on Performance 


PRACTICAL method for recording 

the exact operations of a truck from 
the time it leaves in the morning until 
it is put in the garage at night is illus- 
trated in Figure 5. 


I. C. C. Inquiry 


The illustration shows a paper disk 
which gives the daily record. These are 
supplied in quantities by the manufac- 
turer of the device and one is placed in 
each recorder every morning. 

The recorder is a metal cylinder placed 
as a permanent fixture in the cab of the 
truck and moves a pencil on the paper 
disk controlled by the vibration of the 
vehicle. 

At the end of the day the paper disk, 
when removed, shows the exact time the 
day’s work started, the loading time, the 
trip time, trip mileage, all stops—their 
duration and when they were made— 
the lunch period, average speed of trip, 
average speed per day, specific speed 
at any time, time speed was made, all 
traffic stops, time of day that the vehicle 
finished work, time and overtime of 
driver engaged in driving, and whether 
vehicle was used at any Other time after 
finishing the day’s work. 

Thus the executive can see at a glance 
exactly what each driver has done. He 
can see just how long it took the driver to 
make the trips, how often he stopped, 
and what the duration of each stop was. 
By combining the record tape with the 
driver’s sheets, he can ascertain just 
what credit is due each driver. He, 
therefore, knows as much about the work 
of the driver as if he were on the vehicle 
himself throughout the day. 

As a result of this permanent record 
there can never be any dispute over the 
amount of work done or the time con- 
sumed by the driver; and, should the 
driver seek an increase in salary, his 
records show whether he is worthy of it. 

Such opposition as there is to the use 
of such instruments is undoubtedly based 
upon the theory that the drivers particu- 
larly object to their instalation, espe- 
clally the older hands, who are prone to 
look upon them as a sort of mechanical 
detective set to watch them. They feel 
they cannot be trusted, that they are 
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suspected of wasting time or using the 
vehicles for purposes other than the 
business of the owners. 

In like manner some executives have 
been known to object to them on the 
ground that they are not necessary as 
the drivers are conscientious, and in any 
case a close enough check can be kept 
on them because the territory to be cov- 
ered and the approximate mileage are 
known. 

There is no doubt that the value of a 
constant check on the performance of 
transport vehicles is coming to be more 
and more appreciated as time goes on. 
When any attempt is made to attain 
even ordinary efficiency of operation 





Fig. 5—Metal cylinder for record- 
ing truck’s exact operations 


it is a great help if the owner knows 
what goes on after the vehicle turns the 
corner of the street. 

The only way of keeping track of per- 
formance of the machines, apart from 
riding on them all the time, is to install 
a mechanical recording device. 


Suspended Rate Case Will Be Docketed by I. C. C. with 
St. Louis Freight Delivery Investigation 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
428 Munsey Building. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion’s investigation of delivery of 
freight by truck in St. Louis will prob- 
ably be speeded up by the docketing of 
a suspended rate case along with the 
general investigation. 

Railroads terminating at East St. 
Louis, have established twelve off-track 
stations in St. Louis, operated for the 
railroads by three different storage and 
transfer companies, and freight is 
brought across the Mississippi River by 
truck. Collection of freight is accom- 
plished in the same manner, and these 
off-track stations issue transfer receipts 
which are exchanged for bills of lading 
at the rail terminals. The transfer com- 
panies are paid by the railroads from 
their line-haul charges. Lines terminat- 
ing in St. Louis use the same method 
in handling freight to and from East 
St. Louis. 








HEARING IS SET FOR 
SEPTEMBER 12 


UBSEQUENT to receipt of the 
LJ accompanying text, word comes 
from Distribution and Warehous- 
ing’s Washington Bureau that the 
St. Louis inquiry has been set for 
hearing Sept. 12 before Examiner 
Harry C. Ames in the rooms of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. Also that the same time 
and place have been set for a hear- 
ing on the suspended tariffs by 
which the railroads proposed to 
restrict their off-track delivery ser- 
vice in the St. Louis district. 

This means that from now on 
the two cases will be treated as 
one and, as suspended rate cases 
are usually expedited as much as 
possible, it is probable that the 
St. Louis case will be pushed to a 
reasonably early conclusion. 


In addition to the off-track stations, 
the railroads make use of “constructive” 
stations—that is, direct delivery by 
truck, the railroad paying the charge 
from the rail terminal to the opposite 
river bank, consignee paying the rest. 

This condition has not suited either 
the railroads or the shippers. A com- 
mittee appointed by the railroads rec- 
ommended cutting the off-track stations 
down to seven in number and dealing 
with only one instead of three transfer 
companies. 

Fearing that this plan would be put 
into effect, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was asked to investigate 
the situation in a petition filed April 9, 
1927, signed by the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, the St. Louis Shippers’ 
Conference Association, the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, several individual ship- 
pers, the Association of Team & Truck 
Owners, Inc., and the Fidelity Transfer 
Co. and the Central Transfer Co., the 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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Adventures of Liela, 
Nella and Zella— 
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TWO BITS 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 





—are published exclu- 
sively in “Two Bits.” 
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Our Moth Dept. 


S announced last mo. (July), the 
Nat’l Furniture Storagers’ Assoc’n 
took an opposition stand vs. the sleuth- 
ing efforts of Two Bits’s 3 retained gum- 
shoe moths—Biselliela, Pellionella & 
Tapetzella—to find out where the con- 
vention of the Nat’l Assoc’n for the Pro- 
tection of Moths in Storage is to be held. 
Further, it is stated positively in the 
July issue of The Furniture Warehouse- 
man, the N. F. S. A. public’n, that there 
is not going to be any such convention 
of the N. A. P. M. S., the intimation be- 
ing that Two Bits is wasting money pay- 
ing fees to Liela, Nella & Zella for the 
endeavors of these 3 detective-ladies. 

All we can say is that The Furniture 
Warehouseman is a bit premature-like. 
Liela & Zella have discovered an impor- 
tant clue which indicates that actual 
plans are now being made by the N. A. 
P. M. S. for a convention pretty quick. 
As soon as full details are available 
they will be announced by Two Bits so 
that the storagers’ industry can fore- 
arm vs. what Liela & Zella declare to 
be nefarious plotting. 

As stated, the important clue was dis- 
covered by Liela & Zella. This naturally 
leads to the question, “What about 
Nella?” What about Nella, indeed! The 
truth is that Nella has disappeared. But 
she has disappeared honorably & while 
on the job, as you will note if you are 
interested enough to read the following: 

It appears that the National Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Moths in Stor- 
age somehow learned in advance that 
Dr. E. A. Back, the Gov’t entomologist, 
was on the Mackinac Isl. convention pro- 





Convention Note 


HEN the Nat’l Furniture Storagers’ 

Assoc’n convention delegates left 
Mackinac last mo. (July) they took with 
them many 1000s of packets of matches 
which Walt Sweeting, the Philadelphia 
storager, had distributed, but there is 1 
delegate—John Stahl, the Bronx stor- 
ager—who left all his behind on a/c he 
was mad because Walt’s matches got 
him into a pickle with the young lady 
who runs the Grand Hotel cigar stand. 

It seems John was standing near the 
cigar stand after having bought a couple 
(2) of cigars, when a storager rushed 
up to him & said “Give us a match, 
John,” & John replied “Get some of 
Sweeting’s at the cigar stand.” 

Well, the young lady behind the cigar 
stand thought John said “Get some of 
Sweetie at the cigar stand” and the look 
she gave John took approximately 10 
yrs off of John’s life. It looks like that 
was John’s last convention at Mackinac. 


gram of the N. F. S. A. to speak about 
moth preventatives. The N. A. P. M.S. 
directors met hurriedly on July 2 & 
voted to send their executive secretary, 
Heterocera Dermestidae, to Mackinac to 
listen in on what Dr. Back had to say. 

Well, our 3 gumshoesses, Liela, Nella 
& Zella, got wind of what the N. A. P. 
M. S. was planning, & they came to 
Ye Ed. about it, & the upshot was that 
Two Bits decided to assign Nella to go 
along to Mackinac with us. Nella ac- 
cordingly ensconced herself on the hind 
part of Ye Ed.’s necktie, after vowing 
she would not chew any holes in it, & 
off we set for Mackinac. Not any of 
the delegates on the train from Gotham 
that morning of July 6 even suspected 
that Nella was ensconced on the hind 
part of Ye Ed.’s necktie. 

The plan was that, arrived at Mack- 
inac, Nella, who is a beautiful creature, 
was to vamp Heterocera Dermestidae, 
the N. A. P. M. S.’s executive secretary, 
& keep Het from attending the conven- 
tion & hearing what Dr. Back had to say. 

You may be sure it did not take Nella 
long to strike up an acquaintance with 
Het. Nella is no mean gold-digger, and 
Het was soon entertaining Nella royally. 

Well, the day came when Dr. Back 
was to tell the storagers which moth 
preventatives are O. K. & which are not 
so good—the very information Het had 
been assigned to obtain & report back 
to the N. A. P. M. S. directors. What 
did Nella do but arrange a tryst with 
Het on the A. M. of that day. The tryst 
was out on 1 of Mackinac’s lovely mead- 
ows, with the sun shining lovlily from 
above, & the gentle waves of the lake 
lovlily lapping the shore—all nature, it 


seems, being lovlily attuned for the 
meeting of Het & Nella. 
But, quite unknown either to the 


enamored Het or the scheming Nella or 
Ye Ed., there was on Mackinac that 
morning a noted scientist—Prof. Heze- 
kiah Snoopjump. Prof. Snoopjump was 
abroad with the break of day. He had 
his net with him & was after specimens. 

As we have mentioned, Nella is a beau- 
tiful creature. She is so beautiful that 
she has often been mistaken for a but- 
terfly. Prof. Snoopjump, who hails from 
Wiquitiquock, Conn., where he is the 
oldest native, is a trifle near-sighted. 
His specimen-chasing took him to the 
very meadow where Het & Nella were 
having their tryst, & the near-sighted 
Prof. Snoopjump of Wiquitiquock, Conn., 
mistook Nella for a beautiful butterfly. 

Thus, as we have said, Nella has dis- 
appeared. But, also as mentioned, she 
disappeared honorably. Prof. Snoop- 
jump captivated her into his net while 
she was vamping Het during the tryst. 
Het got caught too. That craven moth 


sought to escape, but without avail. 
They was both ensnared in the net. 

Thus the net result is that Two Bits 
has lost 1/3 of its triumverate of 
detective-ladies, yet we feel that the 
score is somewhat balanced inasmuch as 
the N. A. P. M. S. has lost an executive 
secretary. 

Fortunately, Prof. Snoopjump studies 
only live specimens. This leads us to 
hope that Nella has not perished. No 
doubt as soon as Prof. Snoopjump gets 
back to Wiquitiquock, Conn., at the end 
of the summer he will discover that 
Nella is only a moth, & not a butter- 
fly like he was after, & will let her go, 
along with MHeterocera Dermestidae. 
However, the situation is series, so we 
have assigned Liela & Zella to visit 
Mackinac, & they will go concealed in 
the next shipment of h.h.g. from Gotham 
to Michigan. 

Of course this means suspension of 
the efforts of Liela & Zella to find out 
when & where the N. A. P. M. S. con- 
vention is to be held, & yet interested 
storagers should keep this in mind: 

You may be sure that the missing 
Nella, if alive, will go right on vamp- 
ing the missing Het, if alive. If Nella 
doesn’t come back to Gotham possessing 
all that Het knows about all subjects, 
then Nella is not the detective-lady we 
have reason to believe she is. 

The only possible drawback is that 
Nella is a bit sentimentally-inclined, 
while Heterocera Dermestidae is a shiek 
of a moth, a handsome devil of a species. 
So you can see why we are rushing Liela 
& Zella to Mackinac with the next lot 
of h.h.g. 





Our Thrift Dept. 


= esteemed contemporary, Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, made an 
error in its May issue when it alluded 
to “William Hogg” on p. 48. Bill’s name, 
who is a Chicago forwarder, is “Hoag.” 
The chief printer in the composing room 
had been up late the night before, Bill, 
&—would you believe it, Bill?—he says 
he is sorry. We don’t mean that he is 
sorry he was up late the night before, 
Bill, but that he got his a’s & g’s mixed 
in setting up your name. 

The chief printer’s mistake like as not 
would have passed unnoticed but for the 
meanest individual in the world, he 
being the editor of the “Out of the 
Burlap Bag” of The Furniture Ware- 
houseman, who, in calling attention to 
the error, counseled Bill: “Go get ’em, 
Bill—make ’em eat it!” 

We bet that if that “Burlap Bag” 
editor has a daughter and ever marries 
her off, he’ll have the wedding in his 
back yard so the chickens can eat the rice. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


| ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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How Commercial Disputes May Be 





RBITRATION has come to the forefront in the activi- 
ties of some of the warehouse industry’s trade as- 
sociation activities. As explained elsewhere on the 
pages of this month’s issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation is setting up machinery for the arbitration of 
disputes both between members and between members and 
the public. In New York similar progress is under way, 
as committees representing the New York Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association and the Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of the Port of New York are cooperating with 
the American Arbitration Association. 

In view of the interest which warehousing is evincing, 
the following bulletin, issued in July by the American 
Arbitration Association, is of informative interest: 

“The area for amicable settlement of commercial dis- 
putes has been extended to the States of California and 
Pennsylvania this year, as the result of the enactment of 
comprehensive arbitration laws at the legislative sessions 
just ended. From the standpoint of interstate and inter- 
national trade these two great coast States, with the impor- 
tant shipping centers of Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
are of strategic value to the development of arbitration 
and the promotion of commercial peace and economic sta- 
bility. 

“Nearly all the commercially important seaboard States 
—New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon and California—now recognize the validity, en- 
forceability and irrevocability of agreements to arbitrate 
disputes that may later arise out of business contracts, as 
well as submissions to arbitration of existing controver- 
sles. 

“In these States business men may now practically in- 
sure themselves against litigation by inserting an arbitra- 
tion clause in their ordinary commercial contracts, order 
forms and similar business agreements. The standard ar- 
bitration clause recommended by the American Arbitra- 
tion Association and enforceable in the above States reads 
as follows: 

“*Any controversy arising from or concerning the trans- 
action of which this contract is a part shall be settled by 
arbitration and judgment may be entered on the award in 
any Court having jurisdiction.’ 

“The use of such a clause in contracts entered into in 
Pennsylvania, which produces annually commodities valued 
at approximately $8,000,000, and in California with its 


Settled by Arbitration 


enormous fruit and Far East shipping interests, will en- 
able them to settle any controversy in days rather than in 
years, at practically no cost and before arbitrators skilled 
in the business involved. The business interests of these 
two States have already undertaken activities through the 
leading trade and commercial bodies to educate their mem- 
bers in the use of these new beneficent laws. 

“The new Pennsylvania and California laws are based 
on the Draft State Arbitration Act prepared by the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association and endorsed by many of the 
leading national trade organizations. The Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce and the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce sponsored the measures in their respec- 
tive States, while a large number of national trade organ- 
izations affiliated with the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion cooperated in securing their enactment. 

“The new laws provide a policy and procedure for the 
arbitration of intrastate disputes which is in complete 
accord with the national policy, for interstate commerce, 
as expressed in the Federal Arbitration Act which became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1926. 

“In the United States, State lines do not form barriers 
to trade, and the closely interwoven economic life of this 
nation and the wide distribution of its industries necessi- 
tates transaction of business by the average individual, 
firm or corporation both outside and within the State. 
Furthermore, many business concerns have branches in 
various States. For these reasons existing trade systems 
of arbitration, like the trades they serve, know no State 
boundaries. The conditions of modern commerce, there- 
fore, require that when a dispute is to be settled by arbi- 
tration the State laws, insofar as they regulate scope and 
procedure, should conform to the national statutory policy 
and should be generally uniform throughout the States. 

“Briefly summarized, the Federal Act and the laws of 
the six States mentioned provide that parties may agree to 
arbitrate all future disputes arising out of a contract as 
well as existing disputes. 

“If one party refuses to arbitrate, the other may 
apply to the Court for an order directing the arbitration 
to proceed according to the terms of the agreement and, if 
necessary, appointing the arbitrators. When one party 
brings an action in Court instead of proceeding to arbi- 
tration, upon the application of the other party, the Court 
in which the action is pending must stay the trial until 
arbitration is had. 
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“The arbitrators have the power to hold hearings, sum- 
mon witnesses and order the production of books, records 
and documents; and, if necessary, the Court will compel 
attendance of witnesses and the production of books. 

“If the award is not performed voluntarily, any party to 
the arbitration may apply to the Court for an order con- 
firming it. The Court cannot review the facts and give a 
new decision, but must confirm the award, unless there has 
been misconduct by the arbitrators, or an evident miscal- 
culation of figures or mistake in description, or the award 
is on a matter not submitted, in which case the award is 
vacated, modified or corrected, as the case may be. 
the award is confirmed, a judgment may be entered and 
execution may issue as on any other judgment.” 


California 


Editorial note: The July issue car- 
ried a brief summary, sent by tele- 
graph, of the San Francisco conven- 
tion of the California Warehousemen’s 
Association. A more detailed story 
appears herewith: 

— more than fifty members pres- 

ent, representing every county in 
the State, the California Warehouse- 
men’s Association held its seventh, and 
largest, convention at the Palace Hotel 
in San Francisco on June 17 and 18. 
Attention was devoted principally to 
problems confronting the general dry 
warehousing industry, now that it is 
about to come under the control of the 
State as a public utility. Classified ac- 
counting also was discussed at length. 
It appeared to be the opinion of the 
association that it had been forced into 
politics through the taking over of its 
control and regulation by the State Rail- 
road Commission, and that a legal bu- 
reau, cooperating with the secretary, 
should be established. 

J. W. Howell, secretary and manager 
of the Haslett Warehouse Company, 
San Francisco, was elected president, 
succeeding Gerald FitzGerald, Los 
Angeles. 

The convention opened with the widest 
distribution of representation the asso- 
ciation ever has had at an annual meet- 
ing, and the report of Mr. FitzGerald, 
the first business on the program, was 
received with approval by delegates 
from every section of the State. The 
retiring president said in part: 

“It is not our purpose selfishly to en- 
deavor for things our industry does not 
deserve. It is not our desire to acquire 
objectives where they may become an 
undue burden upon those who have oc- 
casion to use our facilities. It is, how- 
ever, our purpose to preserve for our 
industry, and to create where it is not 
enjoyed, those fundamental advantages 
that will allow a successful observance 
of our many responsibilities and enable 
us to meet in every way the dependence 
placed upon our utility by the public that 
we serve. 

“Obviously we are entitled to a rea- 
sonable profit for every intelligent ser- 
vice based upon a consistently economic 
cost in the devotion of our facilities to 
the public use. It is negligence on our 


part not to demand and take that rea- 
sonable profit, for we can best serve the 
public and hold out industrial improve- 
ment only where we experience compen- 
sation beyond the true costs for services 
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Franklin Simon, 








S stated at the head of this 
t “With the Associations” de- 
partment, effort is made to present 
‘a cross-section review” of asso- 
ciations’ major activities—to keep 
the industry in general advised of 
what “the other fellow” elsewhere 
in the country is thinking and 
doing. 

What “the other fellow” in Cali- 
fornia is thinking and doing is here 
set down in the detailed report, 
written by H. H. Dunn, of the 
seventh annual convention of that 
State’s merchandise warehousing 
trade body. 

There is real “meat” in this 
story. What took place at San 

_ Francisco is of interest not to the 
California warehousemen alone 
but to every “other fellow” wher- 
ever located. 

Distribution and Warehousing 
commends to warehousemen every- 
where a careful reading of this 
account of the San _ Francisco 
meeting. 








performed. Therefore group indulgence 
of research and study of our inherent 
and increasing problems aids not only 
our industry but, of even larger conse- 
quence, these things determine in many 
ways our individual ability to measure 
up to the standards of perfection ex- 
pected of us by the patrons of our pub- 
lic service. 

“Rapid changes have come upon the 
public storage business during the past 
few years. These changes are equal to 
the general trend of commerce and its 
constantly changed proportions. We have 
been alert to sense these new conditions 
and to alter our organizations in a way 
to meet the expectancies of the future. 
We serve and are a vital part of com- 
merce. Our properties are coming more 
and more into public use. Storage is a 
necessity to economic distribution of 
commodities, at both ends of transporta- 
tion and especially at intermediates. 

“During the year our organization has 
proceeded cautiously. We have not 
wanted to undertake too great a pro- 
gram. Most of our considerations have 
been subservient to our desires and aims 
for an improvement of the government 
regulation of our business in this State. 
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The officers of the American Arbitration Association, 
with headquarters at 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, as follows: 

Lucius R. Eastman, president; Felix M. Warburg, chair- 
man of the board; John F. Fowler, vice-chairman of the 
board; Samuel McRoberts, treasurer; James H. Post, sec- 
retary of the board; Lee J. Eastman, chairman trade 
board; Andrew Adie, Harold H. Emmons, Frances Kellor, 
Samuel Rea, Robert Goodwyn Rhett, Julius Rosenwald, 
William Sproule, 
Noble Braden, general secretary; Joseph Mayper, trades 
relations; Guerra Everett, foreign trade; and A. Hatvany, 
research and publications. 


vice-presidents; J. 


By hard work, constant cooperation and 
careful thought and action it has been 
possible to have Senate Bill 523 enacted. 
This measure gives a certain protection 
to legitimately formed public storage 
enterprises, established at cities of 150,- 
000 population or over, against ruthless 
competition that serves no public con- 
venience and necessity. This does not 
mean that new enterprises shall not en- 
ter. It simply tends to deny the entry 
of facility that can at best only dupli- 
cate that which already exists. Where a 
proposal offers comprehensively to pro- 
vide a utility that will serve the necessi- 
ties or convenience of the public in 
ways not at the time effective, there 
seems to be no barrier under the regu- 
lations. 

“To me it seems evident that only 
those with reasonable financial backing 
and with the most improved sort of fa- 
cility can ever engage in the _ public 
storage service in the future at cities of 
large distribution. This is a desirable 
conclusion for the _ public benefit. 
This protection. should indicate to us 
that we ourselves should be always 
alert to maintain. our institutions 
in ways that adequately serve the 
future public convenience in _ order 
to deserve for ourselves the protection 
we feel has been given us. Where the 
conditions we complained of are such 
as to deserve this protection in view- 
point of public policy. The bill auto- 
matically safeguards these other points 
of distribution when their growth reaches 
the 150,000 population and when mani- 
festly they will then require this pro- 
tection to the same degree that our 
larger cities now experience its need. 

“In my opinion we must now more 
adequately organize ourselves in order 
to enforce a proper application of this 
new authority. We must assume that a 
new responsibility comes to us through 
its enactment. We must be vigilant and 
always prepared to defend our existing 
facilities against unwarranted entry of 
new concerns that in fact offer no con- 
venience and necessity to the public. The 
burden of proof in a degree is upon us. 
We must decide now, today, the most 
effective and certain methods and poli- 
cies and start at once to create and pre- 
serve facts for future use which at that 
time will be invaluable to prove what- 
ever our position may be.” 

The report of Henry F. Hiller, San 
Francisco, as treasurer showed the as- 
sociation in sound financial condition. 
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Scene at banquet of California Warehousemen’s Association on occasion of seventh annual convention, in Palace 


Reporting as secretary, L. A. Bailey, 
San Francisco, said in part: 

“There have been no regional meet- 
ings this year. This is regrettable be- 
cause such meetings should _ create 
greater local cooperation which in time 
would yield us more memberships in the 
districts where they are needed most. 
Our membership in the cities is more or 
less complete and the few reliable oper- 
ators in the cities that have not yet 
seen the wisdom of joining are now in- 
dicating an intention to organize with 
us for the sake of future cooperation. 


“During the year an _ appreciable 
amount of tariff work has been per- 


formed for our country members, large- 
ly in the nature of re-issues of long 
standing tariffs in a manner that make 
these schedules clear and more easily 
enforced and the addition of extensive 
rules and regulations explanatory of the 
service performed and the limitation of 
responsibility and service charges. As 
this work proceeds, from year to year, 
these country warehouse schedules are 
gradually shaping themselves along 
more completely standard lines, although 
the rates may not yet always be entirely 
uniform. I consider this labor to be of 
great importance, because the texture of 
a regulated tariff is of considerable im- 
portance to the final net return upon 
the annual operations. 

“With the approval of a majority of 
the executive committee a complaint 
has been recently filed with the Rail- 
road Commission by this association 
against a warehouse, operating in San 
Francisco, which has been found to be 
wilfully rebating under its established 
schedule in order to increase the volume 
of its business. Special counsel has been 
engaged, the evidence of proof has been 
assembled, and the issues will be set for 
public hearing after reply has been made 
to the complaint by the defendant. 

“IT believe the policy of this associa- 
tion should be definitely established as 
to future prosecutions of all instances 


Hotel, San Francisco, June 17-18 


where intelligent evidence is brought 
to us that tends to prove any warehouse- 
man is wilfully rebating his storage or 
handling charges or is unlawfully ab- 
sorbing drayage, insurance or freight 
charges. In such cases however there 
should be no anticipation that the asso- 
ciation should collect the evidence and 
until our treasury is in better shape the 
costs of such proceedings should be 
borne by the district from whence comes 
the request for prosecution. These com- 
plaints should be as quickly made against 
any member as against a non-member, 
but in all cases there should be reason- 
able assurance that the evidence will 
lead to a successful proof of the com- 
plaint. 

“Within the past few months plans 
were made to appear before the commis- 
sion in an attempt carefully to review 
an application by a San Francisco ware- 
house corporation to issue certain stocks 
and offer them to the public for the pur- 
pose of acquiring funds with which to 
finance the acquirement of a warehouse. 
The whole scheme did not seem to have 
behind it any stability by which reason- 
ably to secure the safety of the stock 
purchase by the public, as the warehouse 
had before somewhat proven itself a 
financial failure as a public depository. 
The interest of the association in this 
proposal was to stop as far as possible 
the issuance of unsafe securities where 
their sale is apparently to be perpetrat- 
ed upon the public. The hearing was 
never held and our appearance was 
therefore unnecessary, the plan having 
otherwise failed. I am certain that the 
use of the association for such purpose 
is one that follows out our aim to fos- 
ter and improve the warehouse business 
throughout the State of California. 

“Our standard forms of warehouse re- 
ceipts are gradually coming into gener- 
al use by our members at both city and 
country warehouses. This occasion is 
taken to urge all members to abandon 
their individual styles of receipts for the 


several benefits that come with stand- 
ardization. Most usually our adopted 
forms carry desirable terms and condi- 
tions not otherwise so carefully devised 
by the individual styles of receipts. 

“T believe we could take up other 
documents for standardization, with the 
result of better forms at cheaper costs. 
Of these are weight tags, weight certi- 
ficates, invoice forms and several others 
that the American Warehousemen’s As- 


sociation has heretofore considered 
proper for standardization.” 


J. W. Howell, who led the recent suc- 
cessful fight before the State Legisla- 
ture for regulation, control and protec- 
tion of the warehouse industry by the 
Railroad Commission, discussed _ this 
situation. 

“Principal opposition came from the 
Canners’ League,” he said. “The Farm 
Bureau also was opposed to making 
warehouses public utilities. The law, as 
it stood before the new bill was passed, 
defined a warehouseman as one who 
stores commodities subject to transpor- 
tation, and also transports them. The 
new law defines the warehouseman as 
one who operates a building in which 
commodities are regularly stored for the 
public in general. 

“The principal feature of the new law 
is that no warehouseman can begin to 
operate in a city of 150,000 or more 
without a certificate of public necessity 
and convenience from the _ Railroad 
Commission. Warehousemen also must 
obtain from the commission written per- 
mission for additions up to 50,000 sq. ft. 


This goes for established as well as 
new warehousemen. Expansion of the 
established warehouse really is not 


curbed by this section, which is, in fact, 
a protection to the industry from new 
and unnecessary additions to it.” 

Mr. Howell strongly urged the asso- 
ciation to make it a regular part of its 
business to see that this law was en- 
forced. He suggested that a depart- 
ment be formed especially to handle 
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such enforcement, and called on the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco branches 
of the association to unit in the work. 

He called attention to a law which 
orders all public utilities to obtain per- 
mission from the Railroad Commission 
before they attempt to sell or mortgage 
their properties. Since warehouses are 
now public utilities, this law applies 
equally to them. He mentioned another 
measure providing for public weighing 
at warehouses. These two laws, he de- 
clared, demonstrated the immediate 
need of building the State association 
to become a force in politics. “We must 
have 100 per cent membership through- 
out the State to protect the industry,” 
he declared “‘Home-town’ influence on 
the law-makers is what we must have.” 

A standing vote of appreciation for 
his work before the legislature was 
given him, when the president announced 
that Mr. Howell had devoted four 
months of his own time to this effort. 
D. M. Burbank, an attorney who worked 
with Mr. Howell on the legislative cam- 
paign, also discussed the new law. 

F. A. Somers presented a report on 
the State-owned Islais Creek warehouse 
and China Basin Pier No. 48, now used 
as warehouses in competition with pri- 
vately owned warehouses in San Fran- 
cisco. In part he said: 

“The Islais Creek State-owned termi- 
nal at the southern end of the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront, is served by three 
railroads and foreign and local ships. It 
presents only one side to the water, and 
there are two spur tracks, one on the 
land side and one on the water side. It 
holds 30,000 tons of grain, and accommo- 
dates only four exporters. The State 
has expended about $30,000 on it. The 
Port Costa warehouse companies pro- 
tested construction of this State-owned 
terminal at the time it was built, and, 
during the controversy, the State agreed 
not to operate, so four exporters took it 
over. In 1924, the State put out the tar- 
iffs for grain in this warehouse. Consi- 
dering that the law had been ignored 
in these tariffs, suit was brought by 
warehousemen and the State issued new 
rates. 

“The four exporters in the terminal 
then formed a corporation and, without 
the investment of any capital, enjoyed 
a profit on all grain handled through the 
terminal. The only effect of this has 
been to reduce the rates of the private 
grain handlers, who work under a dis- 
advantage on foreign shipments. Pier 
48 also was especially awarded to a firm 
handling canned goods. 

“Now, other commodities are likely to 
have similar favorable grants from the 
State which are unfair to the ware- 
houseman. The wharves of a port should 
be used only for the expeditious hand- 
ling of export and import cargoes. We 
should be warned here and now of all 
socialistic movements initiated by State 
boards and commissions. There is planned 
and soon to be constructed at Oak- 
land, Cal., a $12,000,000 terminal for 
the use of agriculture and cooperative 
organizations. Under such conditions, 
the warehouseman is the first to suffer. 
We should contrast sharply indefinite 
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storage and temporary storage between 
carriers. The State is providing indef- 
inite storage in what we believe is vio- 
lation of the law. This association 
should, and eventually must, fight the 
encroachment of the State on the ware- 
house industry.” 

President Fitzgerald appointed a 
committee to study the Islais Creek, 
China Basin and Pier 48 situations and 
plan future action by the association. 
This committee comprises: W. H. Dillon, 
H. G. Turner and F. A. Somers. 

Secretary Bailey presented a paper on 
“Uniform Accounts Classification and 
Standard Warehouse Tariffs at Rural 
Warehouses,” which was followed by an 
extensive illustrated address by Clarence 
R. O’Brion, controller of the Lawrence 


J. W. Howell, Sr., and Jr. 





One of these two is the new pres- 
ident of the California Warehouse- 
men’s Association 


Warehouse Co., on “Cost Accounting and 
Its Importance to Economic Operations 
and Reasonable Rates.” Mr. O’Brion 
brought out that handling costs could 
not be obtained except on a storage 
basis, and told of the experience of the 
Lawrence company, which has installed a 
cost accounting system in its warehouses 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

During ensuing discussion it was 
brought out that the expense of this 
cost accounting system for a 50-man 
plant was about $125 a month. 

Discussion of prosecution, of wilful 
rebating, before the Railroad Commis- 
sion, was led by Secretary Bailey, who 
declared rate cutting to be the hardest 
crime on the calendar to run down. “In 
an experience of several years, during 
which time I have been searching for 
cases of rebating which could be proven, 
I have found only one,” he said. “That 
is the case we are now prosecuting in 
San Francisco. This prosecution may 
tend to cure the evil in the State.” 

It was brought out that under the 
State law a warehouseman can collect 
back pay for any unintentional under- 
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charge or rebate. Indeed, if the ware- 
houseman fails, through error, to make 
the full charge, the Railroad Commis- 
sion will insist he collect the difference; 
otherwise the warehouseman is quite 
likely to be charged with rebating. What- 
ever the warehouseman publishes as his 
tariff must be charged, and collected. 

The suggestion was made that the 
rebating problem probably could be set- 
tled better by local organizations than 
by the State association. In the cases 
of rural warehouses, which often cut 
their grain rate by allowing grain to 
remain in storage after one season, but 
make only one-season charge, it was 
held that, in order for the warehouse to 
protect itself, it should file a supple- 
mentary schedule, on which such par- 
tial time can be charged. 

A committee was appointed to bring 
in a resolution on the policy of the asso- 
ciation as to the prosecution of charges 
of rebating against any warehouseman. 
This committee comprised of F. A. Som- 
ers, S. M. Haslett, W. S. Hall and Al T. 
Gibson. 

D. W. Burbank, the attorney who 
worked with Mr. Howell in the legislative 
campaign at Sacramento, presented 
eight steps which he considered neces- 
sary for California warehousemen to 
take in view of the legislative situation, 
as follows: 

1. Immediate organization of a close 
State-wide body to work politically as 
well as economically. 

2. Active participation by every ware- 
houseman in the association in the de- 
liberations and operations of that or- 
ganization. 

3. Immediate formation of, and close 
adherence to, standardized practices in 
all branches of the industry for self- 
protection. 

4. Education of public to the ability, 
responsibility and reliability of the ware- 
housing industry. 

5. Immediate and continuous building 
up of political strength, for protection 
of the entire industry and the individual, 
both of which are likely to be under 
fire with each new Legislature every 
two years. 

6. Continued campaign to teach legis- 
lators the importance and strength of 
the warehousing industry throughout 
the State. 

7. Closer acquaintance of every ware- 
houseman with the legislators of his 
district. The making of friendships 
with the lawmakers, especially with the 
leaders in each section. 

8. Reduction of opposition to the in- 
dustry by education of its enemies and 
its critics, including considerate treat- 
ment of those enemies when they are 
defeated, so as to avert, if possible at- 
tempts at inimical legislation every two 
years. 

The subject of bonded warehouses for 
rice was introduced by Secretary Bailey, 
who said, in part: 

“The California Warehousing Act, 
passed several years ago by the State 
Legislature, licensed warehouses and 
bonded them for the storage of agricul- 
tural products. These warehouses may 
issue warehouse receipts as collateral 
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for loans. As a result there has devel- 
oped, in the Sacramento Valley in par- 
ticular, the licensing and bonding of 
warehouses to store rice, so that the rice- 
growers’ associations may borrow on the 
receipts. The cost is considerable to the 
warehouseman, based on the value of 
the commodity stored. Other expenses, 
such as the cost of statistical detail, 
have arisen, and the association is trying 
to find a method by which the Sacra- 
mento warehousemen may escape some 
or all of this expense. 

“There are two alternatives: first, for 
the warehousemen to unite and refuse 
to bond themselves for the benefit of the 
rice growers; and, second, to conduct an 
investigation, and, if possible, learn why 
the warehousemen there are today 
charging the same rate they charged 
before they started bonding their ware- 
houses. Such an inquiry also would as- 
certain if there is any reason that these 
warehousemen cannot raise their rate. 

“The present rate is $2 a ton per sea- 
son. It would seem logical that the 
warehouseman add to this—when the 
grower wishes a_ bond—a_ sufficient 
charge to cover his additional costs.” 

W. S. Hall supported Mr. Bailey’s 
idea, but stated that the grower was 
not responsible. “The Intermediate 
Credit Bank,” he said, “finances the rice 
crop on warehouse receipts, and arbi- 
trarily demands bonded warehouse re- 
ceipts. The bond premium averages 
$500 per year per warehouse, without 
any benefit whatever to the warehouse- 
man. An increase in rates might make 
them too heavy, and the way out may 
be to influence the Federal bank, if this 
is possible.” 

The president instructed the Sacra- 
mento Valley regional vice-president to 
investigate this situation and report back 
to the association. 

Discussion on terminal weighing 
brought out that, under the law passed 
at the last session of the Legislature, 
the State can do such weighing only with 
the consent of the warehouseman at 
whose place of business the weighing 
is to be done, and on request of either 
the buyer or the seller of the commodi- 
ty to be weighed. 

The failure to adopt a uniform ac- 
counts classification in the distribution 
warehouses of Los Angeles prior to 1922 
cost the warehousemen there approxi- 
mately $250,000, according to Secretary 
Bailey, who opened the discussion of this 
subject. The committee appointed last 
year to draft a uniform cost accounting 
system for the association reported that 
it had completed its work. This report, 
with a few changes, was adopted later 
by a joint committee of members from 
the northern, central and southern sec- 
tions of the State, and, on being report- 
ed back, was adopted unanimously by 
the association as a whole. 

The incoming board of directors was 
instructed by vote of the association to 
employ legal counsel to work with the 
secretary. 

State Director of Agriculture Jeffers 
addressed the convention on the new 
system of public weighing which his de- 
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partment is to carry on in warehouses 
with the permission of the warehouse 
owners. A committee consisting of W. T. 
Jones, F. A. Somers and W. S. Hall was 
appointed to study this weighing situ- 
ation and confer with Mr. Jeffers on it. 

This ended the sessions of Friday, and 
in the evening a banquet was held, at- 
tended by all the delegates and a num- 
ber of guests. 

Saturday morning, reports on condi- 
tions in the various sections of the State 
were reported by the regional vice-presi- 
dents. In general these showed that con- 
ditions were nearly normal in all sec- 
tions except Los Angeles, and even 
there the industry was in better shape 
than at this time last year. The interi- 
or of the State, where much of the grain 
and cereal warehousing is done, ap- 
peared to be in better condition than the 
coast sections, owing to the unusual 
combination of large crops and high 
prices. 

Secretary Bailey presented a_ tele- 
gram from Distribution and Ware- 
housing, presenting an appeal from 
Greenville, Miss., that the association 
take action to urge national flood relief 
for the Mississippi Valley. Decision 
was reached to telegraph Distribution 
and Warehousing that the California 
Warehousemen’s Association supports 
national flood relief. The same message 
was ordered sent to the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association. The motion to 
this effect was made by E. B. Gould, 
San Diego, on suggestion of President 
FitzGerald. 

A resolution was adopted condemning 
the practice of rebating and promising 
the aid of the association in prosecuting 
such cases, 

The Star Truck & Warehouse Co., 
California Warehouse Co. and Metro- 
politan Warehouse Co., ali of Los An- 
geles, were admitted to membership, 
adding approximately 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
space to that represented in the State 
organization. 

Discussion was brought out that the 
investment represented by association’s 
members was more than $20,000,000; 
that there were five divisions, each with 
a regional vice-president; and that the 
State-wide membership campaign would 
be started by the secretary obtaining a 
complete list of all the warehousemen 
and companies in the State who were 
now outside the association, but eligible 
to membership in it. On his own motion, 
and amid rousing cheers, Mr. FitzGerald 
was elected chairman of a membership 
campaign committee. The drive for 100 
per cent membership in every division 
of the State will be started immediately. 

E. B. “Jay” Gould, San Diego, then 
started one of the most interesting dis- 
cussions by rising and asking with a 
most innocent expression: 

“How can you go on losing money and 
stay in business?” 

“IT have heard a number of our mem- 
bers say that they are losing money,” 
continued Mr. Gould. “What I want to 
know is how they can do that and still 
continue to operate their warehouses. 
Seriously, however, we have come to a 
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very great change in the warehousing 
industry. We have arrived in a period 
of hand-to-mouth buying, and the elimi- 
nation of jobbers and their large stocks, 
once stored in our warehouses. In other 
words, virtually all of our accounts are 
shrinking in size. 

“What is to be the future of our in- 
dustry, especially when the State Rail- 
road Commission takes full control of 
it as a public utility? This is the most 
important question before us_ today. 
Economic changes are bringing all busi- 
ness to a quick turnover; the distribu- 
tion system to which we have been ac- 
customed for years is breaking down. 
Manufacturers are putting their goods 
into warehouses—in most cases their 
own branch warehouses—and are con- 
verting the jobber into a mere broker, 
who fills his orders as he gets them and 
carries no stock in any public ware- 
house. 

“Do you men think that in this change 
there eventually will be more storage 
from the manufacturer for you? Do 
you think there will be a greater num- 
ber of smaller accounts, each stored for 
a shorter space of time and requiring 
more handling? These are things for 
the whole industry to think about, for if 
we do not get more manufacturers’ 
storage, and a greater number of small 
accounts, we are going to have a great 
deal of vacant space on our hands. It 
is true that new people are coming in 
to store goods, but, on the other hand, 
the chain stores, buying direct from the 
manufacturer, are _ establishing and 
maintaining their own warehouses. 
From some source we must get business 
to take the place of that which we are 
losing through economic changes over 
which we have no control. It is high 
time that we investigated fields for new 
business.” 

Merle Turner of Los Angeles said: 

“The day that Mr. Gould describes is 
not only coming; it is with us right 
now. The economic change resulting in 
a greater number of accounts with a 
smaller amount of storage for each re- 
quires more labor; much more than we 
ever have been called upon to supply. 
Overhead has increased through this 
tremendous advance in number of de- 
liveries, by 300 per cent or more. The 
only solution I can see is that the ware- 
houseman must increase his’ labor 
charge, especially for outbound deliver- 
ies.” 

“The industry must come up to the 
line with the economic change, and de- 
vise means of handling more rapid turn- 
over,” said C. G. Munson, approving the 
statements of the two preceding speak- 
ers. 

From the discussion, which became 
general, it developed that virtually all 
the warehousemen admitted they be- 
lieved themselves to be losing money on 
their labor charges, but nearly all ap- 
peared to be depending on their storage 
charges to make up this deficit. Under 
new conditions, however, the _ labor 
charge will have to be made to pay for 
itself. One of the errors revealed was 
that the majority of warehousemen do 
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not charge enough items to labor, in- 
stead of to storage. 

“We must see,” said President Fitz- 
Gerald, “that every department is mak- 
ing money, instead of accepting as profit 
the answer of the general balance sheet.” 

J. W. Howell said he believed that, 
“the ultimate solution may be space 
rentals, coupled with handling on a cost- 
plus basis, instead of package storage.” 

“All stocks in storage in California 
are being reduced,” Mr. FitzGerald said, 
“This is due, in large part, to the speed- 
ing up of freight train time from east- 
ern manufacturing centers to the coast, 
and partly to the selling direct by the 
manufacturers to the chain stores. The 
influences of the war, and the wide ac- 
quaintance with Liberty bonds, changed 
the attitude of the people in general 
toward money and interest. Only 5 per 
cent of the people of this country have 
$100,000 each, and 5 per cent pay all 
the taxes.” 

“People are pouring into California 
to remain permanently,” said Mr. Mun- 
son, “and they are constantly demand- 
ing more goods. In my opinion, the 
gross movement in the future will be 
larger than it ever has been, but it will 
be divided into smaller lots. The hand- 
ling (labor) charge must be increased 
to meet this new condition.” 

Discussion brought out that the pri- 
vate warehouse was not amenable to 
the provisions of the law which made 
public warehouses public utilities. In 
other words, the private warehouse may 
make a private contract with a manu- 
facturer, jobber, or other person, to 
store a certain quantity of merchandise, 
or may lease him floor space, in direct 
competition with the public warehouse- 
man and at any rate the private ware- 
house owner may wish to make.  In- 
stances were cited in which California 
firms owning warehouses in which they 
had vacant space had done this. 

The election of officers, as set down in 
the July issue of Distribution and Ware- 


housing, concluded the convention. 
—H,. HH. Dunn. 


Illinois A. W. 


ISCUSSION at the July meeting of 

the Illinois Association of Ware- 
housemen, held at the University Club 
in Chicago on the 14th, centered around 
the proposed organizing of a State-wide 
trade organization which would embrace 
Chicago’s merchandise warehousemen as 
one unit, Chicago’s household goods 
warehousemen as another unit, and the 
warehousemen—both merchandise and 
furniture—elsewhere in the State as a 
third unit, as outlined in detail in the 
July issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing. 

The plan was explained by the Illinois 
Association of Warehousemen’s presi- 
dent and secretary, A. Peterson and 
Wilson V. Little, and the members con- 
sidered it from all angles, but particu- 
larly as to its possible effects on the 
standing and prestige of the I. A. W. 
as developed over a period of years. 
Majority opinion was clearly against 
ratifying the plan at this time, and it 
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was voted to defer decision until during 
or after the meeting scheduled to be held 
in Moline, Ill, on Sept. 17. Following 
the summer vacation period, the I. A. W. 
will hold its next meeting on that date 
in Moline, where there will assemble 
simultaneously members of the Illinois 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and the Central Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, the other two parties 
to the suggested plan. 

At the Chicago meeting talks were 
made by D. R. Benedict, Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary of the Southern Ware- 
housemen’s Association, and A. K. Mur- 
ray, New York, business manager, and 
Willis D. Leet, Chicago, western man- 


ager, of Distribution and Warehousing. 
—K, B. Ss, 


Illinois F. W. A. 
AT the July meeting of the [Illinois 


Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, held at the Traffic Club in Chicago 
on the 18th, the special order of busi- 
ness was consideration of the problem 





H. J. Crandall 





Recently elected president of Cen- 

tral Warehousemen’s Association 

of Illinois, Mr. Crandall is head of 

the Moline company which bears 
his name 


arising out of the practice, by some fur- 
niture storage companies, of advertising 
new goods as storage furniture. 

The members present almost unani- 
mously condemned this practice, which 
has for its obvious purpose the attract- 
ing of customers to furniture stores lo- 
cated in household goods warehouses, 
through advertising that furniture on 
display and for sale has been secured 
by foreclosing liens on lots of household 
goods on which the charges have not 
been paid. 

Inasmuch as some of the members of 
the I. F. W. A. are engaged in the sale 
of new and second-hand furniture, A. H. 
Hollander, the president, suggested that 
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no specific action be taken at this first 
general discussion. It will be brought 
up again at the association’s September 
meeting. Meanwhile the _ secretary, 
James L. McAuliff, will apprise all the 
members regarding the discussion at the 
July meeting and will request a full 
attendance in September, when, it was 
indicated, some definite and _ possibly 
drastic action would be taken. 

Ralph J. Wood, who is secretary of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, said the problem had been 
discussed by the National’s board of 
directors and that they heartily dis- 
approved the retailing of furniture, 
whether new or second hand, in stores 
located in warehouses of that organiza- 
tion’s members. Mr. Wood cited the law 
regarding the sale of goods sold for 
storage charges, and reminded the mem- 
bers that inasmuch as any warehouse- 
man bidding in any such lots of furni- 
ture violated the law, he was violating 
also the ethics of the National in ad- 
vertising storage furniture for sale or 
in permitting a tenant so to advertise. 

Mr. Hollander declared that the public 
got the wrong impression when reading 
advertisements in the daily newspapers 
regarding great quantities of furniture 
being sold because of unpaid storage 
charges, whereas, as a matter of actual 
fact, the average furniture store oper- 
ating in connection with a public house- 
hold goods warehouse seldom had for 
sale any appreciable quantity of furni- 
ture that had been obtained in this 
manner. 

Mr. Hollander expressed opinion that 
the operating of a furniture store in 
conjunction with a warehouse was detri- 
mental to the storage business at large 
and undoubtedly created in the minds 
of many prospective customers a fear 
that their goods in storage might be 
sold almost any time for charges. 

A suggestion made by Joseph H. Meyer 
met with general approval by the mem- 
bers present. Mr. Meyer pointed out 
that the daily newspapers were carry- 
ing many advertisements featuring stor- 
age furniture for sale—advertising that 
was misleading—and he thought that the 
newspapers themselves would gladly 
discontinue such advertising if the situ- 
ation were brought to their attention. 
He suggested also that the association 
work with the Better Business Bureau 
to force the discontinuance of any fur- 
ther advertising which misrepresented. 

It is not likely that anything further 
will develop until the September meet- 
ing, but the members indicated that the 
problem was an important one because 
the practice had spread during the past 
few years and, unless discouraged at this 
time, might tend to bring the warehouse 
business into disrepute. 

A letter was read from Wilson V. 
Little, Chicago, secretary of the Illinois 
Association of Warehousemen, regard- 
ing the I. A. W.’s discussion, at its meet- 
ing on July 14, of the suggested plan 
for a State-wide trade body. Mr. Wil- 
son’s letter explained that no specific 
action had been taken, but that the ques- 
tion was still a live one and might be 
brought up at the joint meeting of the 
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I. F. W. A., the I. A. W. and the Cen- 
tral Warehousemen’s Association of 
Illinois at Moline on Sept. 17. 

Motion was made and carried to have 
a committee appointed to represent the 
I. F. W. A. at the Moline meeting to 
confer with representatives of the other 
two organizations. 

Mr. McAuliff suggested that the mem- 
bers be giving some consideration to the 
possibility of organizing a mutual plan 
to care for their bonds to the State. He 
cited the success of the Central Ware- 
housemen’s Association of Illinois with 
its limited membership of approximate- 
ly only thirty companies. 

It was brought out that Mr. McAuliff 
was preparing a map of the Chicago 
district showing locations of warehouses 
of the members and giving also perti- 
nent railroad information. He asked for 
suggestions as to how extensive this in- 
formation should be, and on motion by 
Mr. Meyer it was voted to have shown 
only those team track locations where 
the railroad maintained regular agen- 
cies. It is planned to have the map 
ready for publication prior to the first 
of next year. 

The association’s next meeting is to 
be the annual outing—time and place 
yet to be announced—and Mr. Hol- 
lander appointed as the outing committee 
Thomas A. Jackson, chairman, and 
James L. McAuliff and William R. Hoag. 

Before adjournment Mr. Hollander 
called on three visiting warehousemen— 
Ben A. Langan of St. Louis, George 
Turner of Denver and Thomas F. Grace 
of Tampa—to tell about warehousing 


conditions in their respective cities. 
—Willis D. Leet. 


Kansas City 


HE merchandise division of the Kan- 

sas City Warehousemen’s Association 
entertained members of the local asso- 
ciation of St. Joseph at a luncheon in 
Kansas City on June 17. Presidents of 
three St. Joseph firms attended—H. C. 
Harschman of the Terminal Warehouse 
of St. Joseph, Inc.; B. F. Niedorp of the 
St. Joseph Transfer & Storage Co., and 
W. M. Hansen of the Brown Transfer & 
Storage Co. Present also were H. D. 
Crooks, P. F. Cassidy and Gordon Ross, 
all of Chicago, identified with the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses of Chicago and 
Kansas City. 

The meeting was under the supervision 
of Lee Jones, treasurer of the United 
Warehouse Co., Kansas City, and presi- 
dent of the merchandise division. A 
round-table discussion of business prob- 


lems followed the luncheon. 
—M. 8. 


Massachusetts 


HE July meeting of the Massachu- 

setts Warehousemen’s' Association 
was held at the Exchange Club in Bos- 
ton on the 19th with more than a score 
of members present when Samuel G. 
Spear, Boston, called for order. In pur- 
suance of a policy of keeping in contact 
with storage executives in various cities, 
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Olin M. Jacobs, Boston, the secretary, 
reported having visited warehouses in 
Fall River, New Bedford and Spring- 
field, Mass., and Providence, R. I., and 
other cities and discussing local condi- 
tions. 

John G. Greely, Roxbury, announced 
as chairman of the outing committee 
that the annual outing would be held at 
the Country Club in Framingham in 


September. 
—S, F. Holland. 


New Jersey F. W. A. 


HE New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
4 housemen’s Association held a special 
meeting in Newark on June 24 to dis- 
cuss the State law which requires pay- 
ment of a tax of three-fourths of one 
cent for every mile traveled by motor 
vehicles entering or leaving New Jersey 
while the vehicles are on New Jersey 
highways. 

The law, as phrased, applies to “those 
engaged in transportation of goods or 
persons as common carriers” and also 
“between fixed terminal and over regu- 
lar routes.” 

It is claimed by the furniture ware- 
housemen that they are not common 
carriers within the meaning of this stat- 
ute, and at the special meeting the board 
of directors were authorized to retain 
counsel and, if necessary, to go into 
Court in an effort to restrain State 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Dill from 
enforcing the law against owners of 
furniture vans. 

Meanwhile a committee was appointed 
to confer with Commissioner Dill to 
notify him of the association’s stand. 
This committee comprises George Se- 
bold, Elizabeth, the association’s presi- 
dent; Frank J. Summers, Newark, the 
secretary, and James Mulligan and Stan- 
ley Manchee. 


Pacific Coast 


HE June meeting of the central di- 

vision of the Pacific Coast Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association held 
at the Hotel Leamington, Oakland, Cal., 
on the 1lth was devoted to a discussion 
of the sale of service, and the best meth- 
ods of merchandising service. John R. 
Driver, Berkeley, presided in place of C. 
C. Lockett, Sacramento, regional vice- 
president, who was prevented from at- 
tending by business. 

Mr. Driver called on Arthur Allen, 
manager for Bekins Van & Storage at 
Sacramento, to discuss the sale of 
service. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Allen, 
“the merchandising of service is a mat- 
ter of selling the idea of that service to 
the customer, rather than selling him on 
low price, or, in other words, on cost. 
Most of us, however, find that the custo- 
mer’s first question concerns cost. He 
or she seldom wants to know how the 
goods will be packed, how they will be 
transported, how they will be stored— 
until informed of the cost of the job. 

“We must, therefore, start from cost, 
but sell the service we have to offer. We 
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must give the customer a straightfor- 
ward answer covering the exact cost, or 
just as nearly that exact cost as we pos- 
sibly can estimate. We must give him 
that answer immediately on his ques- 
tioning us. Then it is up to the man who 
is selling the job to sidetrack the custo- 
mer’s interest to his own immediate 
problem and the service the warehouse- 
man will give him in solving that prob- 
lem. The customer must be made to 
see the importance of the methods of 
moving and storing his goods very early 
in the conversation. 

“At this point, we have found it a 
good idea to learn the ‘pet’ piece of fur- 
niture, art, silver, glass, or whatever 
it may be, of the customer. There is 
scarcely a prospect in our business who 
has not some particular possession of 
which he or she is especially fond, or 
proud. Get the discussion around to the 
packing, moving and storing of this ob- 
ject, and, if you can satisfy the custo- 
mer as to the safety of that particular 
piece, you have gone a long way toward 
selling the whole job. 


Pipe Down! 


“Too much talk, and especially ran- 
dom talk, which gets away from the 
customer’s problem, is as bad, or worse, 
than too little. When you have sold the 
customer on his ‘pet’ piece of furniture, 
take up the packing, moving and storage 
of some particularly good bit of house- 
hold equipment which you may see in his 
lot. Tell him how you will pack it, move 
it and store it. If it be a Chesterfield, 
or similar piece, talk moth-proofing. 

“If the job is one which calls for mov- 
ing a long distance, discuss the time in- 
volved, convenience, safety, speed, ac- 
curacy, and the reliability and prompt- 
ness of your firm. If possible, use pho- 
tographs of actual jobs to illustrate your 
talk. In these days of association mem- 
bership and cooperation you will find it 
easier to sell your own special brand of 
service than to sell cost, since, if the 
customer gets several bids from reputa- 
ble warehousing firms, they will be so 
close together that there is little argu- 
ment for any one of them. 

“Personal appearance means a great 
deal in the sale of service in moving and 
warehousing, just as it does in any other 
business. Dress neatly, in conservative, 
good clothing, to create the impression 
of dignity, responsibility, prosperity 
and knowledge of your industry. 

“Beyond these things—and, possibly, 
more important than all of them—the 
man who is to succeed as a salesman 
must have a real, vital interest, not only 
in his firm’s business, but in the per- 
sonal and individual job of the particu- 
lar customer to whom he is talking. If 
he has not this interest, combined with a 
knowledge of his business, he cannot 
act interested to such an extent as to 
gain the confidence of the customer.” 

—H. H. Dunn. 

At the June meeting of the Pacific 
Coast organization’s southern division, 
in Los Angeles on the 8th, it was an- 
nounced that the following companies 
had been elected to membership: 

Security Van & Storage Co., Santa 
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Monica, Cal.; Starkey Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Sacramento; Yellow Van Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Los Angeles. 


Central New York 
i ew annual meeting of the Central 


New York Warehousemen’s Club was 
held at Kan-Ya-To Inn, Skaneateles 
Lake, on June 4, and officers were elect- 
ed as follows: 

President, Harold W. Dean, president 
Dean of Ithaca, Inc., Ithaca. 

Vice-president, Robert G. McDavitt, 
secretary John B. Southee, Inc., Bing- 
hamton. 

Secretary, Myles T. Sullivan, secre- 
tary Syracuse Furniture Forwarding 
Co., Inc., Syracuse. 

Treasurer, W. J. Coleman, Syracuse. 








Ohio Haulers 
HE board of trustees of the Ohio 


Association of Commercial Haulers, 
which includes many warehouse execu- 
tives within its ranks, has appointed a 
grievance committee which will function 
in an effort to settle disputes among 
members with relation to violations of 
the State’s laws affecting motor vehicle 
operation. Attempts will be made to ar- 
bitrate controversies when deemed de- 
sirable. The committee comprises 
Thomas Heil, Jr., Cleveland, the associa- 


tion’s president; Paul J. Herbert, 
Youngstown; Ray Wagner, Springfield; 
Otto Knutsen, Cleveland, and Harry 


Knox, Akron. 
—J. W. Lehman. 





Texas 


I. HE objectives of the Warehouse & 

Transfermen’s Association, as seen 
by Neill H. Banister, Houston, the or- 
ganization’s field secretary, are set down 
in a bulletin issued by Colonel Banister 
on July 7. They are as follows: 

“1. Securing all reputable warehouse- 
men and transfermen in the State as 
bona fide, paying members of the asso- 
ciation. 

“2. Gradual education of all others to 
a point where their membership will be 
acceptable, or secure their elimination 
by superior service. 

“3. Adoption of a stable, equitable and 
fixed plan of assessment of membership 
dues. 

“4. Provision for their prompt, regu- 
lar and periodical payment. 

“5. The adoption by all members of 
a charitable and helpful attitude toward 
every other member and non-member in 
the industry. 

“6. Cooperative study of the cost of 
every service and operation known to 
the industry. 

“7. Encouragement and assistance to 
each other, to the end that all may have 
in their respective businesses a scien- 
tific and accurate system of cost account- 
ing. 

“8. Cooperative study and adoption of 
scientific bases for rate making. 

“9 Cooperative study and adoption of 
standardized practices in the industry. 

“10. To obtain reasonable compensa- 
tion for services rendered. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


“11. Cooperative action to effect econ- 
omies in the industry consistent with the 
highest type of service to the public. 

“12. To initiate and cooperatively se- 
cure, where proper, passage of appro- 
priate measures by our Legislature, 
either in original laws or relief meas- 
ures. 

“13. Cooperative study to secure, on 
the part of all members of the indus- 
try, the very highest type of services to 
the public. 

“14. To constantly expose the fallacy, 
and the ultimate result, of price cutting 
to secure business. 

“15. Business creation. 

“16. Cooperatively educate the public 
to the use of superior service. 

“17. Unified and coordinated action to 
keep for the industry long distance motor 
hauls over our highways. 

“18. Promote economies in industrial 
accident and all other classes of insur- 
ance. 

“19. Promote economies in State and 
Federal taxation. 

“20. To everlastingly preach courage 
and optimism, to the end that each 
member may become imbued with it. 
This is most essential. 

“21. To promote efficiency. 

“22. To cause regular and periodical 
self-analysis of each member by him- 
self to determine the prospect of the 
association’s cause, were every other 
member doing just as himself. This is 
also very important. 

“93. Cooperative study to promote the 
interest and loyalty of employees. 

“24. Create 100 per cent honor, integ- 
rity, character and confidence as applied 
to each other, among and between all 
members of the industry. 

“95. To secure the happiness which 
accrues from right living, right think- 
ing, right acting, right business.” 

For purposes of carrying on the asso- 
ciation’s activities, Colonel Banister has 
divided the States into eleven districts, 
with primary and alternate meeting 
places as follows: 

1. Houston-Galveston. 2. San Antonio- 
Austin. 3. Dallas-Fort Worth. 4. Corpus 
Christin-Brownsville. 5. El Paso (no 
alternate). 6. Amarillo-Lubbock. 7. 
Wichita Falls (no alternate). 8. Sweet- 
water-Abilene. 9. Waco (no alternate). 
10. Beaumont-Port Arthur and Orange. 
11. Texarkana (no alternate). 

Under the secretary’s plan of opera- 
tion each district would have its own 
chairman and secretary and would hold 
regular meetings. Associate members 
would be secured in Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. After giving other 
details, Colonel Banister says: 

“This is not a hazy, impractical theory. 
It is practical, and this idea, if followed 
out and if proper cooperation is secured 
from all of the members, is bound to 
make a profound impression for the up- 
lift and upbuilding of our association.” 





California Truck Owners 


HE State Supervisors’ Association 
of California has joined the Truck 
Owners’ Association of Southern Cali- 
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fornia in defense of the weight-tax law 
for motor trucks, passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and in opposi- 
tion to the referendum petition on this 
law, which is now being circulated by 
the Draymen’s Association of San Fran- 
cisco, under the leadership of J. F. Viz- 
zard, secretary of the organization. 

If the referendum is called for by a 
sufficient number of qualified electors, 
it cannot be held until the next genera! 
election, in November, 1928, but the peti- 
tions for the referendum automatically 
would hold up collection of the tax un- 
til such general election. The Truck 
Owners’ Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia has issued a statement on the 
situation which is of importance to al! 
the operators of truck fleets, as well as 
individual truck owners, throughout the 
State. This statement says, in part: 


Division of Opinion 


“Owners and operators of motor 
trucks should go slow in the matter 
of lending support, financially or other- 
wise, to the attempted referendum of 
the Wagy weight-tax bill. There is a 
strong division of the truckmen of the 
State on this new law. It has, in fact. 
the support of the majority of the or- 
ganized truck owners throughout Cali- 
fornia. The opposition comes from a 
small group of operators in San Fran- 
cisco bay district who object to paying 
their fair proportion of the taxes for 
the use of the streets and highways of 
the State. Coupled with them are cer- 
tain other interests which are misin- 
formed as to the true provisions of the 
bill. 

“Trucks generally are going to pay 
a higher tax. This is inevitable, and 
the Wagy bill offers a fair solution to 
an unpleasant problem. For any part, 
or all, of the trucking industry to be- 
lieve that a higher tax can be escaped 
is the height of shortsightedness. The 
principal object is to get a tax that is 
not unreasonable. This has been done 
in the Wagy bill.” 

This warning is signed by R. W. 
Boston, secretary-manager of the Truck 
Owners’ Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

—H. H. Dunn. 


The Truck Owners’ Association of 
Southern California at its annual meet- 
ing in Los Angeles June 14 voted to 
break with the California Truck Own- 
ers’ Association. This action was 
taken after Rex W. Boston, the south- 
ern body’s secretary, had summarized 
his activities during five months while 
the State Legislature was in session. 
The split revolved around the Wagy 
weight bill affecting motor vehicles. The 
southern truckmen favored enactment, 
while many of the officers of the Cali- 
fornia Truck Owners’ Association, Mr. 
Boston reported, opposed it. 

At the meeting of the southern truck- 
men C. Medley Coe of Long Beach was 
elected president, L. B. Hawkins of 
Moneta vice-president and A. E. Mills 
of Los Angeles treasurer. 
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Suspended Rate Case Will Be 
Linked with St. Louis Inquiry 


(Concluded from page 49) 


last two being agents of the carriers 
which the railroads proposed to stop 
dealing with. 

On May 2 the Commission ordered an 
investigation of all terminal conditions 
in St. Louis and East St. Louis, the off- 
track and “constructive” stations, and 
the use of trucks in handling freight on 
behalf of the railroads, docketing the 
case as No. 19594. 

The Shippers’ Conference asked that 
no hearings be scheduled for at least 
ninety days after June 1, in order to 
give all parties time to prepare for the 
case, and the Commission promised to 
consider this request. 

However, on May 28 the railroads 
reaching St. Louis filed a tariff (Agent 
J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 1950) can- 
celling the present arrangement and 
putting into effect, on July 1, the recom- 
mendations of the railroads’ special com- 
mittee. 

St. Louis shipping interests at once 
requested that these tariffs be suspend- 
ed, and under date of June 20 the Com- 
mission suspended the operation of the 
new plan until Feb. 1, 1928 (I. & S. 
Docket 2934). A resuspension is pos- 
sible if the case is not concluded by that 
time,, but suspended rate cases are al- 
ways expedited as much as possible by 
the I. C. C. 

The suspended rates do not cover the 
entire problem, omitting consideration 
of the “constructive” stations, but the 
two cases will be heard in a single pro- 
ceding due to their intimate relation- 
ship. 

The railroads propose to end individ- 
ual action and jointly contract with the 
Columbia Terminals Co. to operate seven 
off-track stations in St. Louis, discon- 
tinuing the five operated by the Fidelity 
& Central transfer companies. 

The suspended schedules would also 
reduce the allowances to transfer com- 
panies on constructive deliveries. The 
present allowances are from 1 to 3% 
cents per 100 pounds on carload freight 
and from 2 to 4 cents per 100 pounds 
on less than ecarload freight. The rail- 
roads would reduce this allowance to 
1 cent per 100 pounds for carload freight 
and to 2 cents per 100 pounds on less 


than carload freight. 
—H. D. R. 


Randall on L. C. L. 


Discussing the subject of less than 
earload freight at the recent annual 
meeting of the New England Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, George C. Randall, 
Boston district manager of the car ser- 
vice division of the American Railway 
Association, said: 

“Tt is an unfortunate commentary on 
the increased efficiency of the railroads 
that it has produced buying in smaller 
quantities, with a resultant increase in 
carloads of merchandise, the loading of 
which averages but slightly more than 
three tons per car, aS compared with 
the average carload of all commodities 
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originating in New England of approxi- 
mately twenty-three tons per car. In 
other words, while the increased less 
than carload lot movement has had the 
effect of swelling the carloadings, it has 
not had the same stimulating effect on 
the net tons handled.” 

He added that New England trans- 
portation had been “extraordinarily free 
from restriction during the past six 
months.” 


Freight Claim Conference 


More than 450 representatives of rail 
carriers, together with about a hundred 
shippers, attended a meeting under the 
auspices of the Northwestern Claim Con- 
ference in St. Paul, Minn., recently and 
considered problems relating to damage 
and claims, particularly as to packing, 
marking, stowing, loading, bracing, and 
billing of freight and express shipments. 
The meeting was sponsored by local 
business and traffic organizations, and 
special effort was made to secure the 
attendance of employees of both ship- 
pers and carriers who actually handle 
freight and express in order that those 
directly chargeable with the handling 
might receive the benefit of informa- 
tion given by experts in educational 
addresses. 

Packers from some of the public ware- 
house firms in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
attended, and the speakers included A. L. 
Green, Chicago, the American Railway 
Association’s special representative who 
is cooperating with the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Associatieon in an 
effort to reduce damage on household 
goods shipments transported by rail. 
Mr. Green talked on marking and billing. 


Fitzpatrick Promoted 


James R. Fitzpatrick has been made 
vice-president of the Haskelite Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. He continues 
as secretary and a director and also will 
continue in charge of sales. 


Bekins to Build in Hollywood 


The Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
operating in various Pacific Coast cities, 
is drawing plans for an eight-story 
household goods depository to be erected 
at Pico and Cranshaw Boulevards, 
Hollywood, Cal. The building will con- 
tain approximately 100,000 square feet 
of floor space, with the most of the 
lower floor devoted to store purposes. A 
cold storage vault for furs and rugs 
will be installed. 

Construction will be begun in Septem- 
ber and the plant should be finished next 
April. 


Victory Terminal Leased 


The Government’s war-time Victory 
terminal at Squantum, Mass., including 
buildings with 2,000,000 square feet of 
floor space adaptable for warehousing 
purposes, has been leased to Samuel J. 
Wilde, a Boston real estate operator, 
and it is understood that the terminal 
will be developed as a storage, import- 
ing, exporting and manufacturing ter- 
minal. 
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Old Family Album Unfolds 
Career of William Gallagher 


(Concluded from page 32) 


To the young bride, it was the simplest 
thing in the world, and the most natural, 
that she should turn over the best room 
in her home to further the interests of 
her husband’s business. What he needed 
for success could and would be his if it 
were within her power to give him. 

So on the morrow the things came, 
and they were stored away neatly until 
there was scarcely space left to close the 
door. And there they remained until 
Mr. Gallagher’s first storage customer 
was ready for them, after his new house 
was erected. It must have been a grand 
sight to behold on the day that those 
goods were moved—hauled from the 
Gallagher home by George, with Mr. 
Gallagher sitting proudly in the driver’s 
seat of his newly-painted wagon. 

His neighbors objected to the hammer- 
ing and pounding and sawing that went 
on of a night in the Gallagher back yard, 
where the young moving man was re- 
pairing wagons and crating furniture, 
so he got a job with a packing house, 
where he delivered meat on certain 
nights to the various markets about the 
city. This continued about five years, 
during which his business grew until he 
quit the packing house. 

After a while his patronage had grown 
until it was necessary for him to climb 
down from the driver’s seat for the last 
time so that he could give all his atten- 
tion to the business of building up his 
trade. He bought additional equipment 
and trained men for the handling of fur- 
niture, and he got a place where goods 
could be stored. 

Long ago he had paid back the money 
he had borrowed for his start in busi- 
ness, and as time went on he found that 
he would have to have larger quarters. 
So he bought a large building that had 
once sheltered a brewery, and the vast 
chilled storage rooms had another job. 

For many a year a wagon which Mr. 
Gallagher has had especially constructed, 
has perhaps attracted more attention 
than any other wagon in New Orleans. 
People from all over the world have seen 
this wagon. It is painted white, and the 
name Gallagher is in blue and gold let- 
ters, along the sides. A huge board, 
fashioned into the shape of an artist’s 
palet, is fixed to the middle of the body, 
and it is hauled by two fine specimens of 
horse flesh. This is the wagon that trails 
the parades every year during the car- 
nival season, when visitors by the thou- 
sands come to New Orleans to witness 
and take part in the Mardi Gras. 


There came the day, of course, when 
motor trucks put horses out of the run- 
ning in the moving business, but Mr. 
Gallagher saw to it that George need not 
worry in his old age. He was put out to 
pasture, where he could eat the soft 
green grass in the shade of the gnarled 
oaks that are shaggy with Spanish moss. 
And there he spent his last days reflect- 
ing on this and that, as dignified as you 
please, as becomes a horse that has 
helped a man along the road to success. 
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$6,000,000 Food Terminal 


Planned for San Francisco 


ACIFIC COAST warehousemen in 

general and cold storage operators 
in particular are watching the construc- 
tion of a $6,000,000 food terminal on the 
San Francisco waterfront. Designed pri- 
marily as a permanent place of business 
for commission houses, wholesale and 
retail produce markets and similar cen- 
ters of food distribution, the manage- 
ment of the new terminal announces that 
it has signed contracts with 80 per cent 
of the commission merchants of San 
Francisco for space in the buildings. 

San Francisco Produce and Provisions 
Terminals, Inc., of which W. H. Kear- 
ney is president, is the corporation con- 
structing the terminal, but it is an- 
nounced in a statement issued by the 
corporation that Eastern capital is 
financing the plant. An 18-acre tract, 
adjoining the Government transport 
docks on the northern waterfront of the 
city, has been obtained for the terminal, 
which faces Beach Street, and is to 
extend over the bay from Laguna to 
Webster Street. 

The buildings are to be of concrete 
and steel, separated by four one-way 
streets, 50 feet wide, bordered by side- 
walks and elevated floors to facilitate 
loading and unloading. Two miles of 
rail lines, with capacity of 168 cars, are 
allowed for, with rail facilities at the 
back of every stall. The wide frontage 
on the bay gives accommodation for the 
bay steamships, motor freighters and 
barges which handle a large part of the 
cereal and vegetable crops into San 
Francisco. Parking space for 750 auto- 
mobiles is included. 

Automatic washing of every foot of 
floor space, and accommodations for 
bank, postal, express and_ telegraph 
offices, restaurant, cigar stores, associa- 
tion rooms, and brokers’ offices are pro- 
vided. Construction of the terminal will 
open the present commission-house dis- 
trict of the city to general business and 
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will relieve to some extent congestion 
of bay and river shipping at the gen- 
eral docks. 

Connection with all railroads entering 
San Francisco is provided through the 
Public Belt Railroad, which unites all 
trackage on the terminal with the main 
lines. 

It is understood that dry and cold 
storage facilities will be built into the 
terminal and then will be released to 
private companies and individuals inter- 
ested in the operation of such plants. 





New Account for Westland 


In preparation for the opening of its 
huge mail order establishment in Los 
Angeles, Sears, Roebuck & Co. is con- 
centrating shipments of general mer- 
chandise in Westland Warehouses, Inc., 
located in the Central Manufacturing 
District of Los Angeles. 

LeRoy D. Owen, vice-president and 
general manager of the warehouse firm, 
asserts that several hundred thousand 
dollars worth of merchandise is already 
in storage, with shipments continuing to 
arrive almost daily. 

Upon the opening of the mail order 
house, trucking of the merchandise will 
be taken care of by the warehouse com- 


pany. 





Toledo Terminal Early In 1928 


Toledo’s projected $4,000,000 ware- 
house, planned by the Great Lakes Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., of Detroit, is ex- 
pected to be completed by March 1, 1928. 
It will front on the Maumee River and 
have dock available for the largest lake 
vessels. The plant will be modeled after 
the cold and dry storage structure which 
the company operates in Detroit. 





A New Idaho Wool Warehouse 


Pocatello, Idaho, has a new Govern- 
ment bonded warehouse for wool storage. 
The interior of the Miltenberger Produce 
building was remodeled and the ware- 
house was placed in operation in July. 
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Plan of $6,000,000 distribution plant being constructed by San Francisco 
Produce and Provisions Terminals, Inc. 
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New Terminal Warehouse in 
Operation in Little Rock 


HE New Terminal Warehouse, recent- 
ly placed in operation in Little Rock, 
Ark., by S. J. Beauchamp, Sr., president 
of the Terminal Warehouse Co., and his 
associates, is the third structure of the 
kind which they have built. In 1913 the 
first building of this character in Little 
Rock was erected by them, and, when 
business outgrew dimensions, the present 
building of the Terminal Warehouse Co., 
at 812 East Second Street, with 83,000 
square feet of floor capacity, was erect- 
ed. This second unit will continue to be 
operated as the Terminal Warehouse Co. 
The recently opened plant, known as 
the New Terminal Warehouse, occupying 
the entire East Markham Street block 
between Commerce and Sherman Streets. 
is in the heart of the jobbing district 
and only a few blocks from the retai! 
shopping center. It is a five-story build- 
ing of concrete and steel finished with 
buff brick and terra cotta. The lower 
floor is exactly on freight car level, to 
facilitate transferral of shipments to 
and from the 10-foot double-loading plat- 
form equipped with a canopy. 

Two separate floors open on street 
level—one permitting exit to Commerce 
and the other, the city delivery floor, to 
Sherman, with a broad loading platform 
accommodating twelve to fifteen trucks. 
The length of all five floors is 300 and 
the width 125 feet. Two heavy-duty 
micro-leveling freight elevators, each of 
6000-pound capacity, serve all stories. 
The building, fireproof, contains 1,900,- 
000 cubic feet of storage space. 

The front of the new warehouse is 
given over to commodious office spaces, 
varying in shape and size, for jobbers, 
brokers, manufacturers’ agents and 
traveling representatives. 

The building is served with full-length 
double trackage from the Missouri Pa- 
cific and has free switching service from 
all railroads entering the city. To speed 
traffic, a special railroad office is main- 
tained, where bills of lading are signed, 
shipments routed, O. S. and D. reports 
made, and freight dispatched. The ter- 
minal has a capacity of twenty-five car- 
loads a day. 





Leicht Adds “Big Duke” 


The Leicht Transfer & Storage Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., has added to its motor 
fleet a low-built van, 7 feet 6 inches by 
7 feet 6 inches by 18 feet which is de- 
clared to be the largest vehicle of its 
kind in Wisconsin, and has named it 
“Big Duke.” Furniture carried on it is 
insured by the company up to $5,000 
while in transit. 





Miss Morris Honored 


Elizabeth Morris, daughter of Charles 
S. Morris, president of the Metropolitan 
Fireproof Warehouse, Inc., New York, 
and a past president of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
was recently elected president of the 
Alpha Chi Chapter at the Flatbush 
School, Brooklyn. 
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Reliable Plant Described 


in New Buildings Series 


(Concluded from page 40) 


The second and third floors are sub- 
divided into fireproof compartments or 
vaults, where furniture is kept in indi- 
vidual rooms under lock and key. These 
rooms are constructed of terra cotta 
blocks, with heavy steel vault doors hung 
on massive hinges, and are in accord- 
ance with the Underwriters’ rules and 
regulations, permitting a low insurance 
rate. The rooms are accessible by means 
of spacious and illuminated corridors 
leading directly onto a centrally located 
elevator. This elevator is 10 feet wide 
and 18 feet in depth, with a capacity 
of 5000 pounds, and is one of the mod- 
ern elevators constructed by the Otis 
Elevator Co. 

The fourth floor is given over to open 
storage and is designed in such a way 
as to permit the installation of addi- 
tional vaults similar to those on the 
second and third floors. Several large 
skylights on this floor are protected with 
very heavy wrought iron bars, prevent- 
ing undesirable persons from entering 
the building by means of the skylights. 

The building is equipped with a main 
fireproof staircase centrally located, and 
an additional exterior fire tower, to- 
gether with American-LaFrance fire 
extinguishers and inter-communicating 
telephones and signals. 

Walls and ceilings throughout are 
painted with a high gloss enamel, giv- 
ing abundance of light. The walls and 
floors are constructed in a water-tight 
manner by the use of an integral water- 
proofing. The warehouse is, at all times, 
absolutely dry as well as fireproof. The 
floors are designed for a capacity of 
150 pounds per square foot, permitting 
storage of the heaviest articles possible 
with safety. The entrances and exits are 
safely guarded by extra heavy stee! and 
tin clad fireproof doors. 

The building was designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of Adolph 
Goldberg, architect, of Brooklyn, and 
erected by Rugge Construction Co., Inc., 
also of Brooklyn, both of whom have 
had much experience in modern ware- 
house construction. 





New Michigan Company 


A new household goods warehouse 
firm—the Twin Cities Storage Co.—has 
begun operation in St. Joseph, Mich. It 
was organized by A. R. Walker and L. E. 
Noel, identified with the Richards Stor- 
age Co., Kalamazoo and Muskegon and 
Grand Rapids. 

The officers of the Twin Cities com- 
pany, serving both St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, are J. J. Theisen, St. Joseph, 
president; A. R. Walker, Muskegon, vice- 
president, and Willis E. LaFayette, for- 
merly of Muskegon, resident manager. 
Twin Cities business interests subscribed 
to a large block of stock. 

A candy company plant was purchased 
by the new firm and converted into a 
household goods depository. The build- 
ing has 60,000 square feet of floor space 
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and is served by a Michigan Central 
spur. 

A cold storage and pre-cooling room 
will be available for fruit-growing inter- 
ests desiring storage. Small office rooms 
for business interests, and a used furni- 
ture sales room, are other features. 





Peter Barry Dies 


Peter Barry, president of the Barry 
Transfer & Storage Co., Milwaukee, and 
a member of the Wisconsin Warehouse- 
men’s Association, died suddenly while 
at work at his desk in his office at 323 
Jefferson Street on the night of June 18. 

Born at Wolf’s Island, Canada, on Nov. 
6, 1864, Mr. Barry was a sailor on the 
Great Lakes. With his brothers he or- 
ganized the Barry Bros. Boat Line, oper- 
ating tugs at Chicago. After the tug 
line was sold they established a line of 
passenger vessels between Chicago and 
Milwaukee. In 1900 Mr. Barry went to 
Milwaukee, where he ran excursion boats 
to Whitefish Bay. After selling the lat- 
ter vessels to what is now the West 
Ports Line, he started a transfer line 
which developed into the company which 
bears his name. About ten years ago 
the active management of the company 
was turned over to his sons, and Mr. 
Barry gave his attention largely to real 
estate. He is survived by his wife, Mar- 
guerite, and three daughters and three 
sons. 





Coakley Company Builds 


Architects have virtually completed 
plans for the $175,000 eight-story ware- 
house which will be erected at 3630 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee, by the Coak- 
ley Bros. Fireproof Warehouse Co. The 
structure will be a towered one, 150 by 
74 feet, similar to the company’s present 
plant at Prospect and East North Ave- 
nues. The lower half facing the street 
will be used for stores, with the balance 
for storage. There will be white walls 
surmounted by a square tower. 





Two New Milwaukee Firms 


Several new storage and transfer com- 
panies have been established in Mil- 
waukee during the past month. The 
Badger Storage & Transportation Co., 
with a capital of $10,000, will engage in 
furniture moving, storage, trucking and 
express. The National Freight For- 
warding & Distributing Co., with a cap- 
ital of $5,000, will handle and consolidate 
packages and products in car load lots 
and will do storing, shipping, trucking 
and warehousing. 


—_—_- 


Beer Writes More on Warehousing 


Sidney J. Beer, Los Angeles, secretary 
of National Warehousing, Inc., is the 
author of an article, “National Ware- 
housing for Better Distribution of Mer- 
chandise,” whieh appeared in the June 
30 issue of the California Journal of 
Development, published by the Cali- 
fornia Development Association. 
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Life of C. A. Aspinwall Is Told 
in Old Family Album Sketch 


(Concluded from page 33) 


The Security Storage Co. has been in 
business for about thirty-six years. It 
was organized under its present name in 
1906, but originally was the safe deposit 
and storage department of the American 
Security and Trust Co., with which Mr. 
Aspinwall started in the capacity of a 
clerk. Then he became assistant mana- 
ger of the department. 

When the company was organized in 
1906, Mr. Aspinwall became vice-presi- 
dent. In 1918 he was made president. 

In 1916 he organized the Security 
Storage & Safe Deposit Co. of Norfolk, 
Va. Two years later he became chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
W. Fred Richardson Security Storage 
Co., of Richmond, Va. In 1921, Mr. As- 
pinwall became associated with the Ter- 
minal Refrigerating & Warehousing Co., 
of Washington as a member of the board 
of directors and of its executive commit- 
tee. 

He is a major in the officers’ reserve 
corps attached to the office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of War as specialist in 
warehousing, and during the World War 
he served in France from April to Octo- 
ber, 1918. 

Mr. Aspinwall also takes an active and 
prominent part in educational and insti- 
tutional work. He is a member of the 
Board of Trustees of George Washington 
University, and of the Board of Trustees 
of Garfield Memorial Hospital, Washing- 
ton, and is affiliated with numerous lead- 
ing clubs of the national capital. 

As for sports, Mr. Aspinwall readily, 
even eagerly, confessed liberal indul- 
gence, and it is evident it has preserved 
his health and advanced him in a busi- 
ness way. He listed his favorite sports 
as tennis, swimming, horseback riding 
and golf. 

“In the order named,” explained Mr. 
Aspinwall. 

“Aren’t you a baseball fan?” he was 
asked. 

“Well, I always attend the opener,” he 
admitted. “And the opener in Washing- 
ton each season usually is a classic.” 


— 


Packing for Domestic Shipment 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce has issued further bulletins 
of its Domestic Commerce Series under 
the general title, “Packing for Domestic 
Shipment.” These cover various phases 
of packing and handling. Copies may be 
obtained, for the prices mentioned below, 
by addressing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The bulletins and the 
prices are: 

No. 3, Paper Wrapped Packages, 5 
cents; No. 10, Fiber Containers, 10 cents; 
No. 11, Cleated Plywood Boxes, 5 cents; 
No. 12, Wire-Bound Boxes, 5 cents; No. 
13, Cooperage, 10 cents; No. 14, Wooden 
Boxes, 5 cents; No. 15, Nailed Wooden 
Crates, 5 cents; No. 16, Baling, 10 cents. 
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Aid of Business Interests 
Is Asked Toward Tax Relief 


N appeal to business organizations 
to cooperate with the Congressional 
Joint Tax Committee in the involved 
task of overhauling and perfecting the 
Federal tax system was issued on July 8 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a communication sent 
to its 1500 member organizations. 

Business, the national Chamber asserts, 
has a direct interest in the systematic 
revision of the Federal revenue system. 

“The existing system,” it adds, “is 
essentially a war product and the re- 
visions since the close of hostilities have 
been made in a more or less haphazard 
manner as existing circumstances might 
determine, and little provision has here- 
tofore been made for securing the opin- 
ion of the most vitally interested sec- 
tion of the public—the taxpayers. The 
present situation, however, is quite dif- 
ferent. The Congressional Joint Tax 
Committee is a continuing body and is 
very anxious to secure criticisms, com- 
ments and constructive suggestions from 
the taxpayers.” 

The Chamber points out that the work 
of the Joint Committee has nothing to 
do with immediate tax reduction nor 
primarily with rates, but that it will deal 
rather with questions of administration 
and simplification, such as interest pro- 
visions, statutory time limits, install- 
ment sales, capital gains and losses, 
earned income credit. It points out that 
the program of immediate tax reduction 
will be taken up by the ways and means 
committee, and reiterates its demands 
for a reduction of the corporation tax 
to not more than 10 per cent, repeal of 
the Federal estate tax, and elimination 
of the remaining war excise taxes. 

The announcement is also made that 
the committee on taxation of the Cham- 
ber will prepare and make public some 
proposed reforms which should be con- 
sidered, but stress is laid upon the com- 
plexity of the task. 

“Tt is to be remembered,” the Cham- 
ber continues, “that the formulation of 
a satisfactory internal revenue law is 
a difficult matter and can be accom- 
plished only by means of a thorough 
study, necessarily extending over a con- 
siderable period of time. All business 
organizations, corporations and individ- 
uals are strongly urged to point out the 
defects which they have found in the 
present internal revenue system in as 
specific a manner as possible and to sub- 
mit well-considered suggestions to im- 
provement.” 

Regarding the corporation income tax, 
the Chamber asserts that the reduction 
of this should not be made contingent 
upon the available surplus. 

“The Chamber’s committee on taxa- 
tion,” the statement concludes, “has 
reached a tentative decision that the 
reduction of the corporate income rate 
should not be wholly dependent upon 
available surplus, but as a matter of 
equity and justice there should be a re- 
duction to at least 10 per cent when 
the revenue statute is revised in the next 
session of Congress.” 


NEWS 


Fumes Kill Cat and Pigeon 


Ammonia fumes pouring from a leak- 
ing pipe in a warehouse of the Brooklyn 
Bridge Freezing & Cold Storage Co., 
New York, gave acrid whiffs to automo- 
bilists and occupants of trolley cars and 
subway trains for a half hour recently. 
Firemen wearing gas masks stopped the 
leak. The only casualties were a pet 
cat, which was killed as it siept in the 
building, and a pigeon which, flying 
above, fell dead into the street. 








Who’s Going to Pay This 
Bill? 


HAT redress has a_ public 

warehouse company against 
a town or its officials, or against 
its voting population who ignores, 
and in town meeting repudiates, 
a bill which the town has, through 
its selectmen and a deputy county 
sheriff, contracted in good faith 
with the warehouse firm for stor- 
age of seized liquors? 

The problem is now before the 
Court in Franklin County, Mass., 
and the warehouse firm is the 
Greenfield Storage Co., Greenfield. 
which for the past two and a half 
years has been trying to collect a 
bill of $200 against the town. 

Arthur M. Haskins, a deputy 
sheriff, recently served a_ writ 
against William B. Allen, town 
treasurer, on behalf of the ware- 
house company in an action to re- 
cover. The bill for $200 is at pres- 
ent charged against the deputy 
sheriff, who seized some liquors in 
a raid early in 1925 and placed it 
in storage under the direction of 
the town’s selectmen then in office. 

The present selectmen have no 
appropriation to meet the bill, so 
they inserted a warrant at a town 
meeting recently, asking for the 
necessary funds. 

But at the meeting Greenfield’s 
voters rejected the warrant. 

This leaves the storage charges 
unpaid, with the bill still pending 
against the deputy sheriff, and the 
Franklin County Court must ad- 
judicate the dispute. 








Redman Flies Again 


B. F. Redman, president of the Red- 
man Fireproof Storage Co., Salt Lake 
City, was the first East-bound passenger 
recently over the Boeing Air Transport, 
Inc., lines handling mail contracts. Mr. 
Redman has flown to and from the Pacific 
Coast a number of times. 





Brown Made Manager In Ogden 


Wesley D. Brown, who has been head 
of the Brown Brokerage Co. of Ogden, 
Utah, has been appointed manager of the 
Western Gateway Storage Co. of that 
city. 
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Bayway Terminal Inspected 
by New York Business Men 


DELEGATION of members of the 

New York Cotton Exchange, bank- 
ers and railroad and steamship traffic 
managers on July 19 went on a tour of 
inspection of the properties of the Bay- 
way Terminal on Staten Island Sound at 
Elizabeth, N. J., under the guidance of 
William J. MacMillan and Charles E. 
Finck, president and secretary of the 
terminal. 

The party inspected the large fire- 
proof warehouse, the last units of which 
are nearing completion and which will 
have an ultimate storage capacity of 
200,000 bales of cotton, a high density 
compress with a capacity to turn out 
100 bales of cotton an hour, six special 
unloading towers which rise to the fifth 
floor of the warehouse, and the pier and 
bulkhead facilities in the basin beside 
the warehouse for the accommodation 
of cotton-carrying vessels. 

President Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr., of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, who 
headed the exchange delegation, said 
after the trip: 

“This development is of far-reaching 
importance not only for New York and 
the South but also for the cotton indus- 
try all over the world. Not only can 
cotton be stored and handled along the 
most economic lines, but with this high 
density compress in operation it can be 
shipped to American mills under the 
usual density or under high density to 
foreign countries.” 





New Corpus Christi Plant 


Preliminary work has been started 
in Corpus Christi, Tex., on a $125,- 
000 merchandise and distribution ware- 
house which will be built by R. A. 
Thompson and associates, including a 
number of Houston men. The completed 
structure, two units of which will go up 
shortly, will contain 100,000 square feet 
of floor space. 





Midwest’s New Clients 


Announcement is made by L. M. 
Souders, manager of the recently or- 
ganized warehouse department of the 
Midwest Freight Traffic Service Bureau, 
Inc., Chicago, that the Midwest is now 
representing, as Chicago agents in se- 
curing storage and distribution accounts, 
the following companies: 

Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Detroit. 

Merchants Terminal Co., Cleveland. 
a Street Warehouse Corp., Utica, 

Banner Transfer & Storage Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Arkansas Cold Storage Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 





New Los Angeles Company 


The People’s Express, Transfer & 
Storage Co. has been organized in Los 
Angeles, with headquarters at 679 Va- 
lencia Avenue, by Theodore Curt Hess 
and Thomas J. Gibbons. 
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Inland Waterways Corp. to 
Revive River Transportation 
(Concluded from page 34) 


export grain, or 6% cents a bushel less 
than the all-rail rate from Kansas City 
or Omaha to New Orleans, resulted not 
only in the farmer whose grain was 
shipped by the barge line receiving from 
21% to 3 cents per bushel more for his 
grain, but that the transportation price 
so set by this Governmental transpor- 
tation agency was reflected in a corre- 
spondingly increased price to the farmer 
on all of the 300,000,000 bushels of grain 
exported last year from the Middle 
West, so that the farmers received at 
least $5,500,000 more in money for their 
grain than they otherwise would have 
received. 

“There is scarcely any limit to the 
value to the general public of this co- 
ordinated rail and water transportation. 
In the light of this and other similar 
examples of savings to the public, do 
the stockholders of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, the people of the 
United States, want the corporation to 
return to the U. S. Treasury an interest 
charge on money spent for river im- 
provements which would average about 
one cent apiece per year, or do they want 
what they paid hundreds of millions of 
dollars to get, cheap transportation; a 
form of transportation which will aid 
in the development and marketing of 
their resources, lead to the establish- 
ment of manufactories, and build up 
those portions of our country that now 
are striving for their place in the sun 
of our general prosperity? 

“There can be no question that the 
latter is the desire of the public, and 
to accomplish this end this corporation 
has proceeded to build up a great com- 
mon carrier of national importance 
which, in the not distant future, may, 
at the will of Congress, be transferred 
to private enterprises.” 

—H. D. R. 


New York Fire 


The five-story building occupied by 
the Bishop Warehouse Co., Inc., at 52-54 
Greenwich Street, New York City, was 
destroyed by fire in July, and with it 
thousands of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise, much of it held in bond for the 
Federal Government. Unofficial esti- 
mates placed the loss as high as $1,000,- 
000. 

The cause was not determined. The 
blaze started apparently on the second 
floor, spread to an elevator shaft and 
was sucked down to the basement and 
then mushroomed back to the fifth floor. 

The stored goods included skins, oils, 
rugs, spices, chemicals and phonographs, 
together with 150 kegs of wine under 
government control. 





Stettler Warehouse Burns 


An estimated loss of a quarter of a 
million dollars was caused by fire which 
swept a merchandise warehouse of 
Henry I. Stettler, Inc., at 402-412 


NEWS 


Bleecker Street, New York, on June 29. 
Canned goods, dry goods, mechanical 
appliances and implements were de- 
stroyed. More than forty firemen were 
overcome by smoke. 





Karrick Expands Holdings 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
428 Munsey Building. 


The historic former home of _ the 
Washington City Orphan Asylum has 
been purchased by James L. Karrick, 
president of the Fidelity Storage Co., 
for approximately $400,000. The build- 
ing has a frontage of 200 feet on Four- 
teenth Street and 275 feet on S Street 
in the northwest section of the city. It 
is of brick construction. 

Mr. Karrick does not intend to use it 
as an overflow warehouse, but intends 
to begin remodeling at once. The Four- 
teenth Street front will be constructed 
of concrete with a stone facing and the 
first floor front will be used as store- 
rooms. The second and third stories will 
be partitioned appropriately for use as 
show rooms and sample rooms. While 
ultimate plans call for a five-story build- 
ing, only three stories will be built this 
year. Present remodeling plans will call 
for an expenditure of from $75,000 to 
$100.000. 

Mr. Karrick is interested to a con- 
siderable extent in Washington real es- 
tate accommodating between 400 and 
500 tenants in several apartment houses. 
He operates also the Monmouth Hotel 


and a large garage business. 
—P. G4. L. 


St. Louis Terminal Planned 


Plans have been announced for the 
construction of a _ $6,000,000 general 
warehouse to be located north of the 
municipal docks on the Mississippi River 
front in St. Louis, according to Greater 
St. Lowis, with construction to begin 
“within six months after the passage 
of ordinances now before the Board of 
Aldermen, providing for the vacation of 
streets on the site and for leasing of 
140,000 square feet of wharf space from 
the city.” 

The main warehouse will stand seven 
stories high, it is stated, and the whole 
project will be equipped with the latest 
handling devices. About 20 per cent of 
the space would be for cold storage and 
the balance for dry storage. 

Jacob Berger, vice-president of the 
Liberty-Central Trust Co. of St. Louis 
is quoted as saying: 

“This great central warehouse will 
bring merchandise from all directions to 
St. Louis for storage. For instance, it 
will bring furs from the north, South 
American products up the river, and 
fruit from the Pacific Coast. Producers 
at distant points are expected to keep 
stocks on hand here to supply the terri- 
tory surrounding St. Louis.” 





New Waukesha Plant 


A $30,000 storage and transfer ware- 
house is being erected by A. J. Hardy 
at 700 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 
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Miller North Broad Plant 
Applies Factory Efficiency 


(Concluded from page 39) 


pear to the best advantage in light and 
cheerful surroundings. This is especially 
choice storage space. On this floor also 
is a section for mohair furniture suits 
and pianos, the main space being divided 
into small rooms for storage. Another 
stockroom occupies space on this floor, 
where such bulky properties as the block- 
and-fall for special jobs are stored. Lo- 
cated nearby is a large pneumatic suc- 
tion-and-blow portable cleaner for ser- 
vicing rugs and carpets. More small lot 
storage is found on this floor, covered 
with burlap, nail-fastened wrapping, or 
curtains. 

On the fifth floor are open spaces for 
automobile storage, as well as other sec- 
tions. In a corridor is a large movable 
stacking platform made of wood; it is 9 
feet long by 3 feet 6 inches high, and has 
four steps. To be moved, it is up-ended 
and it runs easily on casters. 

In a section of the sixth floor is a new 
feature, consisting of a special room for 
the storage of choice mohair suits, and 
trunks, on metal racks. This manner of 
storage keeps isolated the mohair-covered 
furniture, with its tendency to receive 
unsightly impressions from too close con- 
tact with other objects. Even the cord 
with which the brown paper around the 
different pieces is tied is fastened light- 
ly, if securely, so as not to leave marks. 
There is storage space for rugs on top of 
the racks. Storing trunks and such re- 
ceptables on racks not only saves space 
but allows easy examination by owners 
and rapid removal when needed, without 
disturbing other articles. The racks are 
three stories high and in the mohair suit 
section 134 suits can be accommodated. 
The method of storing includes placing 
two chairs behind a sofa, allowing ample 
room. 


Schwecke Succeeds Fleming 


S. P. Fleming has resigned as general 
manager of the Universal Teaming 
Warehouse Co., Houston, and has be- 
come associated with the local office of 
a steamship line. He has been succeed- 
ed at the Universal by L. L. Schwecke. 


Ohio Terminal Co. Builds 


Construction has been started on a 
$400,000 warehouse for the Ohio Term- 
inal Co., Cleveland. It will contain 500,- 
000 cubic feet of space and stand eight 
stories high. It has been leased by the 
Cuyahoga Cold Storage Co. 


Another Los Angeles Firm 


The Buffalo Transfer Co. has been or- 
ganized in Los Angeles by Frank Wag- 
ner, with headquarters at 1682 Venice 
Boulevard. 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Arkansas 
ORRILLTON—Crystal Ice Co., 


Little Rock, is planning to con- 
struct a 1-story cold storage warehouse 
in Morrillton. 


California 


Indio—Motor Service Express. will 
erect a cement and galvanized ware- 
house, 40 by 80 ft. 

Los Angeles—California Produce Ter- 
minal, Inc., has plans for a $1,000,000 
multi-story terminal at Ninth and Camu- 
los Streets. 

Los Angeles—Union Terminal Ware- 
house Co. lease with city for storage of 
cotton has been cancelled. 

Sacramento—Consumers’ Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. is completing plans for a 
$125,000 addition, 3 stories high, to 
its cold storage warehouse at Eighth 
and D Streets. 

Stockton—Union Ice Co., San Fran- 
cisco, will build a $300,000 addition, 300 
by 500 feet, to its Morman Channel 
cold storage warehouse. 

Watsonville—Union Ice Co., San Fran- 
cisco, will construct a $100,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. 


Colorado 


Pueblo—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., Denver, is planning a 
$2,000,000 project to include one or more 
storage warehouses. 


Georgia 
Waycross—Waycross Ice & Cold 


Storage Co. will build a $25,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 


Illinois 


Cicero—Cicero Terminal Warehouse 
Co. has filed notice of company disso- 
lution under State laws. 


Iowa 


Sioux City—Rosenthal Fireproof Stor- 
age & Transfer Co. has removed its 
offices to 11 West Third Street from 
300 Iowa Street. 


Kentucky 


Lexington—Central District Ware- 
housing Co. has increased its capital to 
$2,320,137 from $1,645,110, to provide in 
part for expansion. 


Louisiana 
Lake Charles—Sabine Truck Line 


plans to establish storage facilities in 
connection with its proposed motor 
freight service to the Louisiana-Texas 
State line. 

New Orleans—Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. has plans for a $75,000 2-story 
warehouse, 55 by 370 ft., at South Front 
and Julia Streets. 


Maryland 


Baltimore—Atlas Pier & Terminal Co. 
has concluded negotiations for the pur- 
chase of Miller’s Wharf, including two 
warehouses. 


NEWS 


Michigan 


Detroit—Grand Trunk Railroad Ter- 
minal & Cold Storage Co. is planning 
a $4,500,000 9-story terminal warehouse 
at Ferry Avenue and Roby Street. 

Holland—Citizens Transfer & Storage 
Co. has erected a 2-story brick addition, 
26 by 110 ft., to its plant on West Eighth 
Street. 

Mississippi 

Utica—Utica Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
has plans for a $30,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Warehouse Co. will make im- 
provements and alterations costing $18,- 
000 to its 1-story warehouse at 3900 
Chouteau Street. 


New Jersey 


Newark—Merchants Refrigerating Co. 
has filed plans for a $650,000 9-story 
cold storage warehouse and refrigerating 
plant, 120 by 180 ft., on River Street. 


New York 


Albany—Central Railway Terminal & 
Cold Storage Co., Inc., has filed plans 
for its $3,000,000 11-story terminal ware- 
house, 200 to 223 ft., at Colonie and 
Center Streets. 

Albany—Producers’ Cold Storage Co. 
is said to be considering plans for a 
$25,000 1-story cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. 

Harmon—New York Central Railroad 
Co. is planning to include a warehouse 
in its proposed terminal group. 

New Rochelle—O’Brien’s Fireproof 
Storage Warehouse, Inc., is completing 
revised plans for a $85,000 4-story ware- 
house on Grand Street. 


Nebraska 


Omaha—Omaha Cold Storage Co. has 
leased property at Eighth and Farnum 
Streets and will remodel and improve it, 
at a cost of $30,000, for a cold storage 
warehouse. 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem—Piedmont Warehouse 
Co. has taken out a permit for improve- 
ments and alterations to its warehouse 
on Trade Street, at a reported cost of 
$25,000. 

Winston-Salem—tTaylor Warehouse 
Co. has filed plans for a $50,000 ware- 
house, 65 by 180 ft., at Patterson and 
Liberty Streets. 

Ohio 

Akron—City View Storage Co. is 
planning enlargement of its facilities. 

Shaker Heights—Windermere Stor- 
age Co., Cleveland, is planning a $150,- 
000 addition, four stories high, on Kins- 
man Road near Lee Road. 

Springfield—Hodge Storage & Cartage 
Co. has filed plans for a $50,000 4-story 
warehouse at 133 West Jefferson Street 
to replace a structure recently wrecked 
by fire. 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM—Wittichen Transfer & 

Warehouse Co., established in 1913, 
has been incorporated with a capita! of 
$36,400 to do warehousing and trucking. 
Incorporators, C. F. Wittichen, presi- 
dent; B. D. Russell, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Lee C. Bradley, Jr. 


California 


Los Angeles—Roosevelt Warehouse 
Co., Incorporators, Gail M. McDowell, 
William E. Kinsey and Charles C. Kuert. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Connecticut Warehouses, 
Inc. Storage warehousing. Capital, 30 
shares of common stock, no par value. 
Ely Raymond, Norwalk, is president and 
treasurer and W. J. Buckley, Bridgeport, 
is secretary. 

Illinois 


Belleville—J. F. Hessler & Sons, Ine. 
Moving, hauling and general trucking. 
Capitalization, $4,000. Incorporators, 
F. J. Hessler, Elim Hessler and Charles 
Hessler. 

Chicago—Howard Storage & Van Co., 
Inc. Transfer and storage warehouse. 
Capital, $30,000. Incorporators, Ivan F. 
Sweeney, M. A. E. Eischen and Joseph 
Brader. 

Chicago—Hollander Storage & Moving 
Co. Storage warehousing and hauling. 
Capital, $105,000. Incorporators, Alfred 
H. Hollander and Joseph A. Hollander. 


Kentucky 


Danville—Banks Hudson. Public stor- 
age and warehouse supplies; to buy and 
sell groceries, agricultural supplies. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, Banks 
Hudson, Banks Hudson, Jr., and Chenault 
Huguely. 

Louisiana 


Jonesboro—Jackson Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. Cold storage warehouse. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. Incorporators, 0. E. Hoedge, 
W. R. Guess and J. S. Hunt. 

Lake Charles—Lake Charles Compress 
& Warehouse Co., Inc. Warehousing for 
cotton service. Capital, $75,000. Incor- 
porators, A. J. Methews, George F. Kel- 
ley and J. W. Evans. 


Massachusetts 


Dorchester—Savin Hill Furniture & 
Piano Moving Co. Transfer and stor- 
age; van trucking. 

Forest Hills—Forest Hills Storage & 
Warehouse Co. Bartholomew A. Tuma- 
vicus heads the firm. 

Lynn—Lynn Furniture Warehouse Co. 
Capital, $15,000. Incorporators, John J. 
Lyons, treasurer, and Arthur E. Lord. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Terminals & Transportation 
Corporation of America, Inc. Terminal 
storage warehousing, trucking, transfer, 
etc. Capital, $10,000,000. Incorporators, 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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Distribution and Warehousing 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 64) 


Mason P. Rumney, Houston Rawls and 
Harry S. Covington. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Liebermann Brothers Dray- 
age Co. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, 
L. J. and A. J. Liebermann. 


New Jersey 


Bayonne—Sklar Brothers Padded Vans 
& Storage Co. Storage warehouse and 
transfer. Capital, 100 shares of stock, 
no par value. Incorporators, Isaac Bern- 
stein and Leon Sklar. 

Camden—Camden Harbor Rail & Ter- 
minal Corporation. Freight warehouse 
and terminal. Capital, $550,000 pre- 
ferred and 10,000 shares of common 
stock. 

Irvington—Irvington 
Storage and transfer. 
ney heads the firm. 


Storage Co. 
Martin F. Kin- 


New York 

New York City—Cirkers Moving & 
Storing Co. Warehousing and transfer. 
Capital, $16,000. 

New York City—Porto Vault Storage 
Corporation. Storage warehousing. 
Capital, 200 shares of stock, no par 
value. 

North Carolina 

Aberdeen—Aberdeen Warehouse Cor- 
poration. Warehousing. Capital, $75,- 
000. Incorporators, W. A. Blue, J. Tal- 
bot Johnson and G. C. Seymour. 

Hendersonville—Rousing Light & Re- 
frigerating Co. Cold storage warehouse 
and refrigerating plant, lighting plant, 
etc. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 
G. M. Ridenhom, W. J. Rousing and 
M. F. McSwain. 

Ohio 


Toledo—Bauer Delivery & Storage Co. 
Warehousing and trucking. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators, T. J. Lynch, 
A. T. Goorley and John M. Kiskadden. 


Rhode Island 


Providence—Colonial Motor Express. 
Transfer and express. Charles Halpern 
heads the company. 


Texas 
Dallas—Union Compress & Warehouse 
Co. Capital, $250,000. Incorporators, 
H. F. Underwood, J. W. Wright and 


George R. Evans. 
Washington 


Edmonds—Edmonds Dock Co. To 
construct and operate terminal ware- 
houses, dock and wharf. Capital, $10,- 
000. Incorporators, J. Howard Payne 
and Olaf Joyce. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—Badger Storage & Trans- 
portation Co. Transfer and storage. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, J. N. 
Krueger, Lawrence Graham and Rich- 
ard H. Ostrander. 


NEWS 


Milwaukee—Milwaukee Transport Ser- 
vice, Inc. Local and long distance haul- 
ing and transfer. Capital, $25,000. In- 
corporators, Arthur Elert and Emil 
Borchardt. 

Milwaukee—National Freight For- 
warding & Distributing Co. Transfer 
and trucking. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
porators, C. W. Coyette and M. Mc- 
Cormack. 

Milwaukee—National Motor Service, 
Inc. Transfer and trucking. Capital, 
$50,000. Incorporators, M. M. Gilday, 
Milwaukee, and M. W. Deutsche, Racine. 





New Cleveland Project 


Malbin Brothers, owners of a large 
tract in the warehouse district of Cleve- 
land, are planning the erection of a cold 
storage warehouse to cost about $400,- 
000 on the land bounded by East Thirty- 
fourth Street, East Thirty-seventh 
Street, Croton Avenue and the New 
York Central tracks. To finance the 
project, the firm is arranging a $2,500,- 
000 bond issue which will be used to re- 
tire all present bonds and finance the 
new project. 

The history of the Malbin Brothers 
reads like fiction of the most imaginary 
kind. Twenty years ago, the three young 
men, ragged and sleepy, climbed down 
from a New York Central train in Cleve- 
land after a journey from their home- 
land, Russia, fraught with many perils 
and hardships. The trio had one nickel 
between them. 

This nickel was stretched by hard 
work until the brothers were able to 
open a smoked fish business which was 
expanded into a wholesale grocery which 
they still operate. From this the trio 
branched into real estate, securing choice 
property in the warehouse section; built 
a warehouse, and today the Malbins are 
worth between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 





Windermere to Build 


The Windermere Storage Co., Cleve- 
land, has secured a 98-year lease on a 
site 96 by 196 feet on the north side of 
Kinsman Road near Lee Road and will 
erect a warehouse to serve the exclusive 
Heights section of Greater Cleveland. 
The lease is made on a basis of $425 a 
foot for five years; $500 a foot for five 
years and $600 thereafter, with the op- 
tion to purchase at $600 a foot. 

The site is part of a tract leased from 
the Cleveland Railway Co. one year ago 
for 99 years. The railway company re- 
tains the rear of the property for a 
future car barn. 

Thomas Heil, Jr., president of the 
Windermere company, states that plans 
for the erection of the warehouse will 
not be completed for some months. 


Albany Construction Begun 


Work has been started on the build- 
ing of the $3,000,000 eleven-story ter- 
minal warehouse of Continental Termi- 
nals, Inc., at Colonie and Centre Streets, 
Albany, N. Y. The structure will con- 
tain 511,000 square feet of floor space. 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Pennsylvania 
(Concluded from page 64) 


Philadelphia—J. L. Gillies, operating 
a motor haulage business at 8515 Ger- 
mantown Avenue, has plans for a $75.,- 
000 4-story and basement warehouse, 57 
by 60 ft. 

Philadelphia—Merchants Warehouse 
Co. has been granted a new lease for 
the operation of the Shipping Board 
piers 96, 98 and 100, South Wharves. 
The company has purchased for $500,- 
000 warehouse buildings at Delaware 
Avenue and Bainbridge and Kenilworth 
Streets. 

Philadelphia—Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Co. will construct a $175,000 
3-story and basement warehouse, 110 by 
375 ft., at Twentieth and Hamilton 
Streets. 

Philadelphia—South Jersey Express 
Co. has leased, and will occupy for 
storage, the building at 14 South Front 
Street. 

Philadel phia—Terminal Warehouse 
Co. has filed plans for a $65,000 ware- 
house at Swanson and Ritner Streets. 

Philadelphia—Wallace Storage & Car- 
pet Cleaning Co. has filed plans for a 
$165,000 6-story warehouse at 237-253 
Church Lane. 

Pittsburgh—Haggerty Transfer Co. 
has acquired property, 50 by 125 ft., at 
Reedsdale and Manhattan Streets. 

Pittsburgh—Harrison & Shields has 
acquired the 5-story warehouse, former- 
ly owned by the White Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. at 1607-1611 Center Avenue, and 
will use it for expansion of its storage 
and transfer business. 

Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. is reported to be planning a ware- 
house and freight station at Sixteenth 
and Liberty Streets. 


Rhode Island 


Providence—Cady Moving & Storage 
Co. has plans for a $75,000 4-story fire- 
proof warehouse on Dudley Street near 
Plain Street. The structure will be 58 by 
100 ft. 





Tennessee 


Knexville—Rowe Transfer Co. has 
filed plans for a $25,000 1-story addi- 
tion to its warehouse on Broadway near 
Fifth Avenue. 

Texas 

Amarillo—Santa Fe & Panhandle 
Railroad Co. has completed plans for a 
$70,000 1-story warehouse, 50 by 273 ft. 

Corpus Christi—Port Compress & 
Warehouse Co. has preliminary plans 
for erecting three warehouses at an es- 
timated cost of $275,000. 

Houston—Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co. has plans for a_ 1-story 
warehouse, 50 by 380 ft., and a 2-story 
extension, 50 by 80 ft., at Gable Street 
and Magnolia Avenue, to cost $300,000. 

San Antonio—Merchants Transfer Co. 
is planning to build, at Dolorosa Avenue 
and San Pedro Creek, a $425,000 4-story 
cold storage warehouse, a $200,000 dry 
storage warehouse and a $140,000 1- 
story garage and service building. 
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Confidence 


No business can achieve vast proportions nor attain permanency unless it 
secures the confidence of those who make up the industry it serves. 


This confidence must come as the result of meritorious service consistently 
rendered. 


The long, successful record established by Moores & Dunford as Ware- 
house building experts combines the thorough experience and understand- 
ing of the Warehouseman, the Engineer, the Architect and the Builder. 


It is these qualities or factors that have made the name of Moores & 
Dunford an outstanding one in the matter of Warehouse design and con- 
struction. ‘The confidence of the industry has been secured through per- 
formance that has left a record of great accomplishment. 


Whatever your Warehouse problems may be, either in the matter of new 
construction or an addition to your present Warehouse, we are in a position 
to render you a most valuable service—one that will not only save you 
money in building but that will provide the maximum return on your 
investment. 


We cordially invite your inquiries and will gladly arrange for an appoint- 
ment regardless of your location. 


We charge no fee for consultation and advice 





MOORES & DUNFORD, Inc. 


110 East 42nd Street New York City 





WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
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“ANDY” SAYS: 


GAIN Distribution and Warehousing forges ahead 
with a plan to provide a warehouse guide for any who 
need it. 


q This guide will comprise the warehouse advertisements 
that appear regularly in each monthly issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing. It will represent the “Shippers’ Index”’ 
Section taken from the March and September issues, re- 
printed in sufficient quantities to be sent gratis to every 
known shipper of merchandise or household goods in the 
United States and Canada. 


qj [t will be the only directory of warehouses that thousands 
of shippers will have for ready reference at the time they 
need such information. 


q For many years Distribution and Warehousing has en- 
deavored to keep its lists of distributors and warehouses 
complete and corrected. Thousands of dollars are spent 
for this purpose each year and I don’t think that any single 
organization could have done more than we have for this 
purpose. 

q It is our intention now to see that every one of the firms 
whose names appear on our lists receives a copy of this 
warehouse guide as published in March and September of 


@ Every advertisement in the “Shippers’ Index” Section of 
these two regular issues will be included in this semi-annual 
directory at no additional cost or increase in advertising 
rates. 

@ Single insertion advertising in either of these two issues 
(March and September) from which the mailing is to be 
We are not endeavor- 
‘special” in character 


made is neither solicited nor desired. 
ing to make either of these issues 
from the standpoint of advertising. 


q Every issue of Distribution and Warehousing is impor- 
tant and the intelligent advertiser knows that only consistent 
advertising pays. 

@ A successful business is seldom the result of sheer luck. 
Realizing that success comes only through merit, we have 
built up our service to advertisers slowly and carefully. 

q It has taken Distribution and Warehousing twenty-five 
years to reach its position of leadership in the warehousing 
industry and we are proud of it. 

@ This idea for serving the shipper and adding a plus value 
to our advertising columns is merely another link in the 
chain of service to which this organization has dedicated 
itself. 











each year. “ANDY.” 
| | HiT WT TUPTTRUATUULTRT ETRE EATER AER RELTU EPO EEI PETA TUTTE TATE UTTAR LLLP Tene eeT } 
(Annual or Semi-Annual Meetings) 
AUGUST 18-20 1.0... cee eeeeeee Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association.................++++.++..-Mineral Wells 
a Le Te ee PPT TTT TTT TTTTET TTT rire ee Hartford 
So er a er | ee Sp 0 ee pb reeenndedaedadsenedeuweeet Springfield 
i kg Cs eee ee ee et Chicago 








December or January........z I OO ae aks wee wee. 66 eeeneeeaees (To be 


December or January....... American Warehousemen’s ASsSOCiation..........ccccccccresccccccescecs (To be decided) 
December or January....... TO TT TTT TTT ET TTTCTTL TOTTI TTT ere (To be decided) 
December or January.......National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association...............0..000. (To be decided) 
JANUATY ......eeeeeeeeeeeeee NOW Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s Association..............+.eeeeeeeee+s NeWArk 
January ..........2+.++++++.-New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association................+.+....-New York City 
POE soactecenscecéscce nine Wen, JC os ec wadasiedecséeneneecepecteenene Baltimore 
February 0 ebeeesnenebadus ea Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Association.................. (To be decided) 
TS a see ge Ee Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s Association.............0500008. Philadelphia 


decided) 
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ALABAMA 


SHIPPERS’ INDEX 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
BRADSHAW-PLOSSER CO., Inc. 


Receiving and Warehousing of General Merchandise in 
cerionds or less than carloads. Direct connection with all 
railroads. 


Trucks and horse drawn equipment. 


529 North 28th Street 
ONE block from Terminal Station 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. r 


Charlie’s Transfer Co. 


Incorporated 1903 





Distributors and Forwarders 
Storage and Hauling 


We specialize on merchandise handling. 


Private siding, connecting with all railroads. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [~~ Safety, Economy 


Merchants’ & Mfrs.’ Terminal Warehouses 


Especial arrangement for the Jobber, Merchant and Manufacturer to 
handle his stocks, also space for distribution of stocks. 


Office: 1926 4th Avenue North 
Clark-Gregory-Blake Agency, Rental Agents 

















MONTGOMERY, ALA. [— 


LEADING WAREHOUSEMEN 


DISTRIBUTION—HAULING 
PACKING — STORAGE of 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
MERCHANDISE and AUTOMOBILES 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES—PRIVATE SPUR 
LARGE FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


ALA. MOTOR TRANSFER CO. 


COR. LAWRENCE and RANDOLPH—132 LEE 





vf 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
' ESTABLISHED—1880 
OVER 40 YEARS OF HONORABLE SERVICE 


HARRIS TRANSFER 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROOF and NON-FIREPROOF 





WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE HAULING PACKING 


Prompt Service—Accurate Accounting 


8 South Eighteenth Street 


Members: A. W. A., N. F. W. A., SO. W. A., ALA. T. & W. A. 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. [— — 
STORAGE—FORWARDING— DISTRIBUTING 


Warehouse on Western Railway of Alabama. 
Bonded. Sprinkler System. Low Insurance. 
ALABAMA’S LARGEST MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSEMEN 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
PROMPT SERVICE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


. t American Warehousemen’s Association 
Members: _ Warehousemen’s Association 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. [| 





L. J. MOELLER, Pres. 


Stanford Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Household Goods Exclusively 
MOVING STORAGE PACKING and SHIPPING 
3 Jefferson Street 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
Hess-Strickland Transfer & Storage Co. 


General Merchandise, Furniture 


and Household Goods Storage 


Distribution of Pool Cars Given Special Attention—Motor Trucks in 
Addition to Wagon Equipment—Track Connections with All Railroads. 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 





ARIZONA STORAGE and DistripuTinc Co. 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Lowes: Insurance Rates 


18 SOUTH CENTRAL 


N.F.W.A.——A.W.A. 


Trucking Service 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 





Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Fireproof Warehouse 


Members 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS— 


Hauling, Packing Household Goods and 
Merchandise. 





National Furniture 


Warehousemen’s Free switching from all Railroads. 
ssn. 

Southern Warehouse and Office on Southern 
Warehousemen’s 


Assn. Railroad. 2329 First Avenue, No. 


Ala. Warehouse 
& Transfer 
Assn. 








PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 








The Lightning Delivery Co. 


Storage capacity 68,000 sq. feet. General receiving and 
forwarding agents. Pool car distribution our specialty. 
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